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“ Former  hypothefes  have  been  particularly  hurtfull 
to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  in  that  they  have  withdrawn 
our  attention  from,  and  prevented  our  fludy  of,  the 
motions  of  the  animal  fyftem,  upon  the  If  ate  of  which 
the  phaenomena  of  difeafes  do  more  certainly  and  ge- 
rally  depend.  Whoever,  then,  fliall  conhder  the  almofl 
total  negle6l  of  the  ftate  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  prevalence  of  an  hypothetical' hu- 
moral pathology,  fo  confpicuous  in  every  part  of  the 
BOERHAAViAN  fyftem,  muft  be  convinced  of  its  very 
great  defe<fts,  and  perceive  the  neceftity  of  attempting 
one  more  correft.” 

Cullen. 


Obferve  how  Syftem  into  Syftem  runs 

■X"  ■9?*  ^ •K* 

“ What  ftiocks  one  Part,  will  edify  the  reft, 

“ Nor  with  one  Svftem  can  we  all  be  bleft.’^ 
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Pope. 
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TO  THE  CRITICAL  READER. 

It  is  apprehended,  that  the  author  will  be  thought 
to  have  taken  too  great  a liberty,  in  ufing  the  term, 
NEW  THOUGHTS,  ill  the  prefent  publication.  He 
thinks  himfelf,  that  he  has  been  juflified  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it,  as  far  as  his  own  acquaintance  with 
the  obfervations  of  even  late  writers  on  impetiginous 
diforders  goes  ; and  he  lhall  not  fo  much  regret  their 
being  proved  not  new,  as  their  being  not  thought 
JUST,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  learned  critic. 


TO  THE  ANATOMICAL  READER. 

If  the  term  emanation  fhould,  alfo,  particularly 
difpleafe  the  anatomist,  as  applied  to  the  rete  mu- 
cofum  and  cuticle,  from  its  having  appeared  to  the 
author  to  exprefs  well  the  nature  and  origin  of  thofe 
fubftances,  as  he  has  conceived  them  to  fpring  from  the 
cutis  vera,  the  application  of  it  will  be  beft  defended 
by  the  following  quotation  from  Johnson’s  dictionary. 

Emanation,  n,  s,  Emanatio,  Lat, 

1.  The  aCt  of  ilTuing  or  proceeding  from  any  other' 

fubftance. 

2.  That  which  ilTues  from  another  fubftance;  an  ef- 

fluence ; elfluvium.” 

Fol.  Edit. 
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Dear  Sir, 

From  the  very 

obliging  manner,  in  which  you 
gave  your  confent  to  my  dedi- 
cating the  following  flieets  to  you, 

a I think 


f 
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I think  I may  take  the  liberty  to 
conclude,  that  the  occaflon  affor- 
ded us  a mutual  fatisiadtion.  Each 
of  us  feemed  to  feel  in  the  double 
capacity  of  giver  and  receiver. 
Friends  can  never  commit  a£ts  of 
kindnefs  to  one  another,  without 
its  always  becoming  a queftion, 
Who  enjoys  the  greateft  fatisfadlion  ? 

I widi  my  mind  felt  more  con- 
fcious  than  it  does,  that  the  fol- 
lowing pathological  obfervations 
would  become,  in  every  refpedt, 
deferving  of  your  countenance  and 
approbation.  They  are  built  upon 
a phyliologlcal  dodtrine,  which 
many  may  probably  think  would 

have 
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liave  better  accorded  with  the  ex- 
perience of  a longer  life ; but 
fince  you  can  command,  as  my 
colleague  at  the  Westminster  ge- 

o 

NERAL  DISPENSARY,  the  fame  op- 
portunities, which  have  afforded  to 

me  a reafonable  confirmation  of  the 

* 

opinion  I have  long  taken  up,  re- 
fpedling  chiefly  the  chronic  dis- 
eafes  of  the  human  fkin,  it  will 
be  very  eafy  for  you,  in  no  great 
extent  of  time,  to  be  yourfelf  con- 
vinced of  the  validity,  or  the 
error,  of  the  dodlrine. 

If  they  fliould,  however,  fail 
of  improving  the  prefent  pradlice 
in  impetiginous  affedions,  T at 
leafl;  indulge  the  hope,  that  they 

will 
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will  be  tbongbt  to  explain,  in  a 
better  manner,  the  principle,  on 
which  fome  parts  of  the  old  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  difeafes  fuc- 
ceeded.  It  is  coming  nearer,  I 
trufl,  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
caufe  and  effed: ; and  it  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  more  confo- 
nant  with  the  medical  improve- 
ments and  difcoveries  of  the  pre- 
fent  century. 

All  theories  have  met  with  their 
fupporters,  and  their  oppugnors. 
Fads  are  more  ftubborn  things, 
and  want  not  the  aid  of  reafoning 
to  hold  them  up.  I am  not 
without  my  hope,  that  fads  will 
fupport  the  theory  I have  advanced, 

and 
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and  iliat,  thej  will  even  become 
daily  more  and  more  numerous 
in  its  fupport,  when  the  ohjedl 
of  this  volume  is  generally  known, 
and  the  fubjed  is  ferioufly  inves- 
tigated. 

If  a ftrong  partiality  to  the  doc- 
trine, and  to  whatever  may  appear 
conneded  with  the  anatomy,  and . 
the  phyliology,  of  the  human  Ikin, 
has  rendered  me  too  confident  of 
its  meetincr  with  fuccefs,  and  with 
at  lead:  the  attention,  if  not  the 
approbation,  of  medical  praditi-  ' 
oners,  and  has,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  me  blind  to  the  errors,  and 
perhaps  inconfiftencies,  of  my  own 
fyfiem,  I mufl;  requed,  that  you. 
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DEAR  SIR,  and  my  readers,  will 
exclaim  with  me, 

TLhcu  1 Humanum  ejl  err  are 

and  that  you,  and  they,  will  overlook 

its  deficiencies  with  candour. 

» 

But  although  a Ihort  period  may 
convince  me  of  the  imperfedlions 
of  my  own  pathology,  and  of  my 
reafoning  on  impetiginous  difeafes, 
yet  no  length  of  time  will  ever 
deprive  me  of  the  fatisfad:ion, 
which  is  at  prefent  afforded  to 
me,  by'  the  opportunity  of  thus 
publicly  acknowledging  the  great 
pleafure  I enjoy  in  your  fociety  and 
friendlhip,  and  in  the  anticipation 

of 
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vii 

of  a lono;  continuance  of  tliem 

O 

and  of  alluring  you, 

Dear,  sir, 

That  I fliall  ever  remain. 

Mod  cordially, 

Your  very  fincere  friend, 

S.  H.  JACKSON. 


Hanover-Street, 
Hanover -Square, 
Noucmher  9 , 1792. 


NOTE. 


^ • 


The  ve-Iyme  of  medical  facts  and 
cb5p:kvations9  referred  to  at  pnge 
170  hi  this  work^  is  the  thirds  lately 
publiflied. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


The  compiler  of  the  periodical  work,  entitled 
the  WORLD,  when  fpeaking  of  the  various  qualities 
of  an  author’s  mind  and  heart,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  difappointments  of  that  hazardous,  and 
too  often  unenviable,  avocation,  has  very  fhrewdly 
obferved,  that  what  the  apoflle  fays  of  charity, 
may  as  truly  be  faid  of  an  author  : He  fuf- 

fereth  longy  and  is  kind', — he  heareth  all  things', — 
‘‘  hopeth  all  things  ',—endureth  all  things, 

Such  a man,  no  doubt,  an  author  would  be,  if 
he  always  confulted  his  own  comfort,  and  his  own 
intereft  •,  but  fuch  he  cannot  be  eafilv,  and  when 

b he 
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he  pleafes.  His  endurance  comes  only  with  his 
experience  and  riper  years ; for  his  incrcafing  know- 
ledge of  the  world  teaches  him,  not  only  the  ne- 

cefllty,  but  the  prudence^  of  a meek  fpirit, 

^ , 

His  HOPE,  on  the  contrary,  commences  with  his 
earlieft  efforts,  and  v;ill  in  all  probability  leflen,  as 
his  years  increafe.  Yet,  without  fome  hope,  he 
could  not  at  any  time  become  the  bold  adventurer, 
in  the  wide  held  of  public  approbation,  'or  hazard 
his  reputation,  as  a writer,  with  little  more  than  the 
view  of  benefit  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

His  MEEKNESS  is  often  learnt  in  the  fchool  of 
adverfity,  and  is  very  important  to  him,  at  any  pe- 
riod of  life,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt ; for  by 
it  alone  he  is  enabled  to  endure  the  mortification 
of  a defeat,  and  to  bear  with  his  difappointment  as  an 
author,  in  the  joint  concern  of  credit  to  himfelf,  and 
utility  to  the  public  : for  there  are  many  critics, 
yet  but  few  kind  judges. 

He  ought  hot,  however,  in  the  author’s  humble 
opinion,  to  be  diljnayed  from  publilhing  his  fenti- 
ments,  if  his  mind  is  forcibly  imprelTed  with  the 
idea  of  doing  a public  benefit.  When  he  has  had 
the  approbation  of  one  or  two  fenfibie  readers,  it 

ought 
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might  to  arm  him,  at  all  points,  to  bear  with  cha- 
rity the  ccnfureabie  reflections  of  the  majority  ; for 
among  the  multitude  there  muft  be  many  minds. 
Diflindl  from  all  the  other  rights  of  mankind, 

I 

the  judgement  feels  itfelf  mofl:  independent,  and 
when  it  does  not  too  haflily  and  partially  condemn, 
an  author  ought  to  fubmit  to  its  opinion  with 
flrmnefs,  and  complain  with  moderation  of  its  de- 
cifion. 

Let  it  be  remembered  by  every  one,  who  has  al- 
ready added,  or  who  wiflies  to  add,  his  labours  to  the 
common  flock  of  publications,  that  authors  are 
apt,  in  general,  to  be  too  partial  to  their  own  pro- 
du£lions,  thereby  hazarding  the  wreck  of  their  re- 
putation, on  the  rock  of  vanity  and  fclf-conceit.  And 
yet  it  may  be  confidered  as  a reafonable  weaknefs 
of  the  human  mind,  a jufliflable  partiality,  becaufe 
authors  are.  more  likely  to  be  imprefled  with  the 
weight  and  truth  of  their  own  obfervations,  as  the 
natural  confequertce  of  their  long  habit  of  having 
cautioufly  confidered  them,  than  any  reader  can  be 
' fuppofed  to  feel  on  a fjrfl,  or  even  fecond,  perufal, 
particularly  if  the  fubjedl  be  quite  new  to  him. 

The  idea  giving  rife  to  the  following  thoughts, 
on  the  pathology  and  proximate  caufe  of  cutaneous 

b 2 difeafes. 
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difeafes,  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author, 
when  he  was  called  upon  in  the  year  1777  to  pre- 
pare a paper,  to  be  read  before  the  royal  medical 
fociety  at  EDINBURGH.  Soon  after  which  dr.  Sa- 
muel BYAM  ATHILL,  of  ANTIGUA,  his  lefpefled 
friend  and  cotemporary  at  the  univerfity,  did  him 
the  honour  of  noticing  it,  in  the  following  paflage 

. ' i 

of  his  inaugural  diflertation. 

“ In  affe£libus  cutaneis  diverhs,  five  leprofis  five 

< 

“ herpeticis,  balneum  frigidum  fummis  laudibus 
multi  extulerunt,  Apud  hodiernos  autem  in  vi- 
“ tiis  hujufmodi  parum  tantum  adhibetur,  et,  fi 

t 

“ illis,  qui  hsc  genera  morborum  a materia  mor- 

“ bifica  ad  fuperficiem  delata  proficifei  contendunt, 

“ fides  eft  habenda,  fummae  etiam  noxs  fore  fufpi- 

“ caremur.  Si  vero  opinio,  quam,  in  diflertatione 
coram  focietate  medica  edinenfi  nuper  leefta,  pro- 

“ pofuerit  amicus  meus  s.  h.'JACKson,  m.  d.  quam- 
‘‘  que  forfitan  brevi  in  vulgus  edet,^  fundamento 
“ ftabili  innitatur,  balneum  frigidum  in  affedlus 
“ hujufmodi  tutum  et  efficax  efte  comperiemur.  Ilia 
in  diftertatione,  magnam  faltem  affeduum  cutis 

partem^ 

" The  author  at  that  time  had  an  intention  of  making 
his  opinioji  known,  througli  the  medium  of  a res- 
peftable  periodical  publication. 
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‘‘  partem  a flatu  debilitatls  vaforum  fuperficlei  cor- 
poris  extremorum  proficifci,  contendit  au6lor : 
‘‘  atque  multa  argumenta  probandi  confilio  ingeniofe 
‘‘  in  medium  protulit.  Non  vero  noftrum  eft, 
“ hanc  in  praefentia  docftrinam  excutere.  Igitur 
tantum  notabimus  experientiam  futuram  folam, 
“ utram  base  medendi  ratio  necne  conveniat,  pofle 
demonftrare.”* 

The  author  has,  ftnee  that  diftant  period,  been 
deterred  by  many  confiderations,  from  making  them 
public,  entirely  at  the  firji  from  feeling  the  impor- 
tance and  difficulty  of  the  fubjedl:,  and  a diffidence 
in  confequence  of  them,  which  he  then  found  in- 
furmountable.  But  while  he  has  been  gradually 
advancing  in  the  attainment  of  a more  intimate 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  difeafes, 
which  afflieft  the  external  furface  of  the  human  body, 
and  has,  at  the  fame  time,  become  better  informed 
of  the  many  embarraffing  opinions,  at  different  times 
promulgated  by  the  numerous  authors,  who  have 
written  on  the  fubjedf,  fome  on  particular,  others 
on  the  general,  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  all  of  whom, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men  who  have  ftu- 

died 

* Exercitatio  therapeutica  inaugiiralis  de  ufu  aquae  frigidae 
externo.  Edinburgi,  1778.  Sept.  non. 
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died  them,  fubfcribe  to  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  natyre  of,  as  well  as  fuccefsfully  treating,  this 
clafs  of  difprdcrs,  his  inclination  to  divulge  his 
thoughts  lias  been  annually  gaining  new  ftrcngth, 
untill  he  has  brought  his  mind  to  think,  that  he 
Ihould  be  criminal,  if  he  withheld  them,  any 
longer,  from  the  criticizing*  judgement  of  profeffional 
men.  , . 

The  author,  therefore,  requcfls  his  reader,  to  eon- 
fider  the  following  flieets,  as  holding  out  an  humble  * 
effort  to  be  of  ufe  to  mankind,  and  it  will  rejoice 
him  much,  if  he  fhould  in  time  difeover,  that 
poflerity  will  in  the  end  be  benefited  by  his  early 
reflcdlions  on  the  fubjcdl ; for  it  mull  flill  require 
the  united  labour  and  obfervations  of  many  expe- 
rienced pra£lItioners,  to  convince  a cautious  age, 
that  a fure  and  folid  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  any  doflrine,  which  carries  with  it  -the 
appearance  of  novelty.  The  author  cannot,  on  that 
account,  prefume  to  expedf  very  foon  to  fee  the  old 
method  of  treating  cutaneous  difeafes,  as  far  as  it 
is  conne£led  with  the  old  pathology  of  them,  ge- 
nerally laid  'afide,  to  ’^dmit  a new  one,  built  on  a 
doflrine  very  contrary  to  that,  on  which  the  prefent 
prevailing  pradlice  is  founded. 
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He  can  only  fay  in  juftification  of  his  attenvpt, 
that  he  has  had  very  fufficient  opportunity  at  a 
public  charity,  for  the  lail  thirteen  years,  of 
making  the  following  obfervations,  and  of  putting 
into  practice  the  pathology  he  ventures  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public,  in  purfuing  which  he  has  fatisfied 
his  ow^n  mind,  that  moll  of  the  chronic,  and  per- 
haps  fome  of  the  acute,  difeafes  of  the  human  {kin, 
do  oftenerarife  from  a morbid  condition,  or  a6lion, 
of  the  motions  and  moving  powers  of  the  folids, 
than  from  any  difcafed  Hate  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
as  capable  of  injuring  or  affe£ling,  by  a fpecific 
virulence,  the  tone  and  flrudlure«  either  of  the  ves- 
fels  through  which  they  circulate,  or  by  which  they 
may  be  abforbed,  or  carried  back  into  the  fyllem, 
from  the  various  interllices  of  the  cutaneous  organ* 
He  even  has  fafpe£led,  that,  on  fome  occafions,  a 
morbid  action,  or  deranged  condition,  of  the  ex- 
treme cuticular  abforbents  themfeives,  might  give 
rife  to,  or  at  lead  aggravate,  fome  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, on  the  principle  of  their  being  inherently 
the  condu£lors  of  animal  heat,  by  their  abforbing 
the  abfolute  Ere  of  the  atmorpherical  air. 

There  is  a wife  and  pertinent  obfervation  by 

profcffjr  REG  A,  in  the  preface  to  his  treatife  “ be 
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“ SYMPATHIA,”*  to  the  following  purport,  to  wut, 
“ That  the  moR  celebrated  writers  of  his  time,  with 
one  voice  complained,  that  the  theories  of  me- 
dicine  were  fufficiently,  and  indeed  very  fuccefs- 
fully,  Rudied  and  inculcated,  but  that  the  pra6lice, 
which  ought  to  be  connected  with  them,  had 
been  exceedingly  negle£led,  and  was  daily  falling 
into  decay,  notwithRanding  the  many  eminent 
dlfcoverles  in  anatomy,  chemiRry,  and  natural 
hiRory.”  A much  later  writer  f has  alfo  obferved 
as  follows : in  his  introdu£lion  to  an  eflay  on  the 
fource  of  the  fcurvy  and  putrid  fevers.  “ It  has 
“ been  remarked  with  fomc  reafon,  but  with  a de- 
“ gree  of  furprife,  that  although  the  hiRory  of 
‘‘  difeafes  has  of  late  years  been  confiderably  im- 
proved,  the  fclence  of  phyfic  has  made  very  little 
progrefs  ; and  that,  although  the  various  diforders, 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  writers,  have 
been  deferibed  with  uncommon  accuracy,  we  have 
been  far  from  attaining  a thorough  knowledge> 
or  comprehenfion,  of  their  natures,  or  from  being 
able  to  give  a rational  explanation  of  their  fe- 
vcral  fymptoms.” 

Thefe 


* Francofurti  et  lipsia:,  1762 
t Dr.  FRANCIS  MILMAN,  1 782. 
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Thefe  recorded  imperfe£lions  of  the  medical  arr, 
mufl  at  all  times  raife,  in  the  mind  of  a philofophie 
man,  the  fufpicion,  that  a profeflion  thus  unfortunate, 
after  fo  many  centuries  of  obfervations,  mufl  have 
been  in  want  of  a pathology  more  clearly  compre- 
hended, and  better  founded,  by  a jufler  generali- 
zation of  anatomical  and  phyfiological  fafts.  This 
has  been  the  cafe  with  the  very  laji  do£lrine,  boer- 
haave's  humoral  pathology;  for  cullen’s  theory 
is  not  yet  univerfally  known  and  admitted  ; and 
the  e’Tors  and  defedfs,  in  many  parts  of  the  former^s 
fyflem  and  practice  of  medicine,  will  fooner  or  later 
be  made  evident  by  the  recent,  though  flow,  ad- 
vances of  the  art,  as  well  as  by  the  dete£lion  of 
miflakes  in  the  original,  and  fundamental,  principles 
of  the  profeflion. 


In  the  fhort  fpace  of  time  flnee  profefTor  rega 
wrote,  many  other  important  difeoveries  in  the  above 
branches  of  general  fcience  have  been  made  public. 
But  no  man  has  fo  much  laboured,  and  aimed,  at 
improving  the  pradlice  of  phyfic  in  latter  times,  by 
building  it  upon  more  rational  doctrines,  than  our 
late  celebrated  profefTor,  dr.  cullen.  To  him 
the  medical  world  have  been  indebted,  for  having 
fo  much  drawn  their  attention  to  the  interefling 

c connexion 
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connexion  between  the  ordinary  function,  and  mor-. 
bid  affedlions,  of  the  flomach,  and  the  extreme  vefTel?; 
on  the  ovitward  furface  of  the  body.  His  obfer- 
vations,  however,  on  this  fa£l,  form  only  a part  of 
that  general  fyflcm,  which  the  author  of  the  prefent 
work  fliall  humbly  attempt  to  eflabHfh,  in  fome  of 
the  following  pages,  by  a different  phyfiological  ex- 
planation ; though  the  attempt  will  not,  I fear,  meet 
with  countenance  from  profeffional  men  at  large> 
unlefs  its  elucidation  appears  clear  to  the  compre- 
henfive  mind  of  the  learned  and  long  experienced  phy- 
fician,  (hoping  fuch  can  find  leifure  to  look  at  them,, 
from  feeling  a real  intereft  in  the  caufe  of  medicine) 
who,  from  his  general  knowledge,  and  his  own  flore  of 

fa£fs  and  obfervations,  is  the  proper  perfon  to  decide 

% 

upon  the  probable  advantage,'  and  reafonablencfs,  of 
any"  new  doctrine.  To  him  particularly  the  author 
humbly  fubmits  the  following  reflc£lions,  but  to 
all  praeSlitioners  equally,  who  may  have,  from  educa- 
tion and  precept,  built  their  daily  hope  of  a fuccefsful 

> ■ ' * 

pra£llce,  on  a fure  and  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
necelfary  conne£lion,  with  the  anatomy,  the  phyfi« 
ology,  and  the  pathology  of  the  human  body. 

The  ingenious  writer  of  an  effay  on  the  materia 
mcdica,  lately  publiflied,*  will  not,  I am  afraid,  be 
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to  candid  as  to  allow,  that  fuch  a great  latitude 
of  information,  knowledge,  and  judgement,  fhould 

I 

be  annexed  to  the  above  named  medical  charafter, 
from  his  having  made  th^  following  obfcrvatlon  in 
that  part  of  his  work,  where  he  has  drawn  an  ana- 
logy, founded  on  his  own  chirurgical  experience, 
between  the  fputum  of  a pulmonary  expedloration, 
and  the  difeharge  of  an  external  ulcer,  or  gonorrhasa. 
“ If  phyficians,”  fays  he,  made  it  a rule  to  fludy 

furgery  likewife,  they  might  draw  much  ufeful 
‘‘  information  from  this  lifter  art.”^  This  cen- 
fure  Ihould  not  have  been  tacked  to  an  occafion  o£ 
fuch  fmall  importance,  as  the  above. 

Sorry  will  be  the  author  of  the  prefent  publication, 
if  the  obfervatlon  fhduld  be  generally  thought  well 
founded  ; but  he  flatters  himfelf,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
juftly  vindicated.  The  phyficians,  however,  of  the 
prefent  day,  will  undoubtedly  feel  a proper  obligation 
to  that  ingenious  writer,  for  his  difinterefted  and 
public  hint,  which,  unfortunately  for  mankind  at 
prefent,  can  only  be  taken  full  advantage  of  by  their 
fucceflbrs.  Neither  is  it  to  be  thought,  that  any  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  that  part  of  education, 
hy  the  fuperior  rank  of  the  profeflion,  otherwife  its 
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devotees  would  become  fully  juftlfied  in  dlre^fing, 
much  oftener  than  they  do,  the  operative  proceedings 

I 

of  the  fnrgeon,  from  having  fully  engaged  in  his  chi- 
rurgical  Rudies. 

Even  the  fmall  experience,  and  opportunities  of 
making  obfervations,  which  have  hitherto  fallen  to  the 
author’s  lot,  jufliHes  him  in  alicrting,  that  the  phy- 
licians  of  this  country  cannot  have  been  regularly 
educated,  or  at  leaf!:  authorifed  to  pradlice  by  the 
royal  college  of  London,  without  having  progres- 
lively  engaged,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  Rudy  of  furgery, 
as  well  as  medicine,  particularly  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  difeafes  of  the  Ikin.  There 
arc,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  British  dominions, 
the  beR  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  anatomical 
and  chirurgical  knowledge,  which  moR  pra£litioners 
have  attended  to,  and  particularly  thofe,  who  have 
afterwards  received  an  univerfity  education.  Not- 
withRanding  thefe  advantages,  the  phyRcian  of  this  ' 
country  is  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  pra£lice 
of  furgery;  and  it  would  injure  the  caufc  of  medi- 
cine, if  he  did. 

But  what  renders  the  obfervation  Rill  more  in- 
applicable, to  the  Rate  of  medical  praflice  of  the 
prefent  day,  is,  that  many  of  the  RrR  rank  in  me- 
dical 
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Uical  focicty  have,  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  prin- 
cipally attended  to  it ; and  the  \vriter  of  the  prefent 
pages  is  more  juftified  in  faying,  that  too  few  have 
confined  themfelves  fufficiently,  in  their  education, 
to  the  perplexing  ftudy  of  medicine,  than  that  they 
have  not  enough  ftudied  furgery.  If  medicine  alone 
was  more  the  obje£l  of  an  univerfity  education  than 
it  is,  the  improvement  of  medical  fyflem  would  ad- 
vance mc?rc  rapidly  than  it  does. 

The  Undent  of  phyfic  has  been  fo  conftantly  taught 
to  believe,  that  anatomy,  as  well  as  phyfiology,  be- 
comes as  efientially  neceflary  in  the  education  for, 
as  in  the  pra6Hce  of,  the  medical  branch,  that,  it 
is  hoped,  it  may  be  reafonably  allowed,  that  the 
phylician  muft  infenfibly  be  made  acquainted  with 
fo  much  of  the  art  of  furgery,  from  its  connedlion 
with  anatomical  lectures,  as  well  as  his  own  pro- 
fcflional  purfuits,  as  to  qualify  him,  at  all  times,  for 
meeting  the  furgeon,  on  chirurgical  points  of  pradtice. 

I have  thought  it  the  more  necejfary  to  notice  the 
above  obfervation  in  this  particular  manner,  becaufe 
Jt  is  not  only  a falfe /ketch  of  the  phyfician’s  chara£ler 
in  this  country,  but  an  attack  on  the  weight,  which 
he  is  juflly  entitled  to  have,  with  other  profeflional 
men,  and  the  public. 


If 
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If  the  author  wanted  any  further  fHmulu?,  tliaii 
a flrong  convi(5Fon  in  his  own  mind,  of  the  im- 
portance and  neceflity  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
medical  men  to  the  objeft  of  this  work,  as  parti-* 
cularly  conneded  with  the  external  difeafes  of  the 
body,  to  more  Rrongly  provoke  him  to  offer  the 
following  fentiments  to  their  conlideration,  it  would 
have  arifen  from  the  joint  obfervations  of  the  forc^ 
going  writers,  flrengthened  by  the  generally  avowed 
opinion,  and,  at  this  day,  acknowledged  faff,  that 
there  is,  even  in  the  prefent  improved  Rate  of  me-« 
dical  fcience,  no  clafs  of  difeafes  fo  little  undcrftood, 
or  fo  much  in  want  of  a rational  pathology,  to 
lead  us  to  a more  fuccefsfull,  and  ready,  pra6Hce, 
as  that  which  fhould  include  the  various  chronis 
affe6lions  of  the  human  Ikin. 

If  it  Ihould  be  thought,  that  the  author,  though  ' 

«• 

with  the  view  of  throwing  the  fulleft  light  he  was  ca- 
pable of  on  the  fubjc£l,  has  gone  too  far,  in  what 
he  has  faid  on  the  ufe  of  the  cutaneous  abforbents, 
as  connected  with  the  generation  of  animal  heat, 
^and  of  the  general  effedfc  of  phlogiilon  in  the  habit, 
as  producing  the  varieties  of  exanthematous  affec- 
tions, See*  the  kind  reader  will  remember,  that  the 

fubjedt 
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fuhje£l  is  newly  handled,  and  may,  by  the  more 
mature  refledhons  of  the  complete  cbemift,  and  the 
philofopher,  be  hereafter  better  elucidated.  If  be 
has  alfo  been  too  fanguine  in  his  recommendation 
of  the  oak  bark,  as  an  antifcorbutic,  he  can  eafily 
be  fet  right,  on  the  principle  he  has  gone,  by  the 
obfervations,  and  future  experience,  of  the  more 
learned. 

But  in  this  lli)eral,  and  enlightened,  age  he  hopes 
and  trufts,  that  no  other  apology  is  necelTary  for 
the  prefent  prefumptuous  undertaking,  than  the  au- 
thor’s warm,  and  very  anxious,  defire  of  becoming 
ufefull,  to  his  fuffering  fellow  creatures.  Receive  it, 
learned  reader,  as  the  humble  offspring  of  long  and 
arduous  reflexion  and  obfervatipn,  rather  than  as 
the  confequence  of  having  {ludiouOy  examined  into 
the  woiks  of  many  authors;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  endJefs,  and  in  fa£l  ufelefs,  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  fyflematic  writings,  connedled  with 
|;he  fubjedl. 


As  the  author  may  feem  to  his  readers,  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  impropriety,  in  not  more  frequently 
mentioning  his  authority,  for  what  he  at  times  feems 
to  advance,  as  the  obfervation  and  opinion  of  other 

men,  it  is  proper  to  requell  it  of  them,  that  they 

} > 

will 
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will  be  fo  indulgent  as  to  attribute  it  to  the  rcaj 
caufe,  namely,  to  his  having  been  noting  them  down , 
for  feveral  years  pafl-,  when  he  occafionally  met  with 
them>  without  a proper  reference  to  the  feveral  au- 
thors at  the  time.  Some  alfo  he  may  have  alluded 
to  entirely  from  memory ; for  it  is  feveral  years 
ago  fince  he  recorded  moll  of  them,  and  at  a time 
when  he  did  not  ferioufly  think  of  publifhing  either 
his  own,  or  referring  to  the  opinions  of  others,  on 
the  fubje£l.  Of  this  he  feels  confeious,  that  he  has 
not  fet  down  any  thing,  pertaining  to,  or  proving, 
his  reflections  on  the  fubjeCt,  but  what  is  to  be 
fomewhere  met  with  in  books,  or  is  at  this  time 
univerfally  acknowledged,  by  the  more  recent  expe- 
riments and  obfervations  of  the  medical  and  ana- 
tomical philofopher. 
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dicine,  too  long  and  too  often  confidered 
as  of  chirurgical  importance  only;  a 
branch, which  1 have  ferioufly  undertaken  to 
throw  fome  light  upon,  with  a view  to 
the  general  improvement  and  credit  of  the 
HEALING  ART,  and  which,  if  a hew  fys- 
tem  of  phyfic,  perhaps  founded  on  the 
principle  of  an  arterio-muscular  pa- 
thology, could  be  eftablifhed  on  the  plan 
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I enter  upon  a branch  of  me 
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of  sauvage’s  nosologia  methodical 
might  be  properly  enough  denominated 
CACHEXIALLOGIA  DFRMATICA  et  EPI- 
DERMITICA,  vel  DERM ATO-P ATHOLOGI A ; 
preparatory,  I fay,  to  this  important  talk, 

I (hall  prefume  on  the  propriety  of  putting 
together  a few  obfervatlons  on  the  progrefs 
of  medical  fyilems,  which  will  not  unin- 
tereftingly  lead  to  the  full  confideration  of 
the  fubjedl. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  men  mull: 
have  indulged  their  reafoning  faculties  to 
promote  the  fcience  and  pradlice  of  medi- 
cine, and  phllolbphic  enquiry  mu  ft  have 
kept  pace  with  experimental  obfervatlons 
and  difcoveries.  The  fyftems  of  medicine  are 
therefore  numerous,  becaufe  it  has  ever- 
been  thought  necefl'ary  to  ftudy  phyfic  on 
a dogmatic  plan,  and  there  is  no  w-ay  in 
which  it  can  be  taught  on  an  empyric  plan. 
Lleutaud  has  been  conlidered  as  the  lateft 
and  beft  writer  in  the  latter  way,  but 
his  work  has  been  looked  on  as  errone- 
“ ous  almoft  in  every  page.”* 

It 
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It  appears  by  the  writings  of  inedlcal 
men  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  that 
the  treatment  of  difeafes  was  firft  founded 
upon  a humoral  pathology.  The  expla- 
nations,” fays  CULLEN,  which  both 

the  GALENisTs,  and  the  followers  of  pa- 
“ RACELsus,  in  their  writings,  feverally 
attempted  to  give  of  the  phoenomena  of 
health  or  ficknefs,  turned  very  entirely 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.”* 

There  foon  appeared  however  fomething 
ftlll  wanting  to  more  fuccefsfully  promote 
the  healing  art ; and  fyftematic  writers  next 
Introduced  the  principles  of  mechanifm,  » 
the  better  to  account  for  occult  caufes,  and 
to  unravel  the  complicated  operations  of  an 
animal  machine  : but,  as  reafon  improved, 
and  dlfcoveries  In  univerfal  knowledge 

o 

multiplied,  this  dodlrlne  was  found  imper- 
fe£t  and  unfatisfadory.  Still  cullen-  has 
faid,  that'  the  application  of  mechanical 
phllofophy,  to  explain  the  phoenomena 
of  the  animal  oeconomy,  muft,  in  fome 

B 2 refpedls 
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refpeds  be  continued,  but  never  can 
be  made  ufe  of  to  any  great  extent.”^ 

For  many  centuries  after,  the  fclence  of 
phyfic  feems  to  have  Intrufted  Its  pra6lice 
and  fuccefs  to  the  weight  of  one  or  other  of 
thefe  doftrines,  and  the  humoral,  but 
chiefly  the  chemical,  pathology  therefore 
continued  to  prevail  to  the  end  of  the  fe« 
‘‘  venteenth  century;  and,  Indeed,  ftili 
makes  a great  part  of  every  fyftem  down 
to  the  prefent  time.”-j- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
men  of  obfervatlon  and  ftrong  reflexion  ap- 
peared, who  took  full  advantage  of  the 
many  fafts  which  had  been  obferved,  and 
of  the  experiments  which  had  been  made, 
by  their  Immediate  predeceflbrs.  Stahl, 
HOFFMAN,  and  BOERHAAVE  may  be  named 
as  the  medical  luminaries  of  that  aera. 

The  FIRST  founded  his  fyftem  on  the* 
fuppofed  Influence  of  a rational  foul,  which 
by  phyficians  has  been  called  nature; 

and 
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and  “ the  terms,  vis  consEbvatrix, 
“ and  vis  medicatrix,  natu'^/E  are  of 
“ very-  ancient  date  in  the  fchools  of  phy- 
“ fic,  founded  on  a doctrine  at  all  times 

very  much  countenanced.”’^ 

I cannot  very  readily  agree  with  thcle 
writers,  who  argue,  that  the  stahlian 
doflrine  ought  to  be  entirely  laid  afide,  as 
tending  only  to  an  inert  pradlice.  The  art 
of  curing  hy  expeBation^  or  in  other  words, 
natures  curing  difeafes^  founded  on  this  doc- 
trine, and  fo  cautioufly  guarded  againft  by 
DR.  CULLEN,  merits,  in  my  opinion,  more 
enquiry  than  will  be  eafily  employed  or 
fought  after  ; and,  if  better  underftood, 
and  judicioufly  admitted,  would  probably 
prevent  the  too  bold  ufe  of  many  active 
medicines,  which  very  often  Increafe  the 
morbid  (late  they  are  intended  to  remove, 
and  impede  the  progrefs  to  recovery.  His  • 
well-meant  attempt  to  explode  the  whole 
of  this  dodtrine  will,  I fear,  lead  to  fuch  an 
empyrical  mode  of  practice,  as  to  be  as 
likely  to  hazard  human  nature  to  the  ever- 

impended 
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impended  confequences^  of  its  primo-genial 
- mort_ality,  as  toO'  great  an  encouragement 
of  it  would  tend  to  incrcafe  the  danger  and 
infufficiency  of  a weak  and  feeble  pradtice. 

The  reafon  why  antimony  is  at  prefen t 
fo  courted,  rather  than  feared  and  condemn- 
ed, as  it  formerly  was  by  the  medical  fa«- 
culty  of  PARIS,  may  be  this;  that  its 
powers  are  better  underftood,  and  are  better 
proportioned  to  adl,  by  its  dofes  and  im- 
proved preparations,  on  the  principles  of 
the  STAHLIAN  doftrine,  conjointly  with 
the  operation  of  the  vires  medicalrices  natu- 
rae, Even  at  the  time  the  peruvian  bark 
w^as  dreaded  by  boerhaave  and  van  swi- 
ETEN,  and  when  at  this  day  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  failed,  or  to  have  difordered  the 
habit,  its  failure  and  bad  elfedls  may  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  knowing  exactly, 
how  much  of  its  powers  were  requifite  to 
affift  the  autocrateia  in  her  falutary  and 
reftorative  exertions. 

Hoffman,  who  next  aimed  at  the  im- 
provement ot  lyftem,  appears  to  have 
iucceeded  better ; but  he  was  alfo  much 

indebted 
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Indebted  to  his  predeceflbrs  as  well  as  to  his 
cotemporaries,  for  their  dlfcoverles  and  re- 
fledlions.  His  great  merit  lies  in  having 
taken  into  the  account  the  influence  and 
afledions  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  But  the 
laws  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  in  the  various 
circumftances  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  are 
by  no  means  explained  ; the  fubjeft,  as  is 
obferved  by  many,  has  been  found,  and 
ftill  continues,  too  difficult.  On  this  ac- 
‘‘  count,”  fays  DR.  CULLEN,  DR.  HOFF- 
man’s  fyftem  has  been  looked  on  as 
“ imperfedt  and  incorrefl.  Hehlmfelfhas 
not  applied  his  fundamental  dodlrlne  fo 
‘‘  extenfively  as  he  might  have  done  ; and 
he  has  every  where  intermixed  an  hu- 
‘‘  moral  pathology,  as  incorrefl  and  hy- 
‘‘  pothetical  as  any  other.”^ 

Boerhaave,  the  cotemporary  of  the 
two  former,  took  the  lead  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefect  century,  and  appears 
to  have  acquired  luch  an  afcendency  over 
mofl:  of  the  fyftematic  praditioners  of  his 
time,  that  his  dodrine  was  more  generally 

received 
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received  than  any  former  had  been,  fince 
the  time  of  galen,  and,  if  recent  hifto- 
rlcal  tradition*  fpeaks  truly,  ftill  continues 
to  fubfift  with  credit  in  many  of  the  fchools 
of  phyfic. 

His  fundamental  doftrine  appears  to  con- 
- fift  in  the  difeafe  of  the  Jlrnple  foUd:  but  this 
will  not  explain  all  the  phoenomena  of  dif- 
eafe.  He  is  reported  to  have  almoft  entirely 
overlooked  the  ftate  and  influence  of  the 
folidum  vivum.  All  admit,  that  his  ex- 
planation of  the  Ample  difeafes  of  the  fluids 
refts  almoft  wholly  on  his  doctrine  of  acid 
and  alkali.  His  idea  of  acidity  in  the  mafs 
of  blood,  according  to  CULLEN,  accounted 
for  many  of  his  notions,  tho’  inconfiftently 
with  his  other  doftrines.  ‘‘  His  dodlrine 
“ of  alkali^’'  fays  the  fame  profeflbr,  ‘‘  is 
fomewhat  better  founded,  but  is  proba- 
bly  carried  too  far ; and  the  ftate  of  al- 
kalefcency  and  putrefaftlon,  as  well  as 
‘‘  all  the  other  changes,  which  can  take 
place  in  the  condition  of  animal  fluids, 
“ are  particulars  yet  involved  in  great 

obfcurity, 
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obfcurlty,  and  are  therefore  ftill  fubjefls 
of  dlfpute.”* 

0 

His  do(9:riries5  de  giutlnofo  fponianeo^  and 
of  acrimony  and  lentor  of  the  fluids,  have 
been  confidered  by  the  beft  fyftematic  wri- 
ters as  imperfedl,  infufficient,  and  apt  to 
miflead  in  pra£lice» 

On  the  whole;  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
boerhaave’s  humoral  pathology  has  been, 
by  moft  pra£litioners  confidered  as  hypothe- 
tically defedlive,  while  the  doftrinc  of  ple^^ 
ihora  and  cacochymy  has  been  fo  intermixt 
with  the  different  parts  of  it;  as  well  aS 
with  the  STAHLIAN  principles  which  pre- 
ceded it,  that  the  fyftematic  phyficians  of 
the  prefent  century,  have  often  been  as 
much  puzzled  by  the  fafts  recorded;  as  by 
the  theories  advanced,  in  the  writings  of 
thefe  intelligent  directors  of  the  healing 
art* 

Thus  much  of  our  predeceflbrs. — To 
fpeak  of  our  own  times,  and  of  our  leading 

C fyftematic 
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fyftematic  dr.  cullen^  I think  there  can- 
not be  a doubt,  but  that  moft  phyficians 
will  be  of  opinion  with  him,  that  the 
great  collcdlion  of  new  fadts  lince  boer- 
haave’s  time,  acquired  by  obfervatioii 
and  experiment,  affords  the  befl;  and 
moft  folid  reafon  for  his  (or  any  perfons) 
attempting  a new  fyffem,”*  and,  I truftj 
wdll  juffify  the  prefent  limited  undertaking. 
He  has  “ doubted,  if  any  very  ufeful  work 
‘‘  can  be  properly  accompliflied,  without 
aiming  at  fome  fyffem  of  principles,  by 
a proper  indudlion  and  generalization  of 
fads  ; at  leaff,  he  was  perfuaded,  that 
it  could  be  done,  not  only  very  fafely^ 
hut  moft  ufefully,  in  this  w^ay.”+ 

When  he  fpeaks  of  his  own  fyffem,  as 
laid  down  in  his  first  lines  of  the 

PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC,  he  begs  us  ‘‘  to 
“ confider  his  hypothefes,  and  general  doc-* 
trines,  as  only  a generalization  of  fads, 
or  conclufions  drawn  from  a cautious 
and  full  indudion.”§ 

After 

* Preface  to  cullen's  firtl  lines,  17S4, 
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After  having  faid^  that  phyficlans  are  at 
prefent  in  a better  train  of  invehigatlon 
than  formerly,  dr.  c.  further  obferves, 
“ that  the  afteftions  of  the  motions  and 
moving  powers  of  the  animal  oeconomy,, 
muft  certainly  be  the  leading  enquiry  in 
“ confidering  the  dileafes  of  the  human 
body  ; that  the  enquiry  may  be  difficult, 
‘‘  but  it  muft  be  attempted,  or  the  fubjeft 
muft  be  delerted  altogether.”^'  It  is  on 
this  principle,  that  I (hall  attempt  in  the 
following  pages  to  eftablifti  a new  patho- 
logy  of  cutaneous  dileafes,  and  to  fearch 
after,  and  elucidate,  their  imnnediate  or 
proximate  caufe. 

Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  DR.  CULLEN,  ill  favor  of  this 
princi]>le  of  difeafe  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
there  are  ftill  many  traces  of  the  old  humo- 
ral pathology  to  be  difeovered  in  his  lyfteni 
and  pradice  of  phyfic. 

C 2 DERMATO- 
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THE  SCROPHULA,  SYPHILIS,  AND  JAUN- 
DICE, ARE  NOT  IMPETIGINOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 

Though  the  fubjefl  of  this  eflay  Is 

to  be  confidered  in  a different  point  of  view 
from  any  hitherto  publifhed  on  the.difeafes 
of  the  human  Ikin,  yet  it  is  Intended,  that 
the  following  pages  lhall  contain  a concife 
relation  of  the  different  opinions  which  have 
been  advanced,  particularly  thofe  which 
were  occafionally  delivered  by  dr.  cullen, 
in  his  clinical  leftures  of  the  univerfity 

of 
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of  EDINBURGH  ; and  with  thefe  different 
opinions  I lhall  commence,  throwing  them 
together  fo  as  to  form  a general  view  of  the 
fubjecl,  and  introducing  my  own  reflexi- 
ons on  the  whole,  as  they  have  occafionally 
arifen  in  my  mind. 

I concluded  the  introduXIon  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  cullenian  doXrine  fiill  re- 
tains, in  many  parts  of  its  fyftem,  the  old 
leaven  of  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
profeffor  has  In  a particular  manner  adhered 
to  it,  in  treating  of  the  order  of  impeti- 
ginous affeXions.  1 fhall  beg  leave  to  ex- 
traX  from  his  first  lines  all  that  he  has 
faid  by  way  ,of  introduXlon  to  this  order 
of  dlfeafes,  under  his  clafs  cachexia,  as 
a proof  of  what  I advance. 

I 

• . I find  It  difficult,”  fays  dr.  cullen,  ' 
to  give  any  fufficiently  correX  and  pro- 
per  charaXer  of  tliis  order  ; the  difeafes, 
comprehended  under  it,  depend,  for  the 
mofl  part,  upon  a depraved  ftate  of  the 
whole  of  the  fluids,  producing  tumours, 
eruptions,  and  other  affedVioiis  of  the 
fkin.  Although  it  be  extremely  difficult 

‘‘  to 
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to  find  a general  charader  of  the  order 
‘‘  that  will  apply  lo  each  of  the  genera 
‘‘  and  fpecies,  I fhall  here  treat  of  the  prin- 
cipal  genera,  which  have  been  comnaonly 
“ comprehended  under  this  order,  and' 
w^hich  I have  enumerated  in  my  nofo« 
logy.”* 

The  enumeration  the  profeflbr  has  al- 
luded to  (I  am  forry  to  obferve  it)  is  too 
convincing  a fpecimen  of  the  prefen t me- 
lancholy flate  of  nofological  improvement- 
The  principal  genera,  treated  of  by  cullen? 
under  this  head,  are  scrophula,  syphilis, 
SCURVY,  and  jaundice.  The  fcurvy  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  only  genus  which 
may  very  properly  pertain  to  this  order  of 
difeafe,  the  impetigines,  prefuming  that 
the  following  pathology  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions will  well  apply  to  it,  as  arifing  from  a 
morbid  adion  and  condition  of  the  motions 
and  moving  powers  of  the  parts  concerned, 

It  Is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a very  inju- 
dicious overfight  in  fo  pure  a fyftematic 

WTiter 


^ VoL  IV.  page  357, 
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writer  as  dr.  gulden,  to  arrange  under  the 
head  of  impetiginous  affections,  the  fcro- 
phula,  fyphilis,  and  jaundice.  What  an 
idea  of  thefe  difeafes  muft  that  praClitioner 
take  up,  when  he  engages  in  the  ftudy  of 
medical  nofology,  who  has  not  been  pre- 
vioufly  blefl'ed  with  phyfiological  and 
pathological  erudition. 

In  the  fir  [I  place  ^ fcrophula  is  not,  when 
attentively  refleCled  on,  a cutaneous  affec- 
tion.  It  fliould  only  be  corifidered  as  a dif- 
eafe  of  the  glandular  parts  lying  under  the 
Ikin,  and  fometimes  extending  itfelf  to 
thofe  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vifcera. 

Cullen  has  not  confidered  this  difeafe 
as  depending  on  a peculiar  acrimony  in 
the  habit,  ‘ though  he  has  arranged  it  as  an 
impetiginous  afFeClion  in  his  clafs  cachex- 
ia ; for  he  has  faid,  that  it  arifes  from  a 
'peculiar  conJUtution  of  the  lymphatic  fyfiem. 
"This  is  agreeable  to  his  opinion,  that  the 
confideration  of  the  motions  and  moving 
powers  of  the  animal  oeconomy  muft  form 
the  leading  enquiry,  in  our  attempts  to  in- 
veftigate  the  principle,  perhaps,  of  every 

difeafe 
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difeafe,  with  which  the  human  body  may 
be  inflifted.  I (hall  therefore  prefume  to 
think  the  fcrophula  to  be  occafioned  by  a 
depraved  or  deficient  action  of  the  glandu- 
lar parts,  independent  of  a fpecific  or  ca* 
che£tic  virus. 

Seco7idly^  The  fyphllls  is  unlverfally 
known  to  be  contracted  by  the  operation 
of  a fpecific  virus,  received  by  the  abforb- 
ent  fyftem,  and  afterwards  circulated  thro’ 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  at  laft  affeCl- 
ing  and  Injuring  dhferent  parts  of  the  folids, 
topically  and  varioufly,  as  W'dl  as  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  at  the  fame  time, 
according  to  fome  peculiar  idiofyncracy  of 
the  conftitution,  or  to  fome  particular  law 
of  the  animal  oeconomy. 

t 

"Thirdly^  The  jaundice  Is  well  known  to 
have  its  origin  from  a depraved  action  or 
condition  of  the  liver,  or  from  obftruClion 
in  the  biliary  duCls,  arlfing  from  various 
caufes,  but  in  a fecondary  way  only  pro- 
ducing the  proper  iCterical  appearances  on 
the  Ikin,  without  a particular  local  difeafed 
ftate  of  it  ; In  fad,  the  Jkin  is  no  way  dif- 

D eajed^ 
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eafed^  but  is  changed  only  in  color,  from 
the  altered  ftate  of  the  blood,  tinged  from 
the  abforption  of  bile. 

This  is  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of 
impetiginous  nofology  in  this  country, 
Plenk  of  VIENNA,  who  has  very  affidu- 
oufly  brought  together  a numerous  aflem- 
blage  of  cutaneous  affedlions  under  a nofo- 
logical  view  and  arrangement,  has  only 
noticed  the  jiavedo  ibieritia^  as  a fpecles  of 
the  Jiavedo  cutis^  and  has  referred  you  to  the 
idierus  of  authors. I very  much  lament, 
that,  under  the  long-experienced  eye  of  our 
CULLENiAN  enieiidator,  fo  great  an  incon- 
fiftency  as  the  above  fliould  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  an  evidence  of  the  imper« 
fedion  and  evil  tendency  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  nofological  arrangement.  I can- 
not fee  of  what  ufe  the  fyftems  of  nofology 
can  be,  either  to  the  theory  or  prafllce  of 
medicine,  'if  the  feveral  genera,  under 
any  one  clafs  or  order,  are  to  be  brought 
together,  on  an  imaginary  and  ill-grounded 
relation  to  one  another,  when  on  cautious 

inveftigatlon 

* See  PLENCKii  do£lrina  de  morbis  cutaneis,  i7S3* 
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Inveftigatlon  they  are  found  to  be  fo  very 
oppofite  In  their  nature.  Others  probably 
will  not  be  at  a lofs  to  underftand  ; but  I 
cannot  help  being  myfelf  of  opinion,  that 
nofology  ought  to  be  eftabliflied  on  very 
pure  principles,  or  not  be  attempted  at  all. 

t 

A' few  errors  in  the  field  of  medical  ar« 
rangement  may  be  of  fomewhat  more  con- 
fequence  to  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race,  than  can  ever  attend  the  numerous 
deficiencies  of  thofe  iyftematic  compila- 
tions, which  have  only  for  their  objeQ:  the 
fcience  of  botany  and  natural  hiflory. 
But  the  botanift  and  zoologift  are  far  before 
us  in  minute  attention  and  obfervation. 
The  phyfiology  and  pathology  of  the  ani- 
mal (Economy  ftill  remajn,  in  fo  many 
refpefls,  obfcure  and  unfatisfa6lory,  that  we 
ought  fcrupuloufly  to  feel  our  way  in  the 
paths  of  nofology  hitherto  pointed  out  to 
us  ; and  I fear,  that,  till  our  theory  as  well 
as  practice  are  much  improved,  we  cannot 
build  any  thing  like  to  a nofological  ar- 
rangement, but  on  a very  feeble  foundar 
tion. 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA, 

•A 

; 

SECTION  II. 

SCORBUTUS  VERY  PROPERLY  BELONGS  TO 
THE  ORDER  OF  IMPETIGINES. 

THE  SCORBUTUS  Is  very  ftriftly  an  af- 
fection of  the  tkiii  ; as  are  alfo  the  ele- 
phantiasis, LEPRA,  FRAMB^SIA,  and 
TRICHOMA, 'in  Cullen's  nofological  clafs 
of  cachexi.e.  It  has  been  vinhelitatingly 
attributed  by  dr.  cullen  to  a confiderable 
change  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  occafioned 
by  a particular  nourlfhment,  introduced  by 
the  abforbent  vefl'els  irom  putrid  ingejla^  re-  ' 
ceived  into  the  ftomach,  and  primre  vice. 
Trotter  defends  his  illuftrious  mafter  for 
adhering  to  thisfopinion,  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  his  general  do6trine,  and  hlm- 
felf  fuppofes,  that  a preternaturaliy  fallne 
ftate  of  the  blood’ (if  I underftand  hi^ri 
right)  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  dif- 

eafe. 
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eafe,  while  the  phoenomena  of  itj  apparently 
conneBed  with  the  vital  or  miifcular  principle^ 
are  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  adtion  of 
the  fluids  upon  the  folids.* 

On  the  other  hand,  dr,  milman,  In 
his  late  enquiry  into  the  fource  from  whence 
the  fymptoms  of  the  f curvy  and  putrid  difeafes 
arife^  (and  he  is  the  only  author  I have  met 
with,  who  has  indulged  in  reafoning  on 
a principle  of  difeafe,  confonant  with  my 
own  early-conceived  ideas  on  the  fubje£t, 
and  direilly  repugnant  to  boerhaave’s 
doftrrne  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and 
which  principle  I (hall  take  the  liberty  of 
denominating,  and  fpeaking  of,  as  the 
MUSCULAR  PATHOLOGY,)  attributes  the 
morbid  alteration  of  the  fluids  to  a change  in 
the  condition  of  the  folids,  from  a weaknefs 
in  the  mufcular  fyftem  ; but  he  does  not 
point  out  what  particular  mufcular  fibres 
are  more  Immediately  concerned  In  the  pro- 
dudllon  of  fcorbutic  affections ; and  he  has 
faid  nothing  farther,  refpeCtIng  the  condi- 
tion 

* Mr.  TH.  trotter’s  obfervations  on  the  feurvy,  Edin, 
1786,  p.  62. 
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tlon  of  veffels  in  the  difeafe,  than  that, 
they  break  on  the  lead:  touch.” 

Dr.  milman  has  confidered  this  weak- 
iiefs  as  depending  on  a gradual  diminution 
of  the  vital  power,  the  vis  vitalis  of 
GAUBius,  and  has  therefore  attempted  to 
eftablifli  this  diminution  in  the  living  prin- 
ciple^ as  the  PROXIMATE  caufe  of  fcurvy. 
After  having  enumerated  the  affe6lioiis  of 
the  mufcular  fibre,  as  pointed  out  by  Fon- 
tana, he  fays,  the  fame  affedtions  bc- 
ing^confpicuous  in  the  difeafe  of  which 
I am  fpeaking,  I think  myfelf  warranted 
in  referring  them  to  the  fame  caufe,  and 
to  conclude,  that  the  fcurvy  is  not  a dif- 
eafe  of  the  fluids,  but  of  the  folids ; 
that  its  feat  is  in  the  mufcular  fibre  ; 
that  its  proximate  cause  consists 

f 

in  a gradual  diminution  of  the 
VITAL  POWER,  by  the  remote  caufes  of 
“ this  difeafe;  that  the  torpor,  weaknefs, 
&c.  obferved  in  all  the  functions,  are 
the  firfl:  effefts  of  the  proximate 

CAUSE,  viz»  THE  DIMINUT ION.  OF  THE 
VITAL  POWER  ; and  that  the  fublequent 
diminiflied  cohefion  between  the  parti-' 

cles 
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cles  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  the  ten* 
dency  of  thefe  to  putrefadion,  are  links 
of  the  fame  chain,  and  are  ultimately 
derived  from  the  fame  fource.”^ 

I agree  with  dr.  milman  fully  in  the 
general  principle  which  he  has  laid  down, 
and  am  not  in  the  lead  fhaken  in  my  at- 
tachment to  it,  by  what  Mr.  trotter 
has  fo  difpajjionaiely  advanced  in  objeillon 
to  the  authenticity^  as  well  as  the  ingenuity^ 
of  the  doctrine.  My  convidion  of  its  juft- 
nefs  is  the  more  ftrengthened,  from  its 
being  fo  contefted  a point ; for  I feel  it  cer- 
tain,  from  the  contrariety  of  opinions  on 
the  fubjefl,  that  one  fide  of  the  queftion  J 
mud  be  wrong  ; and  I am  lmpuj_fiyely  kd 
to  think,  from  the  great  irritability  of  our 
animal  machine,  that  the  follds  are  much  . 
more  likely,  even  in  the  produdlon  of 

fcurvy,  to  affefl:  and  alter  the  fluids,  than 

« 

the  reverfe,  particularly  when  I confi- 
der,  that  fo  many  occafional  and  exciting 
caufes  combine  to  didurb  its.  aftions  fo 

com- 


^ Milman’s  effay  on  the  fourre  of  the  fcurvy,  Bcc, 
Page  103. 
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complicated,  its  affeflions  fo  wonderful, 
and  its  impreffions  fo  innumerable, 

I mull:  however  fo  far  differ  from  dr. 
MILMAN,  as  to  look  upon  the  diminution 
of  the  vital  power  as  the  predisposition 
or  the  PRIMARY  and  predisponent  ge- 
neral CAUSE  of  the  coming  on  of  the 
fcurvy,  and  not,  as  he  has  confidered  it,  the 
proximate  cause.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  proximate  feems  to  me  not,  in  general, 
to  be  juftly  comprehended.  If  I underftand 
the  term  right,  we  are  to  feek  for  proximate 
caufes  in  the  immediate  feat  of  the  morbid 
affedlon,  whatever  be  the  difeafe.  In  this 
light  dr.  CULLEN  has  made  ufe  of  It  in  his 
do£lrine  of  fever.  In  the  fcurvy  therefore 
we  fliould  call  that  the  proximate  caufe, 
which  immediately  brings  about  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  Ikin,  and  that,  I think, 
"will  be  found  to  be  feated  in  the  velfels  of 
the  parts  affefted.  I am  of  opinion,  that 
the  fcurvy,  as  a difeafe  of  the  fkin,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  a certain  morbid  ftate  and  Im- 
paired aflion  of  the  fylfem  of  capillary  ves- 
fels.  What  this  ftate  particularly  is,  It 
remains  for  me  hereafter  to  point  out. 


In 
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In  refpefl  to  the  mifconceptlon  of  terms, 
1 may  go  farther,  and  obferve,  that  even 
the  prcdifpofing  and  remote  caufes  are  not 
in  general  well  ’ diftingulfhed  by  writers* 
There  are  too  many  who  do  not  clearly  di- 
geft  the  different  dlvifions  and  terms  in  a 
pathological  fyftem.  In  a very  late  publi- 
cation on  the  SCURVY,  by  a gentleman* 
of  experience,  who  feems  to  have  received 
a part  of  his  education  at  the  medical  dalles 
of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  I have 
read  a very  indilllnft  account  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  terms,  predifpofin^^  remote^ 
and  proximate^  to  the  various  caufes.  In 
this  moll  probably  ufeful  prophylaftic 
work,  the  chapters  on  the  different  caufes 
of  fcurvy  appear  to  me  fo  very  confufedly 
put  together,  that  I am  certain  they  would 
afford  very  little  information  or  inftrudion, 
even  to  the  moft  attentive  ftudent,  not- 
withftanding  that  the  obje£l  of  the  work  is 
highly  meritorious. 

This  author  has  obferved,  that  it  is  of 
‘‘  little  confequence  in  pradtice  what  may 

E be 
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be  the  proximate  caufe,”  after  having  re- 
marked, that  the  conjeftiires  concerning  it 
are  of  a very  oppofite  nature  ; and  he  almofl: 
implies,  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  ; 
(at  leaf!:  the  title  of  the  chapter  implies  fo  ;) 
or  that  they  are  different  in  different  cafes, 
which  I cannot  admit  as  poffible  in  refpeft 
to  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  tho’ 
its  degrees  may  greatly  vary.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  writer  has  not  rightly 
underftood  the  meaning  of  the  term  proxi- 
mate. It  alfo  hurt  me  much  to  find,  that 
even  In  this  enlightened  age,  after  all  the 
labours  and  clear  reafoning  of  our  illuftri- 
ous  modern  fyftematic  dr.  cullen,  a well 
educated  praflitloner  fhould  give  fo  great  a 
latitude  to  the  w^ell  refuted,  and  I might 
now  fay  obfolete,  do£lrInes  of  the  humoral 
pathology.  When  it  Is  duly  weighed,  that 
our  indications  of  cure  are  in  general 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  proxi- 
mate caufe,  it  will  furely  be  admitted  as 
of  confequence,  to  eftablifh  clearly  this 
part  of  the  pathology. 


^ - - - DERMATO- 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA  : 


SECTION  III. 

f 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  CUTIS  VERA, 
AND  ITS  EMANATIONS  THE  RETE 
MUCOSUM  AND  CUTICLE. 

6“^“  . 2 

TO  further  convince  my  reader  of  the 

difficulties  of  the  fubjeft,  it  ought  to  be 

> 

obferved  to  him,  that  the  minute  ftrufture 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cutis  ver  a, 
with  its  exterior  and  interior  appendages^  do 
not  feem  yet  to  be  either  fatisfa£loriIy  de- 
fcrlbed  from  the  laborious  purfuits  of  ana- 
tomical  men,  or  fully  determined  on  by 
the  reafonings  and  conjeflures  of  phyfiolo* 
gifts.  T^hey  would,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, merit  particular  diftln£lion,  and 
would  with  great  propriety  form  a fepa*? 
rate  branch  of  phyfiology,  under  the  title 

^ E ?/  ’ of 
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of  DERMATOLOGiA  ! I Very  much^ 

think,  that  it  would  be  confidered  as  a 
very  intereftlng  part  of  education,  in  every 
fchooi  of  medicine. 

From  our  prefent  imperfeflions  on  this 
part  of  our  fubjeft,  it  becomes  a very  dif- 
ficult point,  to  aflert  with  confidence  the 
particular  morbid  ftate  of  the  fkin,  which 
confiitutes  the  proximate  caufe  of  each  of  the 
different  cutaneous  afFe6Hons  ; but  a general 
one,  for  all  of  them  may  be  ,more  readily 
eftablifhed,  yet  I fear  not  clearly  eluci- 
dated. It  muft  however  be  doing  right  to 

f — O ^ _ 

offer  a fliort  anatomical  defcription  of  the 
Ikin,  agreeable  to  the  obfervations  and  en- 
quiries of  the  prefent  day,  by  diffedion  and 
experiment. 


In  the  firfl:  place,  the  outfide  of  the  Ikin,  ' 
or  CUTIS  VERA,  is  defended  by  a thiii« 
tranfparent  pellicle,  which  has  been  called 
by  the  various  names  of  epidermis 
- Jepithelion,  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin.  The  ^ 
fubftance  of  the  cuticle  is  very  uniform 
on  the  fide  next  the  cutis  vera,  / but 

V 

on  the  outer  fide  it  feems  compofed  of  a 

number 
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number  of  very  fine  fmall  fquammous 
LAMiNiE,  without  any  appearance  of  a fi- 
brous or  vafcuiar  texture,  except  fome 
fmall  filaments  here  and  there,  by  which 
it  is  connefted  to  the  parts  beneath  it.  Its 
origin  Is  faid  to  be  obfeure,  and  its  gener 
ration  furprifingly  fudden,  which  is  a ftrong 
circumftance  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of 
HALLER  and  others,  who  have  reported  it 
to  be  derived  from  an  arterious,  rather  than 
a nervous,  fecretlon.  Klinkosch  has  cho- 
fen  to  confider  it  as  obtaining  its  origin 
from  the  fource  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
However  confUtuted,  It  has  been  thought 
by  fome  to  ferve  for  contrafting  or  forming 
the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  veflels  ; 
for  whenever  it  is  feparated  by  abrafion, 
or  otherwife,  thefe  veflels  throw  out  their 
fefous  or  lymphatic  fluids  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  ordinarily.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther obferved  of  the  cuticle,  that  it  is  na- 
turally conftrudted  in  blacks  of  two  diftinft 
plates,  which  are  more  eafily  feparated  in 
them  than  in  Europeans. 

Secondly the  cuticle  there  is  a 
fubftance  of  a greyifh  colour,  formed  with 

fomewliat 
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fomewhat  of  a net-work  appearance,  and 

hence  It  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 

RETE  MucosuM,  but  It  Is  fometimes  called 

the  CORPUS  MUCOSUM,  and  the  corpus 

RETicuLARE.  It  Is  of  a foft,  mucllagl- 

nous,  and  vifcid  nature,  and  fills  up  the 

interftices  of  ^thofe  fibres  and  filaments 

which  run  between  the  cutjs  vera  and  cu* 

ticula.  It  is  this  rete  mucofum  which 

chiefly  gives  the  colour  to  the  (kin  ; but  it 

has  not  been  clearly  and  properly  dlftiii- 

guifhed  by  turner  and  others,  In  their 

erroneous  anatomical,  and  phyfiological, 

account  of  the  cutis.  Haller  has  ob- 

ferved  of  this  intermediate  mucus,  and 

itmv-membranaceous  fubftance,  that  it  has 

of  late  been  commonly  called  the  rete 

» 

MALPIGHIANUM,  or  malpighian  mucus, 
but  vlfible  pores  through  it,  have  not  been 
obferved,  analogous  to  the  perforations  of 
a fieve. 

T'hirdly^ — The  cuticle  adheres  very  clofely 
to  the  cutaneous  papillae  under  it,  and 
which  pafs  through  the  corpus  or  rete  mu- 
cofum ; but  it  adheres  ftill  clofer  to  this 
{tmi-membj'anotts  fubflance,  the  rete  mu-- 

cofum 
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cofum,  which,  as  Is  obferved  by  fome,  may 
be  eafily  ralfed  along  with  it,  and  they  have 
very  much  appeared  to  be  true  portions  or 
continuations  of  one  another : yet  very 
different  ends  are  very  evidently  anfwered 
by  them.  The  cuticula  is  the  only  fimple 
and  uncompounded  part  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, and  is  alfo  the  moft  uncorruptible  in 
its  ftate  of  vital  exiftence. 

Fourthly^-^The  cutis  vera  may  be  ex- 
plicitly defined  as  follows  : It  is  a ftrong, 
thick,  univerfal  covering  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  body,  immediately  above  the 
adipofe  membrane,  which  lies  over  the 
mufcles,  tendons,  bones,  &c.  forming  the 
external  parts  of  the  animal  machine.  It  is 
compofed  of  a clofe  texture  of 'fibres  of  va- 
rious kinds,  belonging  to,  or  confiftlng  of, 
capillary  arteries,  fanguineous,  ferous,  and 
lymphatic,  with  the  correfponding  veins  to 
each  kind  ; of  nerves  ; and  of  the  lymphatic 
abforbents  ; w^lth  the  neceffary  but  frnall 
quantity  of  cellular  membrane,  which 
binds  them  all  together,  forming  what  may 
be  called  the  parenchyma  of  the  true  (kin. 
With  thefe  tubular  parts  may  alfo  be 

named, 
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named,  as  internal  appendages  to  the  cutis 
vera,  the  febaceous  glands  with  their  du6ls, 
and  the  bulbs  and  roots  of  the  hair,  both 
which  pafs  from  the  internal  furface  thro* 
the  (kin.  The  dlfpofition  and  connexion 
of  the  capillary  veflTels  I (hall  more  parti- 
cularly point  out  on  another  occafion,  with 
perhaps  the  affiftance  of  a plate.  Other 
tubes  or  pores  have  been  mentioned  as  con- 
ducing, independent  of  the  glandular  parts, 
an  oily  liniment  from  the  adipofe  mem- 
brane, in  fome  parts  of  the  body. 

All  thefe  minute  parts,  when  taken  to- 
gether, conftitute  a moil  complicated  organ, 
endowed  with  a high  irritability,  and  indu- 
bitably of  great  importance  to  the  animal 
machine,  both  in  (icknefs  and  in  health. 

The  outer  furface  of  the  cutis  vera  has 
been  diftingulfhed  by  its  papillae,  which 
have  been  deferibed  as  pyramid  ales. 
They  confift  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and 
lymphatic  veflTels,  and  are  knitted  together 
by  cellular  membrane  : the  feiife  of  touch 
has  been  particularly  aferibed  to  thefe  cu- 
taneous papillae,  and  they  have  been  accord- 

ingly 
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ingly  obferved  largeft  at  . the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  The  cutis  vera  has  been  fuppofed 
capable  of  contrafting  and  dilating  to  a 
furprizing  degree.* 

Fifthly^ — Where  there  are  large  orifices 
in  the  cutis  vera^  leading  from  paflages 
belonging  to  internal  organs,  it  terminates 
by  being  gradually  loft  at  the  apertures  of 
thofe  paflages  ; but  it  has  been  obferved* 
that  it  then  varies  both  in  fubftance  and 
appearance  ; for  the  mucous  follicles,  in 
the  cutaneous  openings  from  the  internal 
parts,  are  very  different  from  the  external 
febaceous  cryptce^  though  it  may  be  faid, 
that  they  are  analogous  to  one  another. 
It  has  been  reported  of  the  learned  boNn, 

F that 

/ 

* ProfelTor  wrisberg  has  obferved,  “ that  the  cuta- 
“ neons  papillse,  no  regard  being  paid  to  their  difference 
“ of  fituation,  are  all  formed  from  the  cellular  texture, 
which  ferves  them  for  a foundation,  into  which  feveral 
furrows  of  veffels  are  diredfed ; and  the  filament  of  a 
nerve,  which  is  eafily  found  in  the  tubercles  of  the 
“ tongue  and  glans  penis,  when  it  reaches  this  tubercle, 
“ is  as  it  mjcre  foftened  and  abforbed  into  a fponge.  Al- 
“ BiNus  has  elegantly  reprefented  the  diverfity  of  the 
“ papilla:?.”  See  haller’s  firfr  line.s  of  phyfiology,  edin. 
1786. 
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that  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon  this 
fubjed. 

' The  inner  furface  of  the  truf/s  vera  is 
moulded  on  the  outer  furface  of  the  mem- 
hr  ana  adipofa  ; and  it  appears  as  if  the 
membranous  part  of  the  adipofe  covering, 
by  being  extended  and  mixed  with  the 
vefTels,  &c.  formed,  under  a ftate  of 
condenfatlon,  the  parenchyma  of  the  true 
fkin.  This  membranous  part,  when  free 
of  fat,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
memhrana  cellulofa. 

Sixthly y The  GLANDULE  sebace^, 

which  have  been  divided  into  the  fimple 
and  the  compounded,  are  fald  to  be  feated 
under  the  fkin  or  cutis  vera^  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  to  perforate  it  by  their 
excretory  dudis.  They  have  been,  by' 
fome,  improperly  called  sudorificje,  and 
are  faid  to  be  numerous  in  particular  parts 
of  the  body,  to  wit,  about  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  the  ingulna,  and  behind  the 
ears  ; the  hairy  fcalp,  fkin  of  the  fore- 
head, and  edges  of  the  eyelids  ; the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

Others, 
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Others,  again,  have  made  another  kind  of 
obfervatlon,  namely,  that  they  are  moft  nu- 
merous in  thofe  parts  of  the  body  more  im- 
mediately expofed  to  the  atmofpheric  air  ; 
and  have  particularly  pointed  out  as  fuch, 
the  fkin  of  the  brow,  the  face,  and  the 
furface  behind  the  ears,  in  which,  as  w^eil 
as  other  places,  it  has  been  faid,  that  there 
are  a great  many  of  the  compounded  fort. 
What  anatomical  obfervers  have  meant  by 
this  diftindiion^  I have  not  been  able  clearly 
to  comprehend,  nor  have  they  properly 
defcribed. 

They  hav^e  alfo  been  confidered  as  nu- 
merous in  thofe  parts,  which  are  moft  fre- 
quently liable  to  being  expofed  to  much 
attrition,  as  the  arm  pits,  the  nipples,  the 
groins,  the  glans  penis,  the  nymph^e,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  and  cleft  of 
the  podex,  and  the  hams.  They  have  alfo 
been  defcribed  as  frequently  fending  out 
hairs.  Though  anatomical  refearches  have 
not  hitherto  demonftrated  them  to  be  every 
where,  yet  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  they 
are  in  no  part  wanting,  becaufe  the  fordes^ 
colledled  on  every  part  of  the  outer  furface 
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of  the  body,  has  been  found  to  be  of  the 
febaceous  kind. 

Befides  the  febaceous  undllon,  as  a 
glandular  fecretion,  it  has  been  further 
fuppofed,  as  has  been  before  alluded  to, 
that  another  fort  of  liniment  is  poured 
out  upon  the  cutis  vera^  from  the^  adipofe 
membrane  itfelf,  by  its  particular  pores, 
independent  of  the  intervention  of  glands  ; 
and  that  this  more  efpecially  takes  place 
where  the  (kin  is  much  covered  with  hair, 
as  in  the  hairy  icalp,  &c.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  a natural  greahuefs  is 
difceriiible,  more  or  lefs,  on  the  whole 
furface  of  the  human  body,  occafioned  by 
fome  fpecific  fecretion  or  effufion,  for  that 
particular  purpofe. 

hapyly^ — Both  the  hair  and  nails  may' 
be  confidered  as  appendages  to  the  (kin. 
The  former  is  more  particularly  connefted 
with  the  cutis  vera^  having  its  origin 
from  a little  bulb,  which  has  been  repre- 
fented  as  membranous,  ftrong,  and  vaf- 
cular,  and  imbedded  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane lying  under  the  (kin*  The  bulbs 

have 
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have  been  lometlmes  called  GLANDULi^: 
FiLiFERiE.  They  !'ave  alfo  been  defcribed 
as  Irnali  fpongy  bodies  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair  ; and  are  reprefented  by  haller,  as 
being  conltiuued  of  a bulb  within  a bulb, 
the  inner  one  being  furrounded  with 
blood,  from  which  arifes  the  hair,  laid 
over  in  fome  places  with  an  adipofe 
humour.  The  hair,  with  its  cylindrical 
{heaths,  e’lters  the  cutaneous  pore,  pafles 
through  the  cutis  vera^  and  forces  the 
epidermis^  into  a iimilar  fheath.  The  hair 
thus  produced,  continues  organifed  through 
its  whole  length,  in  a wonderful  manner, 
receiving  its  nourifhment  from  thefe 
minute  and  complicated  fources.  The 
bulbs  themfelves  are  faid  to  be  furniflied 
with  importing,  and  exporting,  blood 
veflels,  with  nerves,  &c.  the  hair  being 
as  it  were  the  excretory  dufls  from  them. 


I II.  ■ ireg-gTEg**.— "" 

Many  more  minute  particulars  might  be 
r.oticed  as  connected  with  the  pliyfiology 
of  the  cutis  vcra  ; but  the  circumftance  of 
the  Ikin,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  mold 
ftrlking,  and  which  requires  to  be  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  pointed  out,  as  immediately  in- 
terefling  to  our  fubjeft,  is  its  great 
VASCULARITY,  independent  of  its  being 
the  organ  of  touch,  and  the  fource  of 
feeling ; and  when  its  vafcularity  and 
irritability  are  taken  together,  and  added 
to  the  other  circumftances  pertaining  to 
its  complicated  organic  ftrufture,  they 
will  furely  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
convince  every  one,  that  the  difeafes  to 
which  the  ikin  is  liable,  and  wdth  which 
it  may  be  connefled,  muft  be  unavoidably 
both  very  various,  and  very  numerous, 
particularly  when  we  attentively  confider 
their  varieties  as  depending  more  on  the 
peculiarity  of  temperament,  and  the  gene- 
ral ftate  of  the  body,  than  any  fpecific 
difference  in  the  local  affeflion  itlelf. 

I may  alfo  further  remark,  that  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  complex  flrufture  and 
fenfibility  of  the  cutis  vera  add  much  to 
the  'difficulty  in  attempting  a new  patho^ 
logical  explanation  of  its  difeafes,  they 
alfo  render  It  almoft  impoffible  to  fuccecd 
in  any  plan  ibr  a nofological  arrangement, 
with  a view  to  aflifi:  and  dlre6t,_or  vary. 
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our  treatment  of  them,  according  to  their 
different  appearances,  by  clear  diagnoftic 
principles. 

It  is  however  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  parts  differing  fo  much  In  their  fpe- 
clfic  qualities,  conftruftlon,  and  ufes,  as 
the  febaceous  glands,  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair,  and  the  perfpirable  velfels  moft  cer- 
tainly do,  fhould  be  liable  to  their  feparate 
morbid  affeftions,  which  I do  not  think 
impoffible,  by.  more  attentive  obfervatlon 
to  their  local  condition,  as  well  as  to  their 
general  connedlion  with  the  conftitutlonal 
tendency  either  to  plethora  or  Inanition, 
fully  to  inveftigate  and  difcrimlnate.  Not- 
wlthftanding  I thus  think,  1 ftill  very 
much  fear,  that  It  ever  will  be  found  a 
moft  difficult  tafk  to  diftlnguiffi  impetigi- 
nous diforders  by  clear  pathognomic 
fymptoms. 

To  proceed  with  our  obfervations  on 
impetiginous  theory  and  pradice. 


DERMATO- 
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D E RM  AT  O-P  AT  H O L O G I A , 


SECTION  IV. 

* 

IMPETIGINOUS  AFFECTIONS  DO  NOT  SO 
PROPERLY  BELONG  TO  THE  CLASS 

CACHEXIA. 

IT  feems  to  have  been  very  unlverfally 
fuppofed,  from  the  writings  of  phyficians 
in  general,  that  moft  of  the  cafes  of  cuta- 
neous afFedtions  depended  on  a degree  of 
acrimony,  or  impurity  in  the  circulating 
fluids,  thrown  upon  the  Ikin,  from  its  be«» 
ing  prevalent  in  the  conftitution.  But  the 
particular  nature  of  this  acrimony  has  been 
fcarcely  ever  known,  fo  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  follow  any  particular  indica- 
tion of  cure.  On  this  account  they  have 
laid  down  a general  one,  to  wit,  the  chang- 
ing the  whole  mafs  of  fluids,  and  they  have 

accordingly 
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accordingly  recommended  the  dietetic 
maij  with  Increafed  evacuations,  to  be 
continued  for  a longer  or  fliorter  time,  as 
the  fpecial  nature  of  the  cafe  might  feeni 
to  require* 

There  is  good  feafon  to  fuppofe  that  tills' 
principle  of  treatment  might  be  very  pro^ 
per  on  fome  occafions,'  w^hen  the  faiigui'- 
neous  or  plethoric  temperaments,  either 
natural,  or  acquired,  from  wdiatfoever  caufe, 
prevalh  Such  a conftitutional  ftate,  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  cutaneous  afFedHons,  is 
moft  frequently  met  combined  with  the 
impetiginous  complaints  of  children,  In 
whom  PLETHORA  and  irritability  oftenTm- 
pair  the  healthful  balance  and  condition  of 
the  cutaneous  extreme  veffels*  On  fucb 
occafions  I confider  the  anti-phlogiftic  treat- 
ment, above  recommended,  as  neceiiarlly 
preparatory  to  that  indication  of  cure«,> 
which  is  to  be  followed  up,  with  a view  of 
removing^  on  the  principle  of  a mus- 
cular PATHOLOGY,  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  local  cutaneous  affedlion. 

a 

Drake 
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Drake  has  obferved  In  his  anthropo-t 
LOGiA  NOVA,^  “ that  the  leprofy,  from 
its  obftinacy  iu  refifting  all  manner  of 
medicines,  may  demand  the  confideration 
of  a phyfician,  and  properly  enough  (^fays 
he)  in  this  place  ; (treating  of  the  ikia) 
for  the  root  and  caufe  may  juftly  be 
thought  to  lie  elfewhere,  yet  the  vifible 
feat  of  it  is  in  the  cuticle  and  furface  of 
the  (kin.’* 

I then  expected  that  he  would  have  en- 
deavoured himfelf  to  account  for  the  local 
difeafed  condition  of  the  Ikin  ; but  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  fubjedl,  in  conformity  to  the 
old  fyftems  of  phylic^  and  fpoils  all  by  his 
explanation,  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  fa- 
line  humours  of  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
doftrine  of  the  humoral  pathology.  So 
little  even  did  the  ancients  think,  that  the ' 
moving  powers  of  the  animal  machine 
could  be  at  all  concerned  in  the  produftion 
of  cutaneous  afFedlions,  that  they  went  fo 
far  as  to  attribute  the  procefs  of  perfplra- 
tion  itfelf  to  the  condition  of  the  circulating 

fluids 
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fluids,  rather  than  to  the  altered  and  varied 
adllon  ot  the  follds,  and  fangulferous  fysr 
tem  of  veffels,  immediately  connected  with 
this  important  office  of  the  Ikin. 

That  fome  cutaneous  affections  feem  to 
depend  upon  a particular  acrimony  or 
rus^  diffufed  through  the  volume  of  the 
fanguineous  and  ferous  fluids,  is  not  to  be 
difputed.  But  It  feems  to  me  ftill  to  be 
of  that  fpecial  kind,  which  acts  by  its  ftl- 
mulatlng  effeCts  upon  the  irritable  follds, 
rather  than  on  the  common  idea  of  the  fpe- 
cific  aClIon  of  a virus  on  the  circulating 
fluids.  Illuftratlve  of  what  I mean,  I fliall 
beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  I think  the  fy-* 
philitlc  virus  may  aCt  in  this  way,  or  on 
this  principle,  in  its  produClion  of  faucial 
and  cutaneous  affeClIons,  from  the  high  ir- 
ritability attendant  on  the  fyftem  of  capil- 
lary veffels.  This  opinion  Is  not  at  all 
repugnant  to  what  1 have  fald  in  the  firft 
feClion,  that  the  syphilis  is  not  an  impe- 
tiginous affeClIon  : becaufe  I confider  pro- 
per impetiginous  difeafes  as  not  occafioiied 
by  a fpeclfic  virus  In  the  habit,  though  an 
acrimonious  humour  locally  attends  them. 

Q Z Mod 
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Moft  of  the  chronic  eruptions  of  the 
(kin  are  certainly  topical  afFeftlons,  con- 
hefted  with  a general  debility  of  the  mus- 
cular fyftem,  and  Immediately  dependent 
on  a lofs  of  balance  In  the  circulation  of 
the  external  and  internal  extreme  veffels. 

When  the  Illuftrlous  cullen  felt  him- 
felf  at  a lofs,  at  fome  of  his  clinical 
leflures,  in  what  manner  to  account  for 
the  common  cutaneous  efflorefcencles,  and 
other  morbid  appearances  of  the  Ikin,  he 
ufually  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
were  owing  probably  to  fome  derangement 
in  the  balance  of  the  fyftem,  but  he  did 
not  offer  any  particular  explanation  of  this 
opinion,  or  expreflion,  • or  in  what  parti- 
cular manner  the  derangement  could  be 
brought  about,  ■ 

‘The  impetiginous  affe£lions,’  which  we 
are  almoft  every  day  meeting  with,  are,  in- 
my  opinion,  direftly  caufed  by  a topical 
dlf-arrangement,  or  morbid  acllon,  of  the 
living  parts,  or  moving  powers  of  the  fkin. 
What  this  topical  ftate  of  the  ctiUs^  labour- 
ing under  a local  difeafe,  may  be,  (though 
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the  confUtution  may  more  or  lefs  fympa- 
thife  with  it,)  I am  in  the  following  pages . 
to  attempt  more  particular!}^  to  inveftigate  ; 
laying  therefore  afide  the  opinion  of  a ge- 
neral acrimony,  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to 
the  confideration  of  a partial  one,  in  ac- 
counting for  which,  I fear  It  will  be 
thought,  that  I enter  very  dogmatically 
into  the  explanation  of  this  part  of  my  fub- 
jeft  ; yet  I have  to  hope,  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  fruitlefsly  wearied  by  the  rea- 
fonlng,  but  in  the  end  convinced  by  the 
fails,  that  will  be  brought  forward  in  fup- 
port  of  the  induilion,  which  will  naturally 
be  made  from  them.  When  I have  been 
obliged  to  differ  from  fome  great  authori- 
ties, 1 have  ventured  to  declare  it  with  fear 
and  diffidence  : for  though  I am  fo  free  as 
to  reafon  for  myfelf,  I refpecl  the  opinions 
of  other  men.  This  I have  faid  before,^ 
but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  my  having  fup- 
pofed,  that  chronic  cutaneous  difeafes  are 
only  local  affeitlons  of  the  flcin,  with  which 

the 
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the  irritability  of  the  mufcular  fyftem  may 
however  fympathife,  that  I have  been  led 
to  diftinguifli  this  fe£lion,  as  pertaining  to 
the  hitherto  improper  nofological  claffifi- 
catron  of  impetiginous  complaints.  For 
DR.  Cullen’s  charafter  of  his  clafs  CA«? 
CHEXIriE  is  the  following. 

Totius,  vel  magnae  partis  corporis  ha- 
bitus  depravatus,  fine  pyrexia  pri- 
maria,  vel  neurofi.’’ 

And  that  of  his  order  of  impetigines, 
under  this  clafs,  is  in  thefe  w'ords,  viz. 

Cachexiae,  cutem  et  externum  corpus  • 
‘‘  praccipue  deformantes.” 

Now  as  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  ge- 
neral habit  is  not  cachedtic  or  depraved,  I 
am  dlfpofed  to  think,  that  they  would 
more  properly  come  under  nofological  ar- 
rangement in  his  clafs  LOCALES,  which 
he  has  charaflerized  thus. 

Partis,  non  tctius  corporis,  affedlio.”'^ 

For 


See  Cullen’s  fynopflsuofologiaemethodicx.  Vol.  ii. 
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For  In  as  far  as  afFe£lIons  of  the  mufcular, 
•as  well  as  the  nervous,  fyftem,  conftltute 
the  various  genera  of  that  clafs  of  difeafes, 
while  many  of  its  fpecies  are  pointed  out 
as  local  complaints,  or  fympathies,  from  a 
general  affedlion  of  the  whole  lyftem,  I have 
a right  to  think,  that  the  circulating  fyftem 
is  as  much  entitled,  and  is. as  liable,  to  its 
fpecific  local  derangements  or  diforders,  as 
the  nervous  fyftem,  particularly  when  we 
refledt,  that  its  fund  ion  is  fo  very  much 
conneded  with  mufcular  irritability^ 


BERMATO^ 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION  V. 

SOME  COROLLARIES  ON  WHICH  THE  NEW 
PATHOLOGY  IS  ESTABLISHED. 

THE  following  phyfiological  corollaries 
are  to  be  confidered  as  the  data  on  which 
I attempt  to  eftablifh  a new  explanation  of 
the  difeafes  of  the  human  Ikin,  and  will 
very  properly  precede  the  enumeration  of 
the  generally  received  dodrines  of  cuta* 
neous  inflammation  and  eruption. 

I.  The  human  body  may  be  compared 
to  an  hydraulic  machine,  being  confti- 
tuted  almofl:  entirely  of  veffels,  or  hollow 
tubes. 


II.  Thd 
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II.  The  fluids^  tranfmltted  and  circu- 
lated through  veflelsj  bear  a very  fuperior 
proportion,  when  compared  to  the  weight 
of  the  whole  human  body. 

S 

III.  The  mufcular  fibres  conftitute  n 
very  great  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
foUds  of  the  human  body,  and  are  en- 
dowed with  confiderable  irritability. 

IV.  The  perfect  circulation  through 
the  fyftems  of  fanguiferous  and  feriferbus 
veflels,  depends  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  the  healthful  ftdte  of  the  muf^ 
cular  fyfterri. 

V.  The  arterious  portion  of  the  vafeu- 
lar  fyftem  is  rrlofl:  numeroufly  furnilhed 
with  mufcular  fibres,  which  increafe  in 
proportion  as  the  veflels  become  fmaller- 
fo  that  the  flruftufe  of  the  extreme 
arteries,  is  at  laft  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  mufcular. 

VI.  The  vafcularity  qf  the  cutis  vera 
is  fo  great,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  form  a 
compares  of  fmall  arteries,  and  other 

H vefles 
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veffels.  It  is  therefore  organifed  with 
as  high  a degree  of  mufcular  irritability, 
as  any  part  of  the  body. 

VII.  The  emunflorles  of  the  animal 
machine  are  intended  to  keep  up  a proper 
balance  between  the  ingefta  and  the  egefta, 
and  they  a6t  In  proportion  to  the  former. 

In  this  light,  the  fkin  is  the  principal 
emundlory  of  the  human  body. 

VIII.  So  great  is  the  irritability  and 
living  principle  of  the  mufcular  fibre, 
that  DEATH  itfelf  has  been  confidered  as  a 

f 

flimulus  to  a mufcle,  when  its  approaches 
have  been  flow. 

Thefe  points  of  phyfiology,  properly 
viewed,  may  be  ftamped  as  the  principles, 
on  which  the  following  new  pathological  ' 
dodrine  is  built,  and  they  are  even  mate- 
rially conneded  with  all  modern  opinions 
on  the  fubjed  of  Impetiginous  Inflamma- 
tion, and  cutaneous  Irritation. 
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SECTION  VI. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  CUTANEOUS  INFLAM- 
MATION INTO  PHLEGMONIC,  EXAN- 
THEMATIC,  AND  ERYTHEMATIC. 

INFLAMMATION,  moft  ftridly  cuta^ 
neousy  is  very  evidently  of  different  kinds, 
and  in  later  times  has  been  divided  into 
two,  which  have  been  diflinguifhed  by 
the  names  phlegmon  and  erysipelas. 
I think  the  divifion  will  very  properly 
admit  of  three  kinds,  viz,  the  phlegmo* 
nous ; the  exanthematous,  or  eryfipelatous  ; 
and  the  erythematous.  Cullen  fays, 
There  are  two  cafes  of  erysipelas, 
which  ought  to  he  diflinguifhed  by 
‘‘  different  appellations.  When  the  dis- 
eafe  is  an  affedlion  of  the  fkin  alone, 

Hz  ‘‘  and 
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and  very  little  of  the  whole  fyftem,  or 
when  the  affeftion  of  the  fyftem  is 
only  fymptomatical  of  the  external 
inflammation,  I fhall  give  the  difeafe 
the  narne  of  erythema  ; but  when 
the  external  inflammation  is  an  exanthe- 
may  and  fymptomatical  of  an  affedlion 
‘‘  of  the  whole  fyftem,  I lhall  name  the 

difeafe  ERYsiP£LAs.”t 

\ 

To  form  a nice  diftindlion  between 
thefe  two  cutaneous  affedions,  is  of  the 
firft  confequence  in  pradlice  ; and  I think, 
from  their  fpecific  difference,  they  fliould 
more  properly  be  confidered  as  feparate 
GENERA,  than  as  only  different  fpecies  of 
an  eryjipelaious  affeftion*  This  has  led  me 
to  propofe  the  divifion  of  inflammation, 
ftri(3:ly  cutaneous,  into  the  above  three 
kinds.  For  an  eryjipelas  chirurgically ' 
treated,  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
medically  enquired  into,  has  proved  of 
ferious  confequence,  at  all  times,  to  too 
many  of  the  human  race. 

r - ^ 

The 


* FirfUines.  Vol.  i.  page  355.  1784. 
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The  eryfipelas  is  to  be  confidered  as  an 
eruptive  affedion  from  a conftitutional 
caufe,  and  therefore,  probably,  from  a 
fpecific  virus,  and  accompanied  from  the 
firfl  'with  an  idiopathic  fever.  But  the 
erythema  is  only  the  effed  of  external 
injuries,  or  irritating  matters  applied  to 
the  Ikin  ; and  if  at  all  accompanied  with 
fever,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  of  the 
fymptomatic  kind,  and  is  often  the  effed 
of  external  applications  increafing  the 
local  inflammatory  affedion,  from  the 
great  irritability  of  the  Ikin,  peculiar  to 
fome  conftitutional  temperaments. 

I have  lately  known  (and  I believe  it  is 
no  uncommon  cafe)  external  treatment  fo 
aggravate  an  erythematous  affedion  from  a 
flight  outward  injury,  as  to  be  followed  by 
confiderable  cutaneous  inflammation,  and 
terminate  in  a phlegmonic  affedion,  which 
however  did  not  prove  critical,  for  while 
the  rnoft  Innocent  external  applications 
were  continued  to  be  applied,  the  cuta- 
neous inflammation' went  on  fpreading ' 
Immediately  on  their  being  difcontinued, 
the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  and  the 

cutis 
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cuitis  vera  daily,  but  gradually,  tended  to 
its  natural  ftate.  This  was  an  affedion  of 
the  back  of  the  hand,  producing  confider- 
able  irritation  as  far  as  the  olecranon, 
1 have  feen  the  fame  progrefs  of  external 
inflammation,  under  fimilar  chirurgical 
treatment,  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
feveral  times  before,  but  I did  not  then 
know  how,  or  think  of  explaining  it. 

I learn  from  MR.  Christie’s  paper  on 

the  pemphigus,  in  the  tenth  volume  of 

the  LONDON  MEDICAL  JOURNAL,  and  in 

fupport  of  this  explanation  of  erythema  I 

mention  it,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  MR. 

j.  HUNTER,  ‘‘  that  the  (kin  and  cellular 

“ membrane  are  extremely  fulceptlble  of 

The  fuppurative  flage  of  inflammation, 

but  that  internal  and  deep  feated  parts 

refift  it  long.”  Hence  it  is  further 

obferved,  “ that  extraneous  matters  taken 

into  the  ftomach,  though  they  irritate 

and  Inflame,  feldom  occafion  fuppura- 

tion  ; and  when  by  their  acutenels  or 

gravity  they  pierce  through,  as  in  the 

cafe  of  pins  and  bullets,  the  fuppura- 

lion  does  not  take  place  till  they  come 

(( 
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near  the  furface  of  the  body.”  Thefe 
are  curious  clrcumftaiices,  well  worth 
reflecting  on  ; and  MR.  Christie  remarks, 
that  ‘‘  the  wifdom  of  this  law  of  nature 
is  evident ; for  if  every  irritating  caufe 
could  produce  fuppuration  in  the  inter- 
‘‘  nal  parts,  as  eafily  as  it  does  at  the 
‘‘  furface,  a moft  numerous  and  fatal  train 
“ of  evils  would  be  the  confequence.” 

This  phyfiological  fa£t  ftrlkes  my  mind 
at  prefent  with  an  idea,  that  the  great  ufe 
of  the  lympathetic  connedlion  between 
the  Internal  and  external  extreme  veffels, 
(as  will  be  more  noticed  hereafter)  in  the 
produftion  of  fonie  Impetiginous  afFec" 
tlons,  may  be  to  guard,  as  a law  of 
nature,  a vis  confervatrlx^  the  internal 
organs  and  funftlons  from  the  more  ferlous 
confequences  of  internal  fuppurative  ef* 
fedts,  and  Inteftinal  eryfipelatous  affedllons, 
on  the  principal  of  their  being  relieved  by 
whatever  promotes  and  excites  extraordi- 
nary cutaneous  adtion.  We  often  witnefs 
the  falutary  effedis  of  an  eruptive  fever, 
in  particular  feeble  temperaments. — The 
variola,  either  natural,  or  by  inoculation, 

has 
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has  been  frequently  known  to  improve  thd 
health  of  weakly  children  ; and  a cuta- 
neous difeafe  has  been  fuccefsfully  given, 
as  the  curative  means  of  an  internal  dis« 
eafed  habit,  joined  to  a pulmonic  afFedlion. 

Cullen  appears  to  me  to  have  contra- 
di£led  the  juftnefs  of  his  own  dlftln£lion 
between  thefe  difeafes,  when  he  fays, 
that  an  erythema^  arifing  from  an  internal 
caufe^  is  occafioned  by  an  acrimony 
poured  out  on  the  furface  of  the  Ikin^ 
under  the  cuticle.”"^  Though  I believe, 
that  an  erythematic  affection  may  arife 
from  a local  irritation,  without  either  an 
external  Injury,  or  a conftitutional  virus, 
yet  I am  difpofed  to  confider  fuch  a cafe  as 
rather  of  the  eryfipelatous  nature,  produced 
by  a local  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  from 
a morbid  or  impaired  a6tion  of  the  vefl'els^ 
of  the  part  affected,  and  probably  connefted 
with  fome  conftitutional  bodily  derange- 
ment. If  I am  right,  it  therefore  follows^ 
that  a true  eryjipelas  may  be  of  two  fpecies, 
the  one  arifing  from  a conftitutional  irrita- 
tion 


* Ditto  of  the  firft  lines.  Page  258. 
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lion  determining  Itfelf  to  the  part  affeclcd  ; 
the  other  from  a local  acrimony,  caufed  by 
a debility  or  morbid  afiedlloii  of  veffels. 

In  the  true  phlegmonic  Inflammation  an 
acrimony  Is  not  corrimonly  evident,  and 
every  phlegmonic  eruption  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a fmall  abfeefs. 

I fhall  make  a few  further  remarks  on 
the  object  ot  this  dlvifion,  as  explanatory  of 
cutaneous  inflammation  ; but  till  the  fub- 
jedl  is  better  underflood,  and  better  divided 
by  clear  pathognomonic  fymptoms,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  ufe  the  words  eryfipelatous^  and 
erythematous^  as  Jynonlmous  terms;  for  au- 
thors and  nofologifts  apply  them  indifcrl- 
mlnately  to  affeftions,  which  bear  a fiml- 
litude  to  one  another,  and  probably  the 
fpecific  qualities  of  each  are  fometimes 
combined  in  the  fame  afFedloa. 

The  PHLOGosis,  or  phlegmonic  Inflam- 
mation, has  been  deferibed  by  writers  in 
general,  as  occafioned  by  an  afFedtIon  of 
vefl'els  on  the  Internal  furface  of  the  fkin, 
and  communicating  w^ith  the  lax  fubjacent 

I cellular 
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cellular  membrane  ; affedtlng  therefore  Iqi-i 
mediately  the  febaceous  glands,  and  the 
bulbs  of  the  hair  : but  when  the  inflamma- 
tion Is  ery thematic,^#!*,  as  is  frequently 
denominated,  eryfipelatous,  it  Is  a more 
fuperficial  afTedion,  and  is  confined  to  the 
‘PAPiLL^^  and  to  the  veffels  on  the  exter- 
nal furface  of  the  fldn,  or  cutis  vera^  com- 

« 

municating  with  the  rete  mucofum.  In 
the  firft  kind  of  cutaneous  Inflammation 
the  ferum  effufed  is  generally  convertible 
into  PUS,  forming  large  puftules  or  boils  ; 
in  the  latter  fmaller  veffels  rupture,  and 
pour  out  a lymphatic  or  thinner  fluid, 
which,  by  feparating  the  cuticle,  forms  the 
veficular  and  fquammous  appearances  on 
the  fkin,  attendant  only  on  this  kind  of  in- 
flammation. 

Local  Inflammatory  affeftlons  of  the  fkin, ' 
fine  fehre  idiopathica^  feem  to  me  to  be  very 
improperly  arranged  in  Cullen’s  nofologi- 
cal  fyftem ; for  “ when  the  difeafe  ery- 

THEMA  is  an  affedlon  of  the  fkin  alone, 

. > » 

and  very  little  of  the  whole  fyflem,” 
the  charadier  of  his  ord:  phlegmasia:,  in 
' his  xlafs,  pyrexia:,  will  not  at  all  apply 
to  it.  ord: 
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ORD:  II.  PHLEGMASI.E. 

Febris  fynocha  ; phlogofis  ; vel  dolor 
topicus,  fimul  laesa  partis  internal  func- 
tione  fanguis  miflus,  et  jam  concretus, 
fuperficiem  coriaceam  albam  oftendens.” 

Notwithftanding  which,  he  has  placed 
ERYTHEMA,  aS  a fpecics  of  PHLOGOSIS, 
under  this  order. 

For  the  full  fatisfaflion  of  the  reader  I 
lhall  extra6l  the  character  of  phlogosis,  as 
a genus  of  the  ord:  phlegmasia,  with  the 
charafters  of  its  two  fpecies^  from  the 
nopjis  cuLLENi,  and  leave  him  to  make  what 
further  comment  he  pleafes. 


G.  VII.  PHLOGOSIS. 

Pyrexia,  partis  externae  rubor,  calor,  et 
tenlio  dolens.”  Species  funt, 

y 

I.  Phlogofis  (phlegmone)  rubore  vivido 
tumore  circumferipto,  in  faftidium  plerum- 

I 2 que 
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que  elevato,  faepe  in  apoftema  abeuntc ; 
dolore  laepe  pullatili, 

II.  Phlogofis  ( erythema ) colore  rubicundo, 
preffione  evauelcente  ; ambiiu  insequali, 
ferpente  ; tumore  vix  evidente,  in  cuticulae 
fquamulas,  in  phlydaenas  vel  veficulas  abe- 
unte  ; dolore  urente.^ 

His  APOSTEMA,  as  the  phlogojts  fequela^ 
is  thus  defcribed, 

Poft  phlogofin,  remittentibus  dolore 
et  pullatione,  tumor  albefcens,  mol- 
‘‘  lls,  fluduans,  pruriens.” 

V 

And  ABscEssus,*  and  mst.ula  are  the  fy- 

. -1:/  . ;;C t ^ 

nonyma  of  the  aut^Fg,j  ‘iand  nofologlfls, 

’ ^ f’  f * * * 

BOERHAAVE,  VOGEUj  LINN^US,  &C. 

When  the  lymph  of  the  blood  is  effufed, 
as  in  the  cafes  of  erythematic  inflammation, 
it  is  in  courfe'Jof  time  abforbed,  and  then 
the  affedion  isifaid  to  terminate  by  resolu- 
tion. Bu‘t  the  ferum^  under  a ftate  of  flag- 
- ' • nation 


* Synopfis  nofologi^E  methodicse.  Edit.  tert.  1780. 
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nation  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  a phleg- 
monous inflamed  part,  may  fuffer  fuch  a 
particular  alteration,  as  the  effe£t  of  the 
inflammatory  heat,  as  to  have  its  gluten^  or 
coagulating  lymph,  changed  into  a milky^ 
or  cream-coloured,  bland,  fluid,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  pus;  and  thus  is 
formed  the  apojiema  pojl  phlogojin  ; and  this 
inflammation  is  laid  to  terminate  in  suppu-, 

RATION, 

I have  a fufplclon  however,  that  this 
alteration  may  fometimes  take  place,  even 
in  the  inflamed  diftended  veffels,  from  their 
high  mufcular  irritability  and  adllon,  with- 
out fuppofing  that  an  effufion  from,  or 
rupture  of,  them  muft  neceffarily  happen. 
This  becomes,  in  my  opinion,  properly  a 
parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  cutis 
vera^  and  though  it  may  fometimes,  does 
not  often,  terminate  in  apoflema  ; I think 
it  Is,  ftrldly,  this  /peeks  of  phlogosis  (ery- 
ihema^)  which  terminates  in  gangrjena, 
as  charafterized  by  cullen.  l 

Pofl:  phlogofin,  pars' livens,  mollis, 
parum  lenfibllis,  faepe  cum  veficulis 
ichorofis/*  The 
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The  PHLOGOSis  (phlegmone)  from  its  orl^ 
ginal  nature,  muft  always,  when  properly 
managed,  terminate  in  apostema  ; but  fo 
much  depends  upon  (killful  local  manage- 
ment in  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  (et- 
^ ting  out  with  juft  diagnoftic  principles,  that 
for  want  of  this  judgment,  I have  repeat- 
edly feen  a pure  idiopathic  erythema  termi- 
nate in  the  phlogosis  (phlegmone,)  In  like 
manner,  I (hould  fuppofe  a phlegmonous 
inflammation,  injudicioufly  managed,  mlghf ' 
^e  dilpofed  to  terminate  in  gangrene. 

When  gangrene,  from  violent  heat  and 
inflammatory  a6lion  of  the  vafcular  parts, 
terminates  in  sphacelus,  I (hould  fuppofe 
that  the  ftagnant  fluids  not  only  become 
putrid,  and  ipread  the  mlfchief,  but  that  a 
perfect  atony  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 
part  affefted,  as  the  fequela  of  their  high 
inflammatory  excitement,  is  the  principal 
caufe  of  this  vitlousand  deadly  ftate,  which 
can  only  be  ftopt  by  ftirrlng  up  a (ufficient 
action  in  the  moving  powers  which  remain 

to  refift  it.  Cullen  dtfcrlbes  this  third 

* » • > 

fequela  of  phlogosis  thus, 


Sphacelus. 
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Sphacelus.  ‘‘  Port  gangraenam  pars 
nigricans,  flacclda,  facile  lacerabllis,  fine 
‘‘  fenfu  vel  calore,  et  cum  foetore  carnis 
putridae;  vitio  celeriter  ferpente.” 

Thefe  various  and  ferlous  changes  In  in- 
flammations, flri£lly  cutaneous,  prove  how 
great  the  Irritability,  and  how  Important 
the  vafculanty,  of  the  cutis  vera  muft 
be,  and  how  much  their  Influence  and  their 
natural  powers  ought  to  be  attended  to.  In 
regulating  its  natural  circulation,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  reftore  it  under  a dlfeafed 
fiate  of  the  fkin. 

I fhall  conclude  this  fe£lIon  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  though  acrid  matters  externally 
applied,  or  arifing  from  an  internal  caufe, 
have  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftimulating 
fource  of  erythematous  affedllons  ; yet  fuch 
an  inflammatory  ftate  can  only  be  produced 
on  the  internal  parts,  namely,  through  the 
whole  courle  of  the  prlm^  vi;u,  where 
‘‘  the  furfaces  are  covered  with  an  epiihe-^ 
“ hon^  or  membrane  analogous  to  the  cu- 
tide.*’  Such  are  the  apthous  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  &c. 

DERMATO- 
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SECTION  VIL 

f 

CUTANEOUS  diseases  ARE  MOST  PRO- 
PERLY IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
THE  physician. 

* » 

SINCE  cutaneous  inflammatidns  are 

cbnfidered  as  either  fymptomatic  of  a gene- 
ral afFeftioii  of  the  fyftem^  or,  when  idio- 
pathic, as  liable  to  be  attended  with  a 
confiderable  fympathic  Irritation  of  the 
whole  habit,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  fo  many  practitioners  fhould  be 
(and  I will  add  juftly)  of  opinion,  that 
they  ought  more  frequently  to  fall  under 
the  province  of  the  phyficlan  than  of  the 
furgeon.  Why  was  not  dr.  cullen  of 
this  opinion  ? 


I believe 
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I believe  It  muft  have  arlfen  from  the 
Mistaken  notion  of  their  belonging  to 
the  latter,  chat  external  applicafions  have 
been  fo  much  ufed  and  recommended  by  all 
practitioners,  and  ahnofl:  wholely  relied  on. 
in  fuch  cafes,  notwithftanding  they  are  fo 
often  Intimately  connected  with  the  general 
temperament  and  habit  of  the  body.  I am 
afraid  that  they  have  been  too  frequently 
ufed,  not  only  without  fuccefs,  but  with 
an  aggravation  of  the  difeale,  and  fome- 
times  to  the  lafting  detriment  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and,  I wlfli  I had  not  lamentable 
realbn  to  add,  in  the  end  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

It  has  been  avowedly  the  reason  as-^ 
figned  by  dr.  cullen,*  for  his  having 
palled  over  fo  many  of  the  impetiginous 
affeClIons  in  a curfory  manner,  of  which 
he  ought  to  have  fully  treated,  and  which 
he  muft  have  known  to  have  been  fre- 
quently connected  with  a deranged  ftate  of 
the  conftitutloiu 

K I fliould 


^ Vot  I.  page  1156,  pf  his  firfl  lines. 
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I fliould  think  it  a fortunate  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  pradlifing  the  healing 
ARTy  if  the  medical  and  chirurgical  de- 
partments were  more  dlftindtly  circum- 
fcribed,  or  even  completely  leparated,  and 
if  the  pradlitioners  of  both  never  copied  af-v 
ter,  or  interfered  with,  one  another ; though 
I believe  that  it  is  very  rare,  that  the  phy- 
sician ever  meddles  'with  the  province  of  the 

SURGEON. 

They  ought  to  be  confidered  as  two  na- 
turally divided,  and  equally  refpeftable, 
profeffions,  each  fufficiently  difficult  and 
important  to  become  of  itfelf  alone  the  pro- 
per and  fixed  objedf  of  one  man.  Such  a 
change  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  both 
charadters,  as  wxll  as  for  the  improvement 
both  of  the  art  of  furgery,  and  the  fcience 
of  medicine.  We  then  fhould  meet  oftener  ' 

than  we  now  do, 

\ 

I have  fometimes  heard  it  obferved  in 
common  medical  converfations,  when  the 
merit  and  utility  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  profeffion  became  the  fubjedt  of  a 
partial  controverfy,  that  the  surgeon  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  looks  upon  his  profeffioii  as  a 
POSITIVE  ART,  and  on  mme  as  a negative 
SCIENCE.  I have  always  on  theie  occafions 
fmiled,  and  when  I could  take  the  liberty, 
have  politely  thanked  the  promulgator  of 
fo  liberal  an  opinion.  On  one  occafion  I 
could  not  contain  myfelf,  but  was  indig- 
nantly led  to  admit,  that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  pojitive  art  in  the  praftice  of  furgery, 
and  at  the  fame  time  I oblerved  that  it  vvas 
the  eafieft  to  pra6lice,  and  (eemed  to  do  the 
molt  good  : but  I alfo,  with  due  deference, 
requefted  of  this  advocate  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  chirurgical  charafter,  that  he* 
would  ftlll  ufe  his  beft  endeavours  to  Im- 
prove HIS  BRANCH,  as  pofitively  and  as  fe- 
rioufly  as  I fhould  endeavour  to  improve 

MINE. 

It  is  plain  that  thefe  obfervations  are  In- 
tended to  apply  only  to  lome  few  chirur- 
gical charadters,  whofe  daily  habits  and 
purfults  have  at  all  times  been  diieded  with 
a view  to  furgery  alone,*  and  whole  educa- 
tion as  well  as  pradtice  have  prlficipally 
tended  to  that  objedl,  and  who  (cannot  do 
lefs  than j declare  that  they  are  not  engaged 
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in  the  practice  of  medicine, — Is  It  reafonably 
and  paiienrly  to  be  fubmitted  to,  and  un- 
deniably admitted,  that  they,  under  fuch 
circumjlancesy  can  be  as  fully  acquainted 
with  the  ferious  and  important  connexion 
of  cutaneous  and  other  difeafes,  with  the 
general  phyfiology  and  pathology  of  the 
human  body,  as  the  phj^ficlan,  who  natu- 
rally  gives  all  his  attention  to  medical  ob^ 
je£ts,  and  the  fludies  connected  with  them  : 
at  leaft  their  practice  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  appearance  of  fucli  extenfive  informa- 
tion. I cannot  even  admit,  that  a perfect 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy 
can  ever  make  a phyiician.  I might  as  well 
pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  a wound,  or  the  amputation 
of  a lim.b,  becaufe  I may  have  a tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
concerned* 


It  has  always  ftruck  my  mind  as  a profes- 
fional  impropi iety,that  the  pharmacopeia 

of  the  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
(hould  contain  the  various  preparations  of 
ointments,  piaillers,  &c,  and  ail  the  other 

external 
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external  applications  pertaining  to  the 
branch  of  lurgery.  Such  would  appear  to 
me  to  become  more  properly  the  object  of  the 
CORPORATION  OF  SURGEONS,  as  ail  equally 
ch.irtered  body  of  praflitioners,  with  prlyl- 
leiiesand  immunities  of  their  own. — There 
would  then  be  the  proper  dispensatorium 
CHiRUFGicuM,  and  pharmacopeia  with  that 
view  would  be  confulted  by  medical  prac- 
titioners, Vvhen  there  was  a propriety,  as 
well  as  a neceffity,  to  have  recourfe  to  it. — 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
emplajh'um  and  unguent um  cantharidis^  &c. 
they  even  would  very  properly  come  under 
this  propofed  regulation,  without  any  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  the  medical  juris- 
didtlon. 

I could  make  feveral  further  remarks  on 
thefe  fubjefts,  colledled  from  attentive  ob- 
fervatlon,  and  fome  experience  ; but  it  is  no 
pleafure  to  me  to  dwell  longer  on  them,  and 
I have  been  induced  to  fay  what  I have 
penned,  from  no  other  motive,  than 
the  intereft  I take,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
HONOR  of  every  b^'anch  of  the  healing 
art,  feeling -naturally  anxious  that  my 


OWN 
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OWN  Hioiiid  fupport  its  respectability. 
I therefort  fliali  cut  it  fhort  with  the  hope, 
that  every  free  maxN  will  think  I have 
done  no  more  than  my  duty,  and  that  every 
PROF9SSIONAL  MAN  Will  repeat  the  follow- 
ing MEMORANEOM  from  the  eighth  volume 

of  the  BF.E,  with  a favourable  acceptation, 
and  with  its  proper  application  to  the  iubjeft. 


Men  may  be  convinced,  but  they  can- 
not  be  pleafed  againft  their  will; 
but  though  tafte  is  obftinate,  It  is 
variable,  and  time  often  prevails 
when  arguments  have  failed.” 

I THINK  NO  GOOD  MAN  CAN  BE  OF- 
FENDED WITH  ME  FOR  MY  FREEDOM  IN 
OFFERING  THESE  PROFESSIONAL  OPINI- 
ONS, AFTER  HE  HAS  ATTENTIVELY  AND 
LIBERALLY  CONSIDERED  THE  WHOLE 
I HAVE.  SAID,  AND  THE  INTENT  WITH  ^ 
WHICH  I HAVE  SAID  IT.  I NEVER  SHALL  ' 
BE  MYSELF  'DISTRESSED  OR  ANGRY  AT 
BEING  DIFFERED  WITH;  BUT  ON  THE 
CONTRARY  PLEASED,  IF  I AM  FAIRLY 
and  HANDSOMELY  CONVINCED  THAT 
I HAVE  BEEN  IN  AN  ERROR.  LET  EVE- 
RY ONE  REMEMBER, 

HUMANUM  EST  ERRARE.” 


DERMATO- 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION  VIIL 

THE  SPECIFIC  LOCAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 

OPERATION  OF  THE  REMOTE  CAUSES 

CONSTITUTING  THE  VARIETIES 
OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASE. 

IT  will,  ill  the  next  place,  be  right  to 
conhder  what  the  different  parts  of  the  fkin 
are,  which  may  become  affefted  under  dif- 
ferent difeafes,  and  I find,  that  pathologifts 
have  referred  the  operation  of  the  remote 
caufes,  in  the  produftioii  of  them,  to  one 
of  three  principles. 

E/Vy?, — As  occafioning  a depraved  fecre- 
tioil  of  the  SEBACEOUS  GLANDS. 

Secondly^ — As  occafioning  a morbid  ftatc 
of  the  BULBS  OF  THE  HAIR. 

7'htrdly^ 
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T’hlrdly^ — As  occafioning  a morbid  con^ 
ditioii  of  THE  VESSELS  Oil  the  external  fur- 
face  OF  THE  SKIN^ 

Introduflory  to  the  few  arguments  w^hich 
may  be  brought*  forward  in  fupport  of 
each  divifion,  I (hall  obferve,  that  an  acrl* 
mony  may  be  prefent  in  the  Ikin,  which 
did  not  pre-exift  in  the  mafs  of  blood  ; and 
in  the  next  place,  I fhall  confider  it  as 
granted,  (or  let  it  for  the  prefent  only  be 
prefumed,)  that  the  fecreted  fluids  are  ac- 
tually produced  in  the  fecerning  organs ; 
that  they  in  them  meet  with  fuch  circum- 
ftances  and  alterations  in  the  moving  pow- 
ers, as  occafionally  change  their  nature  5 
and  that  they  are  entirely  generated  in  thefe 
organs.  It  therefore  follows,  that  when 
any  morbid  fecretion  affedls  and  injures 
the  healthful  ftate  of  the  fkin,  we  are  not' 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  acrimonious  humour 
pre-exifted  in  the  blood  itfelf. 

/ 

They,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  It  i^ 
very  evident,  that  the  ftate  of  the  fecreted 
fluid  muft  be  dependant  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  fecreting  organ,  argue  thus.  Is  if 

reafonable 
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reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that^  becaufe  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile  may  be  increafed,  in 
confequence  of  a ftimulus,  this  acrimony 
prae-exifted  in  the  whole  of  the  circula- 
ting fluids ; or  can  it  be  for  a moment 
imagined,  that  the  acrimony  of  imperfect 
mucus  is  owing  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  failguineous  and  ferous  fluids  ? From 
this  analogy  they  think  it  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  fecretions  of  the  fldn  are 
changed,  without  any  previous  acrimony 
of  the  blood. 

As  the  dlfrerent  minute  parts  connefted 
with  the  cutis  vera  may  occafion,  when  dls« 
eafed,  the  varieties  of  impetiginous  affec- 
tions, which  are  every  day  embarraffing 
us,  I fhall  next  proceed  fhortly  to  explain 
the  particular  change  in  each  partj  as  fup- 
pofed  to  be  their  condition  when  morbidly 
affected ; and  1 fliall  endeavour  to  illuftrate 
them  with  an  example  or  two.  With  re- 
gard therefore  to  the 

Firft, — "The  depraved  Jecretion  of  the  Jeha- 

ceous  glands^ 


L 
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The  fuperficles  of  the  body,  or  cutis  vera^ 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  well  defended 
from  the  ordinary  acrimony  of  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter,  by  an  undluous  or  oily  fecre- 
tlon  furniflied  by  the  febaceous  glands. 
From  any  morbid  ftate  or  aftion  of  thefe 
glands,  either  in  not  at  all  furnifhing  their 
neceflkry  exudation,  or  affording  it  in  fo 
thin  a ftate,  that  it  is  readily  wafhed  off, 
the  ffin  becomes  affefled  by  either  the  fe- 
baceous or  perfplrable  acrimony,  and  in  this 
way  may  often  be  Inflamed.  Such  a mor- 
bid fecretion,  produftive  of  erythematic, 
and  fometimes  of  puftular  Inflammation, 
according  to  conflitutional  temperament, 
very  frequently  happens  to  children  behind 
the  ears,  where  the  febaceous  glands  have 
been  difcovered  to  be  very  numerous. 

It  may  further  be  fuppofed,  that  the» 
du<ffs  from  the  febaceous  glands,  which 
pafs  through  the  cuiis  vera^  may  alfo  be- 
come affefted  at  their  extremities,  by  the 
irritating  quality  of  the  perfplrable  fluid  in 
certain  ftates  of  the  habit,  particularly 
when  the  Inflammatory  diathcfis  prevails  to 
any  conflderable  degree.  This  may  be  the 

reafon 
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reafon  why  we  fo  often  meet  whth  .in-, 
flammatory  eruptions  as  the  Immediate 
confequence  of  fweating,  efpecially  when  ^ 
the  fweat  is  In  any  way  confined  to  the 
part,  or  even  efFufed  in  any  confiderable 
quantity. 

The  miliary  eruption  alfo  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  dr.  culeen  to  be  the  efFedl  of 
fweating,  and  has  by  him  been  confidered 
as  the  impetiginous  effedts  of  a matter,  ge- 
nerated, under  particular  circumftances  in 
the  IkIn  Itfelf,  and  not  before  prevailing 
in  the  mafs  of  blood,  I was  glad  to  find 
that  HE  had  once  admitted,  that  a cutaneous 
eruption  might  be  the  confequence  of  cu- 
taneous adtion  ; and  therefore  the  miliary 
eruption  may  be,  according  to  his  opinion, 
the  produce  of  an  inordinate  fecretion  of 
the  febaceous  exudation,  froni  the  increafed 
adtlon  of  the  glands  themfelves. 

It  how^ever  feems  to  me,  from  the  ante- 
cedent fymptoms  of  the  miliary  eruption, 
to  wit,  the  anxiety,  fighing,  and  the  prick- 
ing, AS  OF  PIN  POINTS,”  ill  the  (kin, 
to  be  pccafioned  folely  by  a morbid  adtion 
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of  the  capillary  extreme  veffels,  as  they  arc 
nioft  likely  to  be  attended,  from  their  ana-, 
tomical  ftrudure,  with  that  particular 
SENSATION,  Thefe  obfervatlons  however 
would  have  come  with  more  propriety 
under  our  third  head  or  divifion,  in  this 
feclion.  In  relpe£t  to  the 

Second.— morbid  condliion  of  the  bulbs 

of  the  hair. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  hair  has  a 
fource  of  nourifhment  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  human  body.  The  mojfl  pro- 
bable one  appears  to  be  from  the  veffels  in 
Conta£l  with  the  rpots  or  bulbs  of  the  hair, 
which,  by  fome  peculiar  organization  and 
action,  furnifh  a ipoifture,  that  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  to  th^ir  growth.  This  muft  appear 
to  every  one  fufficiently  evident,  from  the  ' 
ftate  and  variety  of  the  hair  in  different 
temperaments.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved, 
that  it  flirivels,  and  changes  colour,  or  falls 
off,  according  to  peculiar  idiofyncracy,  and 
under  the  different  circumftances  of  age  or 
coaftitution,  when  this  exudation  from  the 

crinial 
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crimal  veffels,  or  whatever  other  fource 
of  the  moifture  there  may  be,  is  dried  up. 

A difeafed  condition  or  a£tIon  of  the  ves- 
fels,  conftituting  or  fupporting  the  bulbs 
of  the  hair,  may  therefore  afford  the  irrita- 
ting effufion,  which  fometimes  forms  itfelf 
into  the  incruftatlons  covering  the  cuta- 
neous affeftlon,  and  fometimes  exadlly  en- 
circling the  hair,  particularly  when  of  the 
herpetic  kind.  We  have  a fufficient  proof 
of  a ipecies  of  this  difeafe  in  the  cafe  of  the 
tinea  capitis  ; but  we  alfo  frequently 
meet  with  an  impetiginous  affedllon  of  the 
CAPiLLiTiUM,  accompanying  the  univerfal 
herpetic  and  other  eruptions,  at  all  periods 
q{  life. 

t 

Some  of  the  leprous  affedllons  of  this 
country  are  probably  of  the  fam^e  nature, 
but  varying  in  degree,  and  differing  from 
herpetic  eruptions,  according  to  the  opera- 
tion of  various  external  remote  caufes,  the 
manner  of  dieting,  &c.  as  wejl  as  froni  the 
nature  of  the  conftitutlonal  temperament 
itfelf.  In  fafl:,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  meet  with  both  leprous  and  herpeti^:: 

eruptions 
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eruptions  at  the  fame  time,  in  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  owing,  I think,  to  a differ- 
ence in  the  ftate  of  the  circulation  at  the 
parts  fo  differently  affedled. 

What  fhare  in  the  produfllon  of  capillary 
or  crinial  difeafes  the  pores,  affording  the 
fuppofed  liniment  from  the  adipofe  mem- 
brane, may  have,  1 fhall  not  take  upon  me 
to  conjecture. 


Before  I proceed  to  the  full  confideration 
of  the  third  divifion  of  ' the  difeafed  condi- 
tion of  the  fkin,  to  wit,  the  ftate  of  its  vef- 
fels,  I muft  beg  leave  to  have  it  particularly 
obferved,  that  the  morbid  ftate  both  of  the- 
crinial  bulbs,  as  well  as  of  the  febaceous 
glands,  may  be  very  often,  and  perhaps  is 
in  general  owiiip*  to  a deviation  from  the  ' 

O O 

healthful  ftate,  In  the  ordinary  effufion  of 
the  perfpirable  fluid,  fo  that  when  the  acrl- 
moi’.y  of  it  Is  fuper-abundant,  from  iorm 
peculiar  difeafed  adtion  of  the  fyftem  of  c 


iC 


'-I , 
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pillary  vdfels  in  the  C////V  vera,  it  may  then 
alfecf  the  condition  of  the  fpeclf  c fccretions, 
of  which  I have  been  fpcaking. 

It 
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It  may  be  further  noticed,  as  claiming 
the  ftrl£teft  attention  and  obfervatlon,  that, 
from  the  clofe  connedion  of  all  thefe  mi- 
nute parts  with  one  another.  It  becomes 
extremely  difficult  to  diftinguilh  their  fepa- 
rate  morbid  aftedlons  from  each  other  ; but 
I am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  there  is 
an  effential  difference  In  the  difeafes,  which 
each  is  liable  to. 

I am  now  led  to  confider  the  condition, 
organization,  and  adlon  of  the  fuperficlal 
and  extreme  veffels  of  the  <arterIous  fyftem, 
fo  immediately  concerned  In  the  impeti- 
ginous condition  of  the  (kin  : and  this 
would  feem  to  demand  the  mofi:  cautious 

I 

enquiry  and  inveftlgationo 

Third, — 7^/je  morbid  condition  of  ike  cu^ 
taneoiis  or  perfpirable  vejfels. 

It  will  be  very  proper  firft  to  take  notice, 
that  all  effufions  made  under  the  cuticle, 
or  Into  the  cells  of  the  adipofe  membrane 
conneded  with  the  rete  mucofum  and  cutis 

vera^  either  by  exhalation  or  rupture  of  vef- 

* * 

fels,  are  fuppofed  to  originate  from  the  fe- 

fous 
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rous  or  lymphatic  part  of  the  blood,  as  the 
pabulum  of  the  perfpirable  fluid  : for  the 
two  fources  of  impetiginous  afFedlions  al- 
ready merltioned,  to  wit,  the  febaceous 
glands,  and  the  bulbs  of  the  hair,  are  ra- 
thet  to  be  confidered  as  fecerning  organs 
with  their  excretory  du6ts,  a£ilng  as  con- 
duits through  the  cutis  vera  and  cutlcle,^ 
and  are  not  therefore  to  be  looked  on  as,  in 
an  ordinary  way,  capable  of  occafioning 
cffufions  under  it. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  .authors 
and  pathologifts,  that  the  perfpirable  matter 
can  of  Itfelf  alone  be  the  caufe  of  impeti- 
ginous acrimony  ; and  they  have  confirmed 
themfelves  In  this  opinion  from  obfervlng, 
that  it.  has  fo  readily  produced  cutaneous 
eruptions,  when  it  has  been  in  excefs^  and 
from  its  producing  them  In  thofe  parts  moft 
readily,  from  whence  It  could  not  efcape^ 
becaufe  various  applications,  as  coverings 
to  the  (kln^  detained  it  in  thefe  parts,  fuch 
as  the  ordinary  veftments,  plaifters,  &c. 

it  has  been  further  obferved  by  them,  as 
noticed  before,  that  the  perfpirable  fluid 
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innv  be,  on  fome  occafions,  a matter  capa- 

^ ^ i » 

ble  of  converfion  into  pus,  and  on  other 
occafions  a matter  not  convertible  into  pus. 
When  it  is  the  former^  they  fuppofe  infiam- 
mation  always  to  attend,  either  from  an 
inherent,  or  an  outward  occafional,  caufe  ; 
and  this  they  have  exemplified,  as  an  in- 
ftance  from  a coriftitutionai  caufe,  In  the 
cafe  of  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox.  If  It 
be  of  the  latter  kind,  then  veficatlons  will  be 
fabricated  on  the  outward  furfaceof  the  cu- 
tis VERA,  as  in  thofe  fpecles  of  cutaneous 
difeafe,  the  pemphigus  and  erysipelas, 

« ! 

The  PEMPHIGUS  is  a rare  difeafe,  and 

has  been  confidered  by  dr.  cullen  as  a 

* - » , 

fymptomatic  affeftioii;^  which  he  has  nofd- 
logically  arranged  in  the  order  of  exan- 
themata, under  his  clafs  PYPvEXItE. 

T ' ( 

But  If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  obfer- 
vations  of  fome  waiters  on  this  difeafe,  it 

t , . . i 

would  appear  to  be  fometimes  an  Idiopathic 
affeclion,  with  which  the  cohftitution  may 
fympathize,  attended  with  an  eruption  of 
a very  uncertain  duration,  and  appearing 
very  iiii^egularly  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  foE.many  fucceffive  days,  and  fre- 

M quently 
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quently  with  fo  little  of  a general  affeclion 
of  the  lyftem,  that  it  might  almoft  come 
under  the  charafter  of  Cullen’s  erythematic 
affedlion  of  the  Ikin,  in  that  particular  point 
of  view. 

/• 

This  opinion  Is  ftrengthened  from  their 
having  taken  notice,  that  the  veficles  of  the 
pemphigus  have  been  obferved  to  vary 
much  ; no  doubt  according  to  the  tempe- 
rament and  ftate  of  the  habit.  They  have 
therefore  been  defcribed  as  fometimes  pour- 
ing out  a bloody,  and  fometimes  a flightJy 
purulent,  ichor,  though  they  In  general 
only  contain  a ferous  fluid.  Which  is  pro- 
perly the  fymptomatlc,  and  which  the  idio- 
pathic, kind,  I am  not  yet  prepared  to  fay.* 

I have  received  an  impreffion  on  my 
mind,  from  confidering  the  rarity  and  va- 
riegated account  of  this  difeafe,  that  the 
PEMPHIGUS  may  be  attributed  to  a peculiar 
idiocyncracy  of  the  cutis  vera  ; as  a 
proof  of  which,  It  is  fometimes  the  fequela 

of 

* Read  iuckson  and  christie  on  the  pemphigus,  in 
voi.  IX.  and  X.  of  the  London  medjcal  journal. 
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of  the  low  fever,  a dlfeafe  fo  common,  that 
this  eruption  would  be  oftener  met  with, 
if  it  did  not  depend  upon  fome  cutaneous 
Idiocy ncracy.  It  has  however  been  pro- 
pofed  by  MR.  Christie,^  to  be  divided 
into  the  jimplex  and  complicatus. 

If  I ever  fliould  feel  nofologically  inclined, 
I fhould  propofe  its  being  divided  into  the 
PEMPHIGUS  febrilis^  and  non-febrilh^  or 
fymptomaticus  et  idiopathicus ; for  1 Ihouid 
confider  the  eruption  attending  the  firft  fpe- 
cies  as  fymptomatic  of  a general  afFedlion, 
and  debility  of  the  circulating  fyftem,  and 
the  fecond  fpecies  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe, 
arifing  from  a local  derangement,  or  mor- 
bid alteration  in  the  aflion  of  the  cutaneous 
veffels  ; but  I believe  iht  pemphigus  febrilis 
is  of  the  two  kinds  moft  frequently  ob- 
ferved. 

When  blifters  are  formed  on  the  fkln 
without  previous  inflammation,  or  evident 
acrimony,  as  the  vefcicles  of  fome  cafes  of 

f 

the  pemphigus  may  be  looked  ou  to  be,  I 

M 2 am 

* See  CHRISTIE  on  the  pemphigus,  in  voL  x.  of  the 

\,  ' 
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am  much  dlfpofed  to  imagine,  that  fuch 
arife  either  from  a defeft  in  the  cuticle  it- 
felf,  or  a fimple  atony  at  the  extremities  of 
the  cutaneous  vefl'els,  in  fome  way  or  other 
difturbing  its  connedlion  with  the  rcte  mu- 
cofum  : for  fuch  is  the  connexion  between 
thefe  veflels  and  the  cuticle,  according  to 
the  dodlrine  of  arterious  nutrition,  that  a 
fault  in  the  office  of  the  former,  and  in  .the 
conftruftion  of  the  latter,  may  aid,  if  not 
entirely  occafion,  the  formation  of  PHLYCr 
T^EN.E  or  VESicuL^,  which  will  contain 
either  a ferous  or  a lymphatic  fluid  : but  all 
this  I fiiall  endeavour  to  make  clear  in  a 
future  part  of  my  effay. 

' The  ERYSIPELAS  is  much  better  known, 
and  is  attended,  according  to  cullen,  with 
an  exanthematous  eruption  joined  to  a fy- 

1 

nocha,  but  which  affedlion  of  the  Ikin  is 
cha.radterized,  by  this  accurate  nofologift, 
as  a PHLOGOsis  erythema,^  There  appears 
to  me  fome  inconfiftency  in  this  claffifica- 
tion  and  defcription,  a fomething  like  a 
feeming  contradiction  ; for  he  lets  out  efla- 

blilhing 


See  his  fynopfis,  G.  xxvi.  of  his  order  exanthemata. 
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bllflilng  a principle  of  diftinction  betvveeti 
erythema  and  eryfipelas^  and  yet  charafterizes 
the  latter  thus,  In  aliqua  cutis  parte, 

fepius  in  facie,  phlogofis  erythemaT 
l^hefe  nice  diftinftions  muft  puzzle  the 
nioft  refledllng  pathologift,  and  expei't 

V t 

praftitioner. 

I have  before  obferved,  that  there  are 
probably  two  /peeks  of  the  erysipelas  ; 
viz.  an  idiopathic  and  a fymptomatic. 

As  the  VAROLA  has  been  mentioned  as 
an  example  from  a conftitiitional  caufe,  with 
the  perfpirable  fluid  convertible  into  pus,  it 
will  be  worth  while  here  to  obferve,  that 
the  greater  number  of  puftules  in  the  fmall- 
pox  has  been  attributed  by  dr.  cullen  to 
an  inflamn^atory  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  ftin.  But  this 
will  not  explain  every  cafe  of  the  fmall- 
pox  : for  what  is  the  principle  which  con- 
flitutes  the  difference  between  the  diftinft^ 
and  the  confluent  fort  ? 

It  certainly  is  not  occafioned  by  a^ny  Ipe- 
clfic  difference  in  the  virus.  This  is  very 
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clearly  proved  by  the  various  confequences 
of  inoculation,  in  cafes  where  the  fame 
virus  has  been  made  ufe  of.  It  mufl:  there- 
fore depend  upon  fome  conftitutlonal  caufe^ 
and  does  mofl:  probably  arife  from  the  dif- 
ferent mode  of  aftlon,  or  condition,  of  the 
cutaneous  capillary  velfels,  either  from  a 
difference  In  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
or  from  a peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the 
fever,  occafioned  by  fome  unfavourable 
flate  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  variolous 
matter  has  been  applied. 

I believe  it  will  be  found,  on  minute 
inveftigatlon,  that  the  varieties  of  exanthe- 
i^iaicus  affeftions  are  more  probably  owing 
to  the  fpecific  difference  in  the  irritability 
of  the  (kill  of  different  people,  joined  with 
the  mode  of  aftion  of  various  occafional 
caufes,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  ' 
the  nature  of.  the  virus,  or  eflentlal  Idiopa- 
thic alteration  in  the  f ate  of  the  whole 
circulating  fluids. 

It  has  been  conjeflured  by  fome  writers 
on  the  dlfeafes  of  the  fkin,  that  the  lymph 
of  the  blood,  or  perfplrable  fluid,  may  be  de- 
tained 
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tained  under  the  cuticle  by  the  adhaefion  or 
introduftion  of  any  foreign  matter  at  the 
extreme  fuperficles  of  the  (kin,  which  fo- 
reign matter  might'occafion  an  obftrudlioa 
of  it,  at  its  paffage  through  the  extremities 
of  the  perfpirable  veffels,  or  in  fome  way 
or  other  render  it  too  thick  to  pafs  through 
the  cuticle,  and  that  therefore  it  muft  ne* 
cefl'arily  become  the  caufe  of  its  being  ef* 
fufed  under  it. 


But  when  we  well  confider  the  compile 
cated  organization  coanedled  with  the  cuti-^ 
cular  furface  of  the  human  body,  either  for 
the  admiffion  of  fomething  from  the  atmof- 
phere  by  the  operation  of  the  abforbent 
veflels,  or  for  the  emiflion  of  what  may  'be 
excrementitious  in  the  habit,  through  the 
function  of  the  exhalent  extreme  arteries^ 
it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to' explain  the 
mode  of  adlion  of  external  offenfive  matters, 
when  applied  to,  or  admitted  by,  the  fu- 
perficies  of  our  animal  machine. 


Among  fuch  local  remote  caufes  may 
with  propriety  be  mentioned  ordinary  un- 
cleanlinefs,  the  negligent  ufe  o<^  oleaginous 


.X. 


matters, 

V.  ^ 
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matters,  &c.  as  produftive  fometimes  of 
impetiginous  eruptions  : and  they  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  common  caules  of  ob- 
ftruded  perfpiration,  in  the  produdlion  of 
that  kind  of  cutaneous  eruption,  which  oc- 
curs mofl:  commonly,  when  the  Inflam- 
matoiy  acrimony,  or  Irritation,  prevails 
in  the  habit  ; as  under  fuch  circumftances 
the  fyftem  of  capillary  veffels  are  univerfaliy 
moft  irritable,  and  therefore  in  the  (kin 
moft  readily  affcded. 

Children  become  particularly  fubje£l  to 
eruptions  from  thefe  caules,  w^hich  moftly 
affedl  their  hands  and  feet,  and  which  are 
further  promoted  by  thefe  parts  being  fre- 
quently for  a long  time  wet,  and  unat- 
tended to* 

I have  generally  noticed,  that  both  urr-' 
cleaniinefs  and  oily  applications  have  ag- 
gravated almoft  all  kinds  of  inflammiatory 
eruptions,  and  cutictdar  excoriations,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  erythematous  and 
eryfipelatous  nature.  On  what  principle 
luch  matters  offend  the  cutaneous  circula- 
tion and  leeretlons  may  admit  of  dlfpute, 

but 
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but  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  fome 
kinds  of  Impetiginous  afFedtIons,  the  oint- 
ments, which  are  fo  commonly  made  ufe 
of,  tend  to  relax  the  difeafed  veflels  of  the 
part  too  much,  after  the  fluids,  which 
fhould  have  circulated  In  them,  have  ac- 
quired their  local  and  noxious  acrimony.  I 
even  fufpedtthat  oily  applications,  from  the 
heat  of  the  Inflamed  part,  may  acquire  a 
rancid  quality,  and  thereby  give  additional 
irritation  to  the  eruptions  and  cuticular  ex- 
coriations. If  they  ever  do  good.  It  Is  In 
particular  conftitutlons,  by  their  defending 
the  inflamed  and  tender  parts  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atrnofpheric  air. 

But  in  moft  cafes  of  cutaneous  affeftions, 
no  fuch  occafional  caufes  as  the  preceding 
can  be  fuppofed  to  operate  In  producing 
an  Impetiginous  efFufion,  by  an  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  manner  mentioned,  occafioning 
either  a rupture  or  an  erofion  of  vefFels.  I 
am  hence  led,  from  not  being  fully  fatls- 
fied  with  any  of  thefe  explanations,  to  feek 
for  fome  other  ratio  symptomatum, 
or  symptomatalogia  ; and  I am  much 

N difpofed 
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dlfpoftd  to  attribute  them  to  a difeafed 
or  impaired  ftate  of  aftion  in  the  cuta- 
neous vefl'els  theinfelves,  which  brings  me 
to  the  confideration  of  the  proximate 
CAUSE,  and  to  the  inveftigation  of  which 
I lhall  proceed  in  the  next  fedion. 


DERMATO- 
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SECTION  IX. 

tHE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF  IM:PETIGI- 
NOUS  AND  EXANTHEMATOUS  AFFEC- 
TIONS IS  SEATED  IN  THE  CUTA- 
NEOUS CAPILLARY  VESSELS. 

THUS  far,  In  my  humble  endeavours 
to  arrange  and  explain  the  hitherto  com- 
monly received  pathology  of  cutaneous 
difeafes,'  as  founded  on  the  dodrlnes  of 
PLETHORA  and  cacochymy,  together 
with  the  few  anatomical  and  phyfiological 
obfervations  on  the  cutis  vera  and  its  ap- 
pendages, I have  been  much  indebted  to 
the  various  fcattered  opinions  of  authors, 
and  others,  on  the.  fubje£l,  the  beft  of 
^ whom  have  gone  no  farther  than  to  have 
confidered  the  proximate  cause  as  one 

N 2 or 
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or  other  of  the  three  following  conditions 
of  the  Ikin,  viz. 

% 

I.  A depraved  fecretlon  of  ttie  febaceous 
glands. 

* 

II.  A morbid  ftate  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair. 

III.  A morbid  condition  of  the  cutaneous 
veffels. 

They  who  have  confidered  a super- 
abundant ACIDITY,  A PR.ETER-NATU- 
RAL  SALINE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD,  Or 

fome  fuch  cacochymic  virus  in  the  mafs  of 
the  circulating  fluids,  and  alfo  the  dimi- 
nution OF  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE,  aS 
PROXIMATE  CAUSES  of  cutaiieous  difeafe, 
have  given  their  attention  only  to  the  ge- 
neral ftate  of  the  habit,  and  have  not  at  all 
thought  of  accounting  for  the  local  de- 
flruftion  of  the  parts  concerned,  and 
which  conftitutes  the  proper  impetiginous 
difeafe. 


To 
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To  make  the  last  the  obje£t  of  our 
enquiry,  would  be  the  true,  and  only 
compleat,  way  of  coming  at,  and  account- 
ing for,  the^whole  of  the  fymptoms  of  any 
difeafe,  and  of  eftabiilhing  the  immediate 
or  PROXIMATE  CAUSE,  on  the  knowledge 

of  which,  as  I have  hinted  at  before,  our 

» 

indications  of  cure,  particularly  in  chronic 
affeftions,  muft  neceffarily  reft  ; and  furely 
it  ought  to  be  confdered  as  of  the  firft  con- 
lequence  on  thofe  impetiginous  o^'cafions, 
which  fometimes  may  admit  of  being  chi- 
rurgically  treated  by  external  applications, 
while  a proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  ge- 
neral ftate  of  the  habit,  and  to  the  rerhoval 
of  the  conftitutional  pr^edifpofttiono 


Each  of  the  above  morbid  ftates  of  the 
fkin  have  been  fuppofed  by  pathologifts  to 
be  dependant  on  the  a£lion  of  feme  fpecific 
acrimony  thrown  upon  the  furface  of  the 
body,  from  its  being  general  through  the 
whole  of  the  circulating  fluids.  I muft 
however  here  obferve,  that  dr.  milman’s 
?iew  opinion  of  the  fource  of  the  f curvy  muft 
be  received  as  an  exception  to  this  general 

obfervation  ; 
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obfervatidn,  and  with  which  I was  not  ac- 
quainted, till  I lately  read  his  effay  on  that 
fubjeft  ; but  as  it  has  been  confined  to  that 
particular  difeafe,  it  cannot,  ^nd  it  has  not 
been^  received  by  praftitioners,  as  a general 
pathology  of  impetiginous  afFeflions. 

As  thefe  doiflrines  and  proximate  caufes 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  explain  the  whole 
of  impetiginous  pathology,  or  fatlsfaclorily 
and  fully  to  account  for  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, either  idiopathic  or  fymptomatic,  I 
lhall  proceed  with  fome  degree  of  confi- 
dence, being  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
aforementioned  morbid  ftates  of  the  fkiii 
are  no  other  than  the  neceffary  coniVituents 
of  the  difeafe,  and  cannot  with  propriety 
be  confidered  as  the  proximate  caufes. 

' I would  w^lfh  my  reader  to  carry  hi^ 
ideas  fomewhat  farther,  and  endeavour  to' 
agree  with  me,  and  even,  by  more  atten- 
tive obfervation  and  refieftloh,  to  exceed 
me,  in  my  attempts  to  Inveftigate  the 
CAUSE  of  this  depravity  in  the  cutaneous 
fecretions,  and  of  the  feveral  morbid  ftates 
comiefted  with  the  cutis  vera,  namely, 

of 
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of  the  febaceous  glands,  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair,  and  the  exhalent  or  perfpirable  vef- 
fels.  I think  It  will  be  advancing  nearer 
the  truth. 

I am  encouraged  In  this  attempt,  and  to 
recommend  It  to  the  attention  of  every 
PRACTITIONER,  from  the  appofite  tendency 
of  the  opinion,  whicli  fo  many  writers 
have  taken  up,  namely,  that  the  matter  of 
perfplratlon,  or  In  other  words,  the  con- 
tained fluid  of  the  moft  extreme  cutaneous 
arteries,  and  other  capillary  vefli'els,  is  the 
chief  agent  of  the  fuppofed  impetiginous 
acrimony. 


This  pathological  part  of  the  old  doc- 
trine io  opportunely  lupports  my  Idea,  that 
I think  if  they  are  right,  and  I can  fucceed 


rally  admitted  morbid  condition  of  the  cu- 
taneous fluids  and  fecretions  Immediately 


connefted  wnth  the  vefl'els,  on  a fair  phyfi- 
ological  and  pathological  principle,  it  will 
be  found  the  beft  ground,  ftrI6lly  fpeaking, 
on  which  we  can  eftablifh  the  PROXI- 
MATE CAUSE  of  moft,  if  not  all,  of 
thele  external  eruptive  afftdions. 


I am 
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I am  however  fully  aware,  In  undertak- 
ing this  Inveftigatlon,  and  on  ferloufly 
confidering  how  complicated  the  ftrufture 
of  the  CUTIS  VERA  Is,  and  how  numerous 
the  offices  are  which  It  has  to  perform, 
by  the  Invlfible  aftion  of  the  various  mi- 
nute organs  of  which  it  is  compofed,  that 
it  would  be  found  a difficult  talk  by  any 
one,  whatever  advantages  he  might  poflefs 
from  the  experience  of  years,  and  with 
the  befl:  opportunities  for  making  obfer- 
vations,  to  convince  the  ftill  longer  expe- 
rienced, and  probably  prejudiced,  reader, 
that  a difeafed  adion  of  either  of  Its  com- 
ponent parts  could  of  itfelf  alone  be  a fuf- 
ficlent  caufe  to  produce  the  various  morbid 
appearances  of  the  Ikin,  which  we  are 
every  day  meeting  with  ; and  that  he  will 
ftill  be  inclined  to  admit,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  and  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
old  dodrines,  the  probability  of  a general 
acrimony  being  concerned,  as  the  ancients 
have  always  fuppofed,  in  the  produdion  of 
almoft  all  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Though  prepoffeffed  with  the  Idea,  that 
the  long  experienced  pradlitioner  wnll  not 

eafily 
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eafily  become  a convert  to  my  ne’W  opini- 
ons on  this  fubjeft,  ftill  he  Is  to  be  admitted 
as  the  moft  proper  judge  of  the  fafts,  and 
of  the  propriety  of  the  reafoning  made  ufe 
of  in  its  fupport,  and  if  he  but  hesitates 
between  the  two,  namely,  the  old  dodtrine 
and  the  prefent  one,  I fhould  look  on  it  as 
Ibme  kind  of  victory  over  his  old  habits, 
and  his  old  opinions. 

But  If  this  fliould  not  even  be  the  cafe, 
let  me  warmly  recommend  the  young 
reader  to  exclaim  with  me,  non  pro- 

*x  ' 

“ GREDI  EST  REGREDI,”  and  With  POPE, 
“ TIS  BUT  A PART  WE  SEE,  AND  NOT 
“ THE  w'HOLE  and  fo  it  will  remain,  I 
fear,  after  at  leaft  all  mj  endeavours,  and 
obfervations. 


O 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA; 


SECTION  X. 

ON  THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  CAPIL- 
■ LARY  VESSELS,  AND  ON  THE  SYM- 
PATHY BETWEEN  THE  EXTER- 
NAL AND  THE  INTERNAL. 

It 

I think  It  very  neceflary  in  this  place  to 
obferve,  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  I 
content'  myfelf  with  offering  to  the  reader 
the  following  reafoning  as  a ground  for  a 
GENERAL  HYPOTHESIS  OF  IMPETIGINOUS 
DisEAES,  hoping  at  fome  future  period  of 
my  life,  after  I have  more  attentively  and 
experimentally  confidered  the  fubjedl,  to 
make  the  proper  application  of  it,  in  a par- 
ticular, and  perhaps  nofological^  manner,  to 
each  of  the  various  chronic  affedtlons  of  the 
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Ikin,  which  will  admit  of  being  charac- 
terized as  a fpeclfic  genus  of  cutaneous 
difeafe. 

This  muft  require  additional  pradical 
obfervatlons,  and  occafion  me  fome  trouble  ; 
but  in  which  I Ihould  be  very  confiderably 
affifted,  by  being  obligingly  favoured  with 
the  remarks  and  experience  of  practitioners, 
in  general,  on  this  Interefting  branch  of 
medicine. — To  proceed  with  fome  reflect- 
ions on  the  unlverfallty  of  the  veflTels  con- 
cerned. 

'*  It  feems  to  be  a point  univerfally  agreed 
to,  that,  from  various  circumftances  in  the 
animal  oeconomy,  a Angular  connection  or 
confent  takes  place  between  the  flomach 
and  the  outward  furface  of  the  human 
body,  efpeclally,  from  the  feveral  phaeno- 
mena  obferved,  when  there  Is  the  difpo- 
fition  to  the  pyrexial  state  of  the 
fyftem.  It  then  very  flrlklngly  appears, 
that  the  tone  of  the  organ  of  digeftion  is 
found  to  be  dependant  on  the  tone  of  the 
cutaneous  organ ; and  on  the  contrary,  that 

O 2 an 
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. an  atony  of  the  one  has  a correfpondlng 
connexion  and  agreement  ,with  the  atony 
of  the  other  : and  this  eftabilfhed  fympathy 
is  not  unfrequently  ohferved,  when  the 
conftitutlon  labours  under  a cutaneous  dif- 
eafe,  ftridly  of  the  chronic  kind. 


This  ftriking  fympathetic  operation  be* 
tween  parts,  fo  apparently  diftind  from 
, ' one  another,  claimed  much  of  the  late  ce- 

lebrated PROFESSOR  Cullen’s  attention, 
and  he  ufed  to  make  impreffions,  even  to 
afton  Klimenty  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
^^^^^jvhen  he  fcientifically  laboured  at  his  lec- 
tures to  explain,  on  what  principle  this 
conftitutional  connedion  of  external  and 
internal  parts  took  place. 


4L 


In  the  pathological  view  of  the  dodrine 
of  fever,  as  made  publicly  known  in  his 
FIRST  LINES,  lie  has  placed  the  atony  of 
the  former  correfponding  to  the  atony  of 
" the  complicated  cutaneous  organ,  in  a fym- 
pathetic adion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  flomach  itfelf,  with  the  mufcular  fibres 


in 
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in  the  extreme  vefl'els  on  the  outward  fur- 
face  of  the  body.* 

When  I was  fome  years  ago  engaged  m 
Inveftigating  this  doftrine  of  febrile  fym- 
pathy,  I made  it  a queftion,  at  leaft  in  my 
own  mind,  whether  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  ftomach  were  in  an  atonic  ftate,  at  the 
time  this  fympathetic  affedlioii  w^as  fup- 
pofed  to  take  place. 

Admitting  the  confent  between  the  fto- 
mach and  the  fkin,  I then  endeavoured  to 
explain  it  by  a probable  connection  of  parts 
more  fimilar,  to  wit,  between  external  and 
internal  veffels  of  the  capillary  fyftem ; 
finding  it  difficult  to  allow,  that  it  could 
take  place  between  parts  fo  evidently  dif- 
fering in  their  ftructure  and  proportion,  as 
minute  veffels,  and  large  mufcular  fibres. 

If  DR.  CULLEN  has  been  correct  and  right 
in  fixing  the  feat  of  this  fy  mpathy  in  muf- 
cular 

* See  DR.  Cullen’s  particular  expreffion  in  a letter  to  the 

author,  page  124,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  treatise 
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cular  fibres,  I furely  cannot  be  wrong  in 
fuppofing  it  moft  probable,  and  moft  natu- 
ral, that  it  Ihould  take  place  between  muf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  lame  fize,  and  in  organs 

too  with  the  fame  properties  and  ufes, 

» 

I fhall  here  therefore  beg  leave  to  extract 
my  opinion,  refpe£Hng  the  fuppofed  lym- 
pathetic  conne6Hon  of  the  internal  and  ex? 
ternal  extreme  velfels,  from  the  treatife  on 
lympathy  which  I publiflied  eleven  years 
ago,  and  which  I then  wilhed,  when  too 
late,  to  have  had  confidered  by  every  can- 
did reader,  as  academic  effujions  on  the 
fubjeft,  though  I still  feel  it,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  medical  principles,  as  inte- 
reftin2  to  mvfelf  as  ever. 

Let  me  further  obferve,  that  although 
I may,  for  the  prefent,  feem  to  my  reader 
to  have  wandered  entirely  from  the  objeft, 
by  having  entered  upon  the  dodlrine  of 
febrile  atony  and  fpafm,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  pyrexial  affe£tIons  of  the  ftomach, 
yet  I hope  It  will  hereafter  be  fatisfaflorlly 
made  to  appear  to  him,  that  they  are  con- 
^■'^ith  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  eflay. 
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in  as  far  as  they  do  mutually  concern  the 
cutaneous  veflels,  in  the  produitlon  of 
eruptive  difeafes. 


I have  there  faid, 

F/Vy?, — That  if  a debility  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  from  whatever  caufe 
“ induced,  occalions  a weakened  adion  of 
“ the  heart  and  arteries,  this  mull:  necef- 
farlly  and  principally  be  felt  in  the  ter- 
mlnations  of  the  arterious  fyftem, 
‘‘  namely,  the  lyftems  of  capillary  arteries, 
and  fecretory  veffels.  I have  therefore 
confidered  the  anorexia,  which  fo 
“ generally  attends  the  beginning  of  fever, 
‘‘  as  depending  on  an  atony  of  the  ex- 
treme  veffels,  and  a diminifhed  adioii  of 
the  villous  glands,  of  the  ftomach.” 

Secondly^ — That  if  it  can  be  reafonably 
fuppofed,  that  the  continuance  and  in- 
creafe  of  the  general  debility  are  attended 
“ with  a proportionate  atony  in  the  cx- 
treme  veffels;  and  that  the  fpafm  of  the 

• • extreme 
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‘‘  extreme  veffels  takes  place,  more  or  lefs^ 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  atony  Iti 
them,  then  I have  concluded,  that  the 
‘‘  NAUSEA  depends  upon  a constriction 
formed,  in  confequence  of  the  increafe 
of  atony  in  the  veflels  of  the  ftomach.” 

T'hirdly^ — That  if  the  continuance 
and  increafe  of  the  general'  conftri6lion 
of  veffels,  together  with  the  total  ceffa- 
tion  of  xh^ proper  fundtlon  of  the  ftomach, 
can  be  juftly  coniidered  as  a fufficient 
caufe  to  ronze  the  vis  medicatrix 
sympathi^  to  her  falutary  exertions, 
then  I fliould  confider  the  vomiting 
as  the  RE- act  ION  of  the  ftomach  and 
mufcular  fyftem,  completely  fuited,  in 
mofl  cafes,  to  reftore  to  its  due  adlion  that 
important  organ,  the  organ  of  di* 

“ GESTION.”* 

From  the  frequent  inftances  of  the  fto- 
mach being  not  only  affefted  by,  but  con- 
nedled  with,  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  which 

difordered 


* Corollaries  from  pages  221  and  223  of  the  tp.eatise 

ON  SYMPATHY,  1 781. 
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difordered  ftate  of  It  would  feem  equally, 
on  fuch  occafions,  to  depend  upon  the 
fuppofed  vafcular  connexion,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  cutaneous  veflels,  I 
have  thought  the  preceding  corollaries  wxre 
pertinent  to  the  fubjed,  and  would  ferve 
to  elucidate  my  fuppofed  vafcular  confent 
of  parts. 

For  the  arguments  at  large  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  I muft  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  aforementioned  treatife  ; ob- 
ferving,  however,  that,  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  we  are  to  confider  the  general  debility  of 
the  mufcular  fyflem,  when  connected  with 
a chronic  cutaneous  affedion,  as  arlfing 
from  a derangement  of  the  inherent  prin- 
ciple of  the  mufcular  fibre,  independent  of 
the  fenforlum  and  nervous  fyftem. 

This  fuppofed  connedion  of  extreme,  or 

y 

capillary,  veflels  ieems  to  me  to  be  quite 
confiftent  with  the  laws  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  and  the  unlverffllty  of  the  feii- 
fitive  principle,  and  is  lupported  by  the 
organization  of  the  parts  concerned  : there- 
fore, whether  it  be  under  a proper  febrile, 
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or  only  a cutaneous,  affedion,  that  the 
fympathetic  irritation  takes  place,  I am  led 
to  confider  the  occurrence  of  the  inordinate 
afllon  of  the  ftomach  in  exciting  vomiting 
in  the  firft  cafe,  the  febrile^  or  of  its  im- 
paired function,  and  morbid  condition  in 
the  other,  the  cutaneous^  as  arifing  from  a 
deranged  balance  and  connexion  in  the 
fyftem  of  extreme  veffels ; in  the  firft 
injiance  attended  with  fever  and  vomitings, 
becaufe  the  affeftlon  of  vefl'els  is  general : 
in  the  other  without  fever,  but  with  im- 
paired appetite,  or  the  ftomach  other  wife 
dlfordered,  becaufe  they  are  but  partially 
affefted,  and  do  not  call  up,  or  require, 
the  increafed  aftlon  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
rious  fyftem,  or  the  exertion  of  vomiting, 
to  remove  a general  atony  and  fpafm  on 
the  furface  of  the  body. 

We  very  frequently  become  witnefles  to 
partial  affeftions  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  in 
ail  parts  of  the  human  body,  varying  either 
from  the  degree  of  excitement  or  collapfe, 
and  accordingly  putting  on  the  appearance 
either  of  inordinate  and  fpafmodic  aftions, 
or  of  a paralytic  ftate  of  the  part  affeded,  as 

the 
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the  one  or  the  other  prevails,  without  the 
SENSQRiUM  being  in  any  way  concerned,  or 
even  apparently  difturbed. 

Why  fhould  It  not  be  as  natural,  and 
therefore  as  probable,  that  a part  only  of 
the  fyftem  of  capillary  vcflels  might  be  li- 
able to  its  fpecific  local  difeafes,  arifing 
from  their  own  organization,  and  marked 
irritability,  independently  either  of  morbific 
matter,  or  the  funftion  of  the  heart  and 
larger  arteries,  and  yet  not  unconne£ted 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  circulating 
fyftem,  or  the  fpirit  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  ? 


This  docftrine  appears,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  hang  very  well  together,  and 
I (hall  accordingly  attempt  fome  further 
proof  and  illuftration  of  it,  by  fome  addi- 
tional obfervations  on  the  organization  and 
adtion  of  the  fmall  veflels. 

In  as  far  as  I have  confidered  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  eruptive  difeafes,  attended  with 
fever,  as  depending  on  a connedlion  be- 
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tween  external  and  internal  extreme  veflels, 
It  Is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  prefence  of 
fuch  a fyftem  of  veflels  in  the  ftomach  and 
inteftinal  canal  may  very  confidently  be  in- 
ferred, and  1 am  fure  cannot  even  be  doubt- 
ed, from  the  frequent  inftances  of  large 
feroiis  fecretlons,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  effufions,  taking  place  In  them,  and 
of  their  being  very  quickly  evacuated, 
either  by  a vomiting  or  a diarrhoea^  accord- 
ing to  the  leat  of  the  affe£lIon,  or  the  a£tIou 
of  the  remote  and  occafional  caufes. 
In  fa6l,  they  are  the  common  effe£ls  cf 
emetics,  and  purgative  medicines,  by  their 
Jlimulus  on  the  extreme  veflels,  particularly 
wdien  the  latter  are  of  the  draftic  kind. 

That  'an  ' eftabliflied  balance,  a formula 
patli  inftia  inter  vafa  minima^  takes  ^ place 
between  the  internal  and  external  capillary 
veflels  is  made  further  evident  by  feveral 
morbid  changes,  which  occafionally  occur 
in  the  fyftem,  after  the  detrimental  eflfeds 
of  fome  occafional  remote  caufe*.  Thus,  to 
mention  a common  inftance  ; a fupprefled 
perfpiration,  from  the  undue  operation  of 

atmofpheric  cold,  is  very  frequently  fol- 

* * 
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t- 

lowed  by  a laxity  of  the  inteftlnal  canal, 
which  commonly  prevents  a pyrexial  ftate 
of  the  Ivltem  ; on  which  occafion  it  is  cu- 
rious  to  obfervc,  that  the  ftomach  does  not 
lympathife  with  the  general  fpafm  on  the 
furface  of  the  body. 

Again  ; when  a diarrhoea  from  fuch  a 
caufe  is  imprudently  checked,  we  either 
find  the  pyrexial  ftate  brought  on,  or  if 
that  fhould  not  take  place,  fo  as  to  over- 
come, by  the  operation  of  the  vires  me- 
DiCATRiCEs  NATURE,  the  vafcular  con- 
jftriflion  on  the  outward  furface  of  the 
body,  the  redundant  ferofity  is  thrown 
upon  fome  cavity,  by  the  increafed  effufion 
from  the  exhalent  arteries. 

On  thefe  principles  we  may  clearly  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence  of  a puerperal 
ASCITES,  after  the  fuppreffion  of  a diar- 
rhoea ; and  for  many  other  difeafes,  as  the 
fequelae  of  fome  other  affedllon. 

I fhall  In  the  next  place  take  the  liberty 
to  fay,  that  ferious  attention  Is  due  to  what 
I am  next  going  to  obferye,  namely,  that 

the 
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the  Idea  which  Is  here  taken  up,  of  an  efta- 
bliflied  connexion,  and  occafional  derange- 
ment, In  the  circulation  of  the  capillary 
veffels  In  general,  is  of  more  Importance  to 
the  HEALING  ART,  than  may  at  a firft 
acquaintance  ftrlke  the  reader,  and  will,  I 
think,  on  more  ferlous  and  minute  invef- 
tigation,  account  for  the  proximate 
CAUSE  of  many  other,  hitherto  inexpli* 
cable,  difeafed  ftates  of  the  human  body. 

" But  the  full  confidera.tlon  of  this  opinion 
I (hall  referve  for  the  fubjedl  of  a future 
effay,  in  which  I mean  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing queftion  the  ground  of  fome  general 
pathological  refledtions. 

May  not  certain  phoenomena  of  dlf^ 

‘‘  eafe  be  afcribed  to  a lofs  of  balance 

% 

“ in  the  circulation  of  the  capillary 
fyftem  in  general  ?” 

I (hall  however  make  one  obfervation  at 
prefent,  connedled  with  thofe  refleftions, 
to  wit,  that  I (laall,  on  that  occafion,  con- 
fider  the  human  body  as  having  properly 
two  Ihrfaces,  namely,  an  outer  furface 

and 
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and  an  Inner  furface.  The  former  will 
be  divided  into  the  cutaneous  : — The  oral, 
irafal,  and  faucial  : — and  the  pulmonary. 
The  latter  into  the  ventricular  and  inteftinal: 
— The  vaginal  and  uterine  and  the  ure- 
thral,  veficular,  and  nephritic. 

This  divifion  will  be  made  to  appear 
properly  connected  with  the  fuppofed  ba- 
lance in  the  circulation  of  the  capillary,  or 
extreme,  veffels,  as  necefl'ary  to  the  health- 
ful ftate  of  the  fyftem  ; and  as  one  of  our 
firfl  anatomifls*  has  been  of  opinion,  that 
feveral  of,  if  not  all,  thefe  parts  are  en- 
dowed with  an  epithelion,  a membrane, 
or  membranofe  furface,  analogous  to  the 
cuticle,  it  renders  the  fuppofition  of  a con- 
nexion, or  relation  of  their  difeafes,  witli 
the  balance  of  the  capillary  circulation,  the 
more  probable,  and  the  more  important. 

I O^.all  briefly  mention  the  principles,  on 
which  DR.  MONRO  has  fupported  this  opi- 
nion. 

He  has  compared  the  villous  coat  of  the 

Jiuman  inteftines  to  the  cuticula  of  the  ex- 

% 

ternal 


* The  late  dr.  Alexander  monro. 
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ternal  furface  of  the  body,  and  properly 
therefore  conhders  it  as  a continuation  of 
the  latter  from  the  lips,  over  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  fauces^  and  through  the 
phagus^  ftomach  and  inteftlnal  canal. 

He  defends  this  analogy  by  the  following 
circumftances  : 

I.  They  are  both  pervious  to  fluids,  and 
admit  of  other  pafl'ages  through  them. 

II.  They  are  both  liable  to  be  thickened 
from  mechanical  caufes  affing  on  them. 

III.  They  are  both  affifted  In  defending 
the  parts  they  cover,  from  the  aftiori  of 
ftimulant  matters,  by  a mucous  or  feba” 
ceous  fluid. 

IV.  They  are  liable  to  be  difeafed  on  the 
fame  principle,  from  abrafion  and  inflam- 
mation. 

V.  They  are  both  equally  incorruptible, 
and  are  principally  intended  to  defend  the 
tender  furfaces  they  cover. 

Laftly, 
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Lajlfy^ — They  are  both  cafily  and  quickly 
regenerated.^ 

I next  proceed  to  the  Irritability  of  ca- 
pillary veflHs. 


* See  MISCELLANEOUS  KEMARks  ON  THE  INTESTINES, 
by  the  late  profeffor  monro,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
MEDICAL  ESSAYS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  rcvifed  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  a fociety  in  Edinburgh, 
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SECTION  XL 

« 

ON  THE  IRRITABILITY  OF  THE  CAPILLA- 
RY VESSELS,  AND  ON  THEIR  BEING 
LIABLE  FROM  THEIR  ORGANI- 
ZATION TO  ATONY,  AND 
EVEN  PARALYSIS. 

A morbid  or  atonic  ftate  of  the  epidermic 
tied  veffels,  by  which  term  I mean  to  In- 
clude thofe,  which  are  equally  connefted 
with  the  rete  mucofum  as  well  as  the 
cuticle,  may  either  depend  upon  a general 
debility  of  the  mufcular  fyftem,  or  a par- 
tial one  of  the  veffels  of  the  parts  affefted  ; 
and  fuch  an  atony  of  the  extreme  capillary 
veffels  is,  I think,  the  Immediate  and  lead- 
ing caufe  of  the  derangement  in  their 
circulation. 


This 
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This  atonic  condition  of  the  veffels  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  future  cutaneous 
, difeafe,  which  is  either  impetiginous  or 
exanthematous,  i.  e.  either  fquammous  or 
puftular,  according  to  the  degree  and  extent 
of  the  vafcular  debility,  and  the  nature  of 
the  conftitutional  temperament. 

The  perfpirable  exudation  is  materially 
concerned  in  this  fuppofed  vafcular  debi- 
lity of  the  Ikin  ; for  it  appears  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  a healthful  a£Hon  of  the 
capillary  veflels  is  neceffary  for  the  duly 
promoting,  or  carrying  on,  this  exudation, 
and,  as  it  may  equally  be  called,  infenhble 
perfpiratlon.  The  fame  vafcular  adllon 
muft  in  like  manner  be  requifite  to  the  duly 
fupporting  the  feveral  fecretions  going  on 
in  the  (kin. 

The  ftrudure  and  organization  of  the 
extreme  veffels  corroborate  this  opinion  ; 
for  that  they  are  living  parts  of  the  animal 
machine,  and  not  fimple  tubes  or  hollow 
veffels  mechanically  aded  upon'  by  a dif- 
tant  organ,  the  heart,  is  now  clearly  de- 
monftrated  by  the  attentive  obfervations  of 

anatomlfts  5 
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anatomifts  ; and  their  irritability  is  alfo  fo 
well  eftablifhed  by  various  experiments, 
and  judicious  reflections,  that  no  phyfiolo- 
gift  can  for  a moment  hefitate  to  pronounce 
them,  as  fubje£t  to  excitement  and  collapfe, 
or  in  other  words,  to  atony,  fpafm,  and 
paralyfls,  as  ^ny  other  organized  and  living 
part  of  the  human  body. 

That  BATioNAL  PRINCIPLE  Implanted 
in  the  conftltution  of  man  for  his  earthly 
pretervation,  which  has  been  called  by 
phyficians  NATURE,  and  the  autocra- 
TEIA,  feems  to  have  confidered  this  vaf- 
cular  irritability  as  fo  Important  to'  the 
well-being  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that 
SHE  has  every  where  furnlfhed  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  circulating  fyftem,  with 
a greater  proportion  ot  mufcular  fibre,  and 
of  courfe  with  a greater  proportion  of 
hauler’s  naiura  irritabilis  mufculi^  feu 
irritabilltas  tnujculi^  than  belongs  to  any 
other  arterious  veflels. 

t 

%■ 

It  appears  to  me  moft  probable,  that  the 
healthful  flate  of  all  the  minute  parts  of 
the  Ikin,  and  their  fecretions,  and  alfo  the 

t . . - 

proper 
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proper  circulation  of  the  fangulneoiis  and 
ferous  fluids  through  them,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  ordinate  adtion  of  this  mufcular 
Irritability  of  veflels,  with  but  llttie,  if  any, 
aid  from  the  conjoined,  and  in  them  Invifi- 
ble,  operation  of  elafliclty. 

This  mufcular  organization,  and  fenfi- 
blllty  in  the  extreme  veffels,  is,  1 believe, 
the  fpring  and  occafion  ot  the  well  known 
fympathy  of  the  ftomach  with  moft  cuta- 
neous difeafes.  We  moflly  find,  that  either 
anorexia.^  naufea^  or  vomitio^  attends  them, 
when  there  is  even  no  proper  pyrexial  flate 
obfervable  ; the  07ie  or  the  other  accordins: 

o 

to  the  degree  of  the  general  atony  prefe^nt, 
the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  afrcdlion,  or  the 
peculiar  irritability  of  the  temperament  ; I 
have  fometirnes  thought  the  flight  pyrexial, 
ftate  has  been  a vis  medicatrix  ftriving  to 
remove  the  affedtion,  and  lofs  of  balance. 

Thefe  ventricular  affedlons,  wlien  com- 
bined with  cutaneous  eruptions,  would 
appear  to  me,  to  immediately  depend,  in 
the  exanthematous,  as  well  as  the  impeti- 
ginous difeafes,  on  the  mufcular  fenfibiiity 

and 
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and  confent  of  capillary  veffels,  varying  In 
degree  according  to  the  peculiar  ftate  and 
difpofitlon  of  the  fyftem,  under  the  differ- 
ent temperaments,  the  fanguineons  being 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  a high 
vafcular  excitement,  or  irritability,  than 
the  melancholic,  or  atrabilious  as  the  hu- 
inorifts  and  galenifls  would  term  it,  while 
each  fpeciflc  conftitution  is  liable  to  its  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  eruptive,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  Ikin. 

That  a debility  of  the  epldermltical  car 
pillary  veffels  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
cutaneous  eruption,  will  appear,  1 trufl,  to 
my  reader  ftiil  more  probable,  from  what 
has  occafion  ally  been  obferved  to  happen 
in  fevers  of  the  intermittent  kind. 

i.  *•  ' - 

It  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  fome  pa- 
thologies, that  fuch  an  eruption  has  fome- 
times  accompanied  the  parcxyfm  of  an 
intermittent;  of  which  phenomenon  I fliall 
beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  explanation, 
as  confonant  to  the  cullenian  doctrine 
of  fever,  namely,  that  the  re-a6llon  of  the 
iyflein  had  not  been  fufficient  for  the  en- 
tire 
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tire  removal  of  the,  fpafm  or  conftrl£lIon  of 
all  the  cutaneous  extreme  veflels,  and  that 
fuch  a failure  In  the  operation  of  the  vires 
medicairices  would  be  neceflarily  followed 
by  a detention  of  the  perfpiratory  matter  in 
certain  veflels,  which  would  a£l  with  its 
ufual  ftimulus  on  fome  one  part  or  other 
of  that  complicated  organ,  the  flcin. 

4 

Though  fuch  eruptions,  when  occuring 
with  the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent  fever, 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  no  more  than  fymp-^ 
tomata  fymptomatum^  yet  they  have  given 
rife  to  fome  fpecies  of  that  fever,  which 
nofologifts  have  diflinguifhed  by  the  names 

of  TERTIANA  URTICATA,  and  TERTIANA 
MILIARIS. 

When  w^e  come  to  give  full  latitude  to 
the  importance  of  the  lyftem  of  capillary 
veflels,  in  the  produdion  of  all  pyrexial 
dlfeafes,  we  (hall  have  good  reafon  to  fuf- 
pefl,  that  the  pleuritic,  arthritic,  and 
other  affedions,  occafionally  occuring  with 
intermittents,  are  owing  to  a continuance 
of  the  fpafm  in  the  internal  extreme  veflels 

of 
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of  the  parts  fo  afFeded,  and  occafioned  by 
a lofs  of  balance  in  the  fjftem  of  capillary 
veflels  in  genera!. 


In  very  univerfal  cutaneous  affections, 
even  of  the  chronic  kind,  when  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  conftitution  is  very  great,  the 
excited  action  of  the  ftomach  producing 
vomiting  may  be  reafonably  confidered  as 
the  operation  of  haller’s  vis  injita  muf^ 
culi^  and  as  a vis  medicatrix  to  reftore  to  its 
due  balance,  in  the  parts  where  it  is  mor- 
* bldly  deranged,  or  deftroyed,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fyltem  of  capillary  veflels,  in 
as  far  as  the  action  of  vomiting,  or  the 
effect  even  of  a naufea,  has  very  evidently 
a tendency  to  rouze  and  increafe  the  a£tion 
of  the  heart  and  the  arterious  lyftem,  and 
thereby  remove  the  debility  of  the  cutane- 
ous circulation,  which  fupports,  as  well  as, 
a priori^  occafions,  fo  many  of  the  impe- 
tiginous affe£lions.  By  adminiftering  me-  ' 
dicines  in  the  confluent  fmall-pox  on  this 
principle,  about  the  feventh  day  of  the 
eruption,  I have  feen  in  twenty- four  hours 

a very 
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a very  favourable  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  difeafe,  by  the  evident  fymp- 
toms  of  an  increafed  cutaneous  action. 

I fhall  next  proceed  to  confider,  more 
fully,  the  fuppofed  impetiginous  atony  of 
the  extreme  cutaneous  veflels,  by  taking 
a view  of  the  feveral  remote  caufes,  which 
may  produce  it. 


ii 
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SECTION  XIL 

THE  REMOTE  CAUSES  ACT  WITH  A SEDA« 
TIVE  EFFECT  IN  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  IMPETIGINOUS  DISEASES. 


IT  has  been  ingenloufly  advanced  by 
PROFESSOR  CULLEN,  that  this  mufcular 
atony  of  the  extreme  cutaneous  vefl'els  laid 
the  foundation  of  fever,  and  depended  on 
a general  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem ; 
and  this  opinion  forms  the  bafis  of  all  his 
pyrexial  dodtrines.  But  from  the  oppofite 
nature  of  fome  of  the  commonly  admitted 
remote  caufes  of  fever,  the  operation  of 
them.  In  bringing  it  on,  would  appear,  in 
fome  refpedts,  to  be  different.  I cannot, 
therefore,  readily  admit,  that  the  fame 
regular  connedlion,  between  caufe  and 

effedf, 
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effeft,  takes  place  in  every  cafe  of  fever, 
to  wit,  in  the  produ6lion  both  of  the  pUr 
trid,  and  inflammatory  fever, 

It  mull:  however  have  appeared  to  others, 
as  well  as  to  me,  that  the  atony  of  the  ca- 
pillary veflels  is  Incapable,  of  itfelf  alone, 
to  produce  this  general  febrile  effedt,  and 
therefore,  upon  dr.  Cullen’s  pathological 
principle,  it  has  been  admitted,  that  a 
conftridlion  or  fpafm  of  the  atonic  veflels 
is  eflentially  neceflary  to  conftitute  the 
proximate  caufe  of  pyrexia,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  take  place  by  dr.  cullen,  it  mull;  a 
priorihQ  concluded,  that  the  very  termina- 
tions of  the  extreme  cutaneous  veflels  are, 
at  its  commencement,  the  feat  of  the  con- 
flridtion.' 

But  the  vafcular  atony,  in  the  pathology 
of  Impetiginous  affedlions,  which  I am  at- 
tempting to  eftablifh,,  being  unconnedled 
with  fever,  and  only  partially  impairing 
the  healthful  ftate  of  the  (kin,  is,  ftricliy 
fpeaking,  of  the  chronic  kind,  or  attendant 


oil 
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oil  a chronic  difeafe,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  accompanied  with  the  fuppofed 
conftridion. 

The  atony  on  this  occafton  is  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a proximate  caule 
of  fuch  difeafes,  by  its  being  the  immediate 
agent  of  a languid  circulation  of  the  ferum 
or  lymph,  and  as  only  producing  either  a 
plethora  of  the  minute  cutaneous  veffels, 
which  may  endanger  a rupture  of  them, 
or  when  it  extends  to  pairalyfis,  a local 
acrimony  of  their  contents,  as  the  natural 
confequence  of  ftagnation,  under  the  cef- 
fation  of  their  proper  circulation. 

This  chronic  debility  of  the  extreme  cu- 
taneous vefl'els,  on  which  I have  fuppofed 
Impetiginous  difeafes  principally  to  depend, 
may  be  a local  indlfpofition  of  the  moving 
powers,  independent  of  the  general  circu- 
lation, and  then  it  is  a proper  idiopathic 
affeftion  ; but  it  may  equally  arife  from  a 
general  debility  of  the  mufcular  fyftem,  ii 
and  then  it  fliould  be  confidered  as  a fymp-  j 
tomatic  affe^lion.  ’ i 


That 
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That  this  may  alio  appear  to  my  reader 
probable,  and  more  evident,  1 fhali  in  this 
and  the  following  fedlions  attempt  to  fhew, 
that  the  remote  caules,  in  moft  cafes  of  cur 
taneous  affedfions,  feem  to  operate,  by  in? 
ducing  more  or  lefs  of  a debility,  in  the 
whole  fyftem  of  the  moving  fibres. 


Before  I proceed  to  the  feparate  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  feveral  remote  caufes, 
I fliall  confider  it  as  generally  admitted, 
that  debility  primarily  depends  upon  the 
weakened  energy  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
fydem,  immediately  connedled  with  the 
fyftem  of  mufcular  or  moving  fibres,  and 
that  this  is  neceflarlly  attended  with  a pro- 
portionable debility  in  the  heart  and  arte- 
rious  fyftem,  w^hofe  fundfions  fo  much 
depend  on  mufcular  energy  : — that  this 
dependence  is  kept  up  by  the  mutual  in- 
tereft,  which  the  nervous  and  mufcular 
lyftems  have  in  one  another,  and  with  all 
the  fundlions  of  the  animal  oeconomy  : — 
and  that  in  confequence  of  the  atonic  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  and,  in  a flight  degree 

only, 
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only,  the  larger  arteries,  under  a general 
mufcular  debility,  the  extreme  arterious 
veffels,  from  their  far  greater  proportion  of 
mufcular  fibre,  are  neceflarily  and  princi- 
pally affeded. 


We  cannot  enough  admire  the  beautiful 
and  llfe-fecurlng  difpenfations  of  PRO- 
VIDENCE, in  the  ftru61ure  and  orga- 
nization of  the  arterious  fyftem  of  an 
animal  machine,  the  extremes  of  which 
have  been  evidently  intended  to  depend  en- 
tirely for  their  adlion  on  mufcular  energy. 

All  know  what  a powerful  mufcular 
organ  the  human  heart  is,  afHng  indepen- 
dently of  the  SENSOEIUM  and  nervous  fyi- 
tem,  and  proportioned  always  to  the  bulk 
of  the  animal.  By  it  begins  the  impor- 
tant fundlion  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

It  was  alfo  equally  Important,  that  the 
blood  fliould  be  fccured  from  ftagnatlng  at 
the  extremities  of  the  arterious  fyllem,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  NATURE  has  admirably  pro- 
vided it  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  muf- 
cular  adlon,  In  the  fmifture  of  the  capillary 
arteries,  in  order  to  propel  the  vital  fluid 
into  the  venous  fyftem,  and  to  promote 
the  neceflary  fecretioiis  and  evacuations. 

But  obferve,  that  the  Intermediate  or 
central  courfe  of  the  arterlous  part  of  the 
circulation  feems  to  have  been  conftruflied 
nearly  without  mufcular  fibre,  and  appears 
to  me,  for  a very  wife  reafon,  entrufted 
almoil:  folely  to  the  power  of  elafticity  Iri 
the  vefiTelst 

WHY  HAS  IT  BEEN  SO  ORDAiNED  ? 

1 am  {frongly  imprefled  with  the  idea^ 
that,  from  the  nature  of  an  animal  body, 
and  the  neceffity  of  having  it  endowed  with 
high  fenfibility  and  irritability,  it  would 
have  been  impoflible  to  have  long  preferved 
it  from  accidents  and  difeafe,  as  the  con- 
fequences  of  the  natural  and  neceflary 
excitement  in  the  fyftem  of  mufcular  fibres, 
if  the  larger  arteries  had  been  proportionably 
mufcular  in  their  ftrudlure  with  the  ex- 
tremities, 
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tremities,  or  capillary  veffels,  of  the  ar- 
terious  fyftem  : for  then  either  atony  or 
fpafm,  occuring  in  any  large  artery  of 
the  human  body^  mufl:  have  foon  proved 
fatal  to  the  exifteiice  of  man,  or  at  lead 
have  fubjected  him  to  many  other  lingering 
difeafes,  according  to  the  importance  and 
fize  of  the  artery,  which  might  then  have 
been  fo  affefted. 

It  has  therefore  been  wifely,  and  to 
me  clearly,  fo  ordained,  that  fuch  ferious 
and  dangerous  interruptions  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  the  sine  qua  non 
of  life,  either  from  atony  or  fpafm,  might 
not  happem 


This  fingular  conftrudfion,  and  organi- 
zation of  the  arterious  fydem,  offer  to 
me  a very  juft  ground  to  conclude,  that 
there  is  a natural  and  eftablifhed  principle 
of  fympathy  between  the  heart  and  the 
capillary  arteries,  which  very  probably 
lays  the  foundation  of  all  pyrexiae 
DISEASES. 


The 
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The  above  pathological  realoning  on 
mufcular  debility  will  accord  well  with 
the  principle  of  fome  exanthematous  affec- 
tions, and  with  alfo  many  of  the  impeti- 
ginous kind,  when  the  remote  caufes  a£l 
by  firlf  inducing  an  internal  debility  of 
the  fyftem. 
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SECTION  XIIL 

ATMOSPHERIC  COLD  OCCASIONS  IMPETI- 
GINOUS AFFECTIONS. 

I fhall  begin  with  atmospheric  cold, 
externally  applied  to  the  human  body,  as 
the  moft  frequent  remote  caufe. 


I fhall  firll:  obferve,  that  cold  has  been 
efteemed  as  one  of  the  remote  caufes  of 
pyrexia,  but  it  has  been  doubted,  whe- 
ther it  ever  produces  idiopathic  febrile  af- 
fediions  of  itfelf  alone.  Either  contagion 
or  mlafmaia  have  been  fuppofed  neceffary 
concomitants,  to  occafion  the  various  kinds 
of  pyrexial  complaints,  which  we  meet 
with. 


But 
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But  as  fever  does  not  accompany  moll:  of 
the  idiopathic  affedlions  of  the  fklrij  either 
eryfipelatous  or  impetiginous,  and  w,hen 
any  flight  degree  of  it  is  occafionally  ob- 
fervable,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  arifing 
from  the  general  fympathetic  ftate  of  the 
habit,  from  an  irritable  idiofyncracy,  it  then 
would  appear,  that  atmofpheric  cold  could 
be  alone  a fufficient  caufe,  in  moft  cafes, 
to  produce  cutaneous  eruptions. 

This  it  may  do  by  either  its  fedatlve, 
or  its  aflringent  power,  locally  afFedling 
the  fldn.  We  ought  therefore  in  all  cafes, 
where  much  of  a pyrexia  attends  exan- 
thematous affeftlons,  to  fufpeft,  that  both 
cold  and  miafma  have  a6led  in  conjunction, 
on  which  occafions  I believe  it  will  be 
found,  that  fome  degree  of  fever  precedes 
the  appearance  of  a cutaneous  affeClion. 

When  miafma  has  not  been  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  eryfipelatous  or  im- 
petiginous complaints,  much  fever  would 
then  appear  unneceflTary,  as  cold  alone  will 
only  produce  a topical  and  temporary  de- 
pravity of  the  cutaneous  exhalations  and 

S 2 fecretions, 
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fecretions,  which  the  Ikin's  own  inherent 
powers  may  in  due  time  be  capable  of  re- 
moving, without  any  pyrexia. 

Though  external  cold  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted as  a principal  remote  caufe  of  im- 
petiginous difeafes,  from  having  been  con- 
lidered  fo  by  moft  authors,  ftill  it  may  be 
made  a queftion  how  it  locally  afts  ? /.  e. 
whether,  in  the  produflion  of  them,  it  z&s 
topically,  with  a fedative  effect  ? I am  of 
opinion  it  may,^  without  its  local  operation 
dilfurbing  the  whole  of  the  fundtions  of 
the  fyftem. 

But  admitting,  that  a Ample  atony  of  the 
epidermitical  and  cutaneous  veffels  is  too  hy- 
pothetical, may  not  atmofpheric  cold  occa- 
fioii  a CONSTRICTION  ill  fome  one  part  of 
them,  which  will,  by  impeding  the  infenA- 
ble  perfpiratioii,  detain,  or  render  ftagnant, 
the  LYMPH  of  the  blood,  and  thus  give  rife 
to  cutaneous  eruptions  ? for  when  produced 
by  fuch  an  external  caufe,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained on  a different  principle,  than  when 
it  arifes  from  any  remote  or  occafional  caufe, 

inwardly 
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inwardly  afFe£ling  the  afliion  of  the  heart  and 
arterlous  fyftem,  and  fo  producing  fever. 

The  untverfal  operation  of  external  cold 
on  the  human  body,  by  an  aftringent  effect 

on  the  extreme  cutaneous  veffels,  would 

% 

moll:  probably  occafion  the  true  synocha 
or  inflammatory  fever,  without  the  admif- 
fion,  into  the  fyftem,  of  any  atmofpheric 
MIASMA,  But  the  partial  operation  of  it, 
on  the  outer  furface  of  the  body,  would 
only  caufe  a temporary  interruption  to  a 
part  of  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and 
would  thus  account  for  many  different 
kinds  of  exanthematic  affections ; particu- 
larly would  explain  the  impetiginous  vefi- 
cles  of  the  pemphigus,  in  which  cafe  the 
habit  is  but  little,  difpofed  to  fever  ; and 
alfo  the  eryfipelatous  eruption  and  inflam- 
mation, as  occurring  from  a fimllar  remote 
caufe,  operating  locally,  when  the  confti- 
tution  had  been  heated  by  any  violent  ex- 
ercife,  under  a more  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  fyftem  ; and  therefore  it  is,  that  we 
moft  frequently  meet  with'  eryfipelatous  af- 
fedions  in  the  fanguineous  temperament. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  every  man’s  obfervatlon  confirms 
this  pathological  explanation  ; and  we  all 
therefore  find,  that,  agreeable  to  this  hypo- 
thefis,  the  extreme  parts  of  the  human  body, 
which  are  naturally  moft  expofed  at  all 
ages,  and  In  both  fexes,  either  to  the  fedative 
or  the  afiringent  operation  of  atmofpheric 
cold,  are  mofi:  frequently  felzed  with  thefe 
dlfeafes,  and  are  alfo  mioft  liable  to  the 
ordinary  impetiginous  affections  ; to  wit, 
the  hands  and  arms  ; — the  ancles  and  legs  ; 

^ — and  the  face  and  cheft.  There  muft  be 
fome  fixed  principle  for  this.  The  faCl 
with  me,  at  all  events,  militates  ftrongly 
agalnft  the  dodlrlne  of  a cacochymic  ftate 
of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood. 

The  debilitating  and  other  morbid  effeCls 
, of  extreme  cold  on  the  animal  fibre,  and 
particularly  from  Its  immediately  aCling  bn 
the  cutaneous  emunCtory,  and  its  irritable 
fecretlons,  may  be  further  aided,  and  ren- 
dered more  evidently  noxious,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  HUMIDITY  in  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  from  their  fo  frequently  occurring 
together,  they  have  been  confidered  by  moft 
writers  as  forming  the  moft  common,  and 

the 
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the  moft  powerful  union  of  remote  and 
occafional  caufes,  in  the  produftion  of  fcor- 
butic  and  leprous  afFedlions.  But  when  the 
praedifpofition  from  inherent  temperament 
favours  their  operation,  they  cannot  fail 
of  adling  with  the  moft  ferious  confe- 
quences,  to  the  moving  fibres  of  our  animal 
machine. 

It  may  alfo  be  further  obferved,  that  the 
light  and  dry  air  of  the  atmofphere  Is  ren- 
dered confiderably  colder,  in  its  efFedts  on 
the  outward  furface  of  the  human  body,  by 
the  addition  of  moisture  to  the  (kin, 
from  any  accidental  application  of  it,  or 
from  wet  apparel  imprudently  kept  on. 
This  effedl  is  moft  certainly  founded  on 
that  principle  In  phyfics,  that  evaporation 
increafes  the  power  of  atmofpheric  cold. 

But  putting  the  humidity  of  the  atmof- 
pheric air,  in  contaft  with  the  fuperficies 
of  the  human  body,  out  of  the  queftion,  on 
the  prefent  occafion  of  confidering  the  re- 
mote caufes  of,  .ftrldlly  fpeaklng,  impeti- 
ginous difeafes,  I am  ftill  of  opinion,  that 
EXTREME  COLD  Will  Certainly,  of  itfelf, 

produce 
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produce  atonic  efFedls  On  ^ the  circulation  of 
the  extreme  capillary  vefl’els,  which  have 
been  defcrlbed  as  forming  papilli;^  of  the 
cutis  veruy  and  probably  the  net-work  fur- 
face  alfo,  which  Immediately  lies  under  the 
epidermis  of  the  human  (kin  : and  when  it 
has  been  fo  long  applied  as  to  occafioii 
death,  I believe  its  morbid  operation  takes 
place  by  an  adion  on  all  the  capillary  vef- 
fels  of  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  organs, 
producing  an  univerfal  fpafm  of  them. 


DEPvMATO- 
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SECTION  XIV. 

FEAR  IS  FREQUENTLY  AN  IMPETIGINOUS 

REMOTE  CAUSE. 

FEAR  has  been  mentioned  as  another 
occafional  caufe,  ailing  by  a debilitating 
power  in  the  prpduitlon  of  fome  eruptive 
difeafes  of  the  Ikln.  It  has  been  fup« 
pofed  to  ait  inftantaneoufly,  by  effeiling 
a ludden  collapfe  of  the  nervous  or  vital 
principle,  and  thereby  weakening  the  cir- 
culation and  mufcular  fyflem,  from  their 
conneilion  with  the  fenforium  and  nervous 
fyftem  ; for  it  evidently  deprives  the  Ikin, 
for  a time,  of  its  ufual  colour.  In  in« 
fiances  of  its  violeiit  operation  it  has  been 

T fucceeded 
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fucceeded  by  vomitings,  and  by  eruptions 
and  efflorefcencies  pn  the  fkin. 

Thefe  ftriking  efFedls,  ftlll  moft  probably 
occurring  from  peculiar  cutaneous  idlolyn- 
cracy,  fome  way  connedled  with  the  con- 
ftltutlon  at  large,  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  fuppofitlon,  that,  by  the  diminhhed 
aftion  of  the  heart  and  arterious  fyftem, 
caufing  a temporary  fpafm,  or  obftruftion, 
in  the  fyftem  of  capillary  arteries  and  veins, 
on  the  outer  furface  of  the  body,  a fudden 
check  may  have  been  “given  to  the  various 
fecretions  which  are  promoted  In  the  (kin 
by  the  healthful  ftate  of  the  capillary  fyf- 
tem, which  Interruption  the  adlion  of 
vomiting,  and  the  re-aQion  of  the  heart 
and  arterious  fyftem,  by  Inducing  fome 
degree  of  a temporary  pyrexial  paroxyfm, 
are  Intended  to  remove,  In  effedting  of 
which  fudden  efflorefcencies  and  eruptions 
have  appeared  on  the  fflin.  , . 

Such  cutaneous  affedllons  being  fuddenly 
produced,  from  an  inftantaneous  and  vio- 
lent operation  on  the  nervous  and  mufcular 

fyftems 
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(yftems,  are  commonly  of  fhort  duration, 
unlefs  the  debility,  induced  by  the  fedatlve 
effedts  of  fear,  from  the  high  degree  of  the 
primary  collapfe,  becomes  confiderable,  in 
confequence  of  which  more  or  lefs  of  a 
febrile  hate  of  the  lyftem  muft  unavoidably 
fupervene. 


2 
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SECTION  XV. 

HOW  VIOLENT  PASSIONS  MAY  CAUSE 
IMPETIGINOUS  APPEARANCES. 

SINCE  violent  paffions  of  the  mind 
have  been  mentioned  by  pathologifts,  as 
occafionally  producing  eruptive  and  other 
cutaneous  afFeclions,  it  is  proper  I fliould 
take  fome  little  notice  of  them. 

Such  mental  paroxyfms  have  the  imme- 
diate effedl  of  caufmg  a very  rapid  circu- 
iation  of  the  blood,  of  hurrying  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  of  increafing  cutaneous  irrita- 
bility, which  is  rendered  very  evident  by 
the  fudden  reddening  of  the  fkin.  Thefe 
effedts  have  been  generally  allowed  to  be 

followed 
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followed  by  a collapfe  of  the  whole  lyftetri, 
as  the  natural  conlequence  of  the  previous 
Inordinate  excitement  of  the  fenforium 
and  nervous  fyftem,  which  neceflarily 
leaves  the  mufcular  fyftem,  and  of  courfe 
the  mulcular  adion  of  the  capillary  veflels, 
incapable  of  immediately  recovering  their 
proper  and  healthful  tone. 

From  a total  debility  thus  produced,  the 
proper  balance  in  the  circulation  of  the 
capillary  veflels  w^ouM  appear  to  me,  on 
the  fame  general  principle,  to  be  deranged, 
which  morbid  condition  may  give  rife  to 
impetiginous  appearances,  either  from  the 
occurrence  of  an  immediate  and  inordinate 
effufioii  of  lymph  into  the  interftices  of  the 
membrana  cellulofa  of  the  cutis  Vera  ; or,  as 
the  fequela  of  the  cutaneous  excitement, 
an  enluing  local  acrimony  of  the  ferum 
takes  place,  occafioned  principally  by  its 
ftagnation  in  the  perfpirable  veflels,  from 
fome  obftrudlou  or  lols  of  adion  in  them, 
If  not  from  a perfed  paralyfis  of  them. 

Violent  corporeal  paflions,  great  mufcu- 
lar exertions,  inordinate  indulgence  of  the 

appetite, 
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appetite,  &c.  have  all  been  known  at  times 
to  produce  fuch  a temporary  languor  and 
debility  of  The  conflitution,  as  to  be  fol- 
iovved  by  thofe  impetiginous  appearances, 
which  in  the  natural  and  quiet  ftate  of  the 
fyftem  were  not  in  general,  to  be  ob- 
ferved* 

The  effects  however  of  a full  meal,  in 
inducing  a temporary  fever,  may,  I think, 
be  explained  in  a way,  different  from  what 
DR.  CULLEN  was  accuftomed  to  deliver 
from  the  pradtica!  chair  at  Edinburgh. 


Before  I take  leave  of  the  fubjcdl  of  the 
occafional  caufes,  I (hall  offer  one  general 
obfervatlon,  as  applicable  to  all  the  various 
degrees  of  fenfibility  and  irritability. 

% 

The  more  violent  the  a£lion  of  the  ex- 
citing caufe  has  been,  the  greater  will  be 
obferved  to  be  the  ftate  of  collapfe  which 
follows,  and  the  local  effects  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  irritability  of  the  part 
affeded,  /.  e.  the  more  irritable  parts  will 

to 
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be  fooneft  atFefted.  Therefore,  agreeable 
to  this  law  In  the  animal  oeconomy,  we 
can  readily  account,  why  the  capillary  vef- 
fels,  on  fuch  occafions,  fl:iould  be  moft 
immediately,  as  well  as  perhaps  perma- 
nently, affedled ; for,  according  to  dr. 
CULLEN,  it  is  probable,  that  the  muf- 
‘‘  cular  fibres  of  the  arteries  become  more 
‘‘  irritable,  as  the  arteries  are  more  dlftaiit 

from  the  heart.”^ 

/• 


^ First  lines  of  physiology. 
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SECTION  XVL 

CERTAIN  STATES  OF  THE  BODY  AND 
MIND  PRJEDISPOSE  THE  SYSTEM  TO 
THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  VA- 
RIOUS REMOTE  CAUSES. 

I THINK  It  may  jaftly  be  faid,  that 
thofe  ftates  of  the  habit,  which  favour  the 
operation  of  occahonal  caufes,  in  the  pro- 
duftion  of  fcurvy,  equally  form  the  prae- 
difpofition  of  the  fyftem  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  various  other  impetiginous  afTedlions, 
w^hich  are  ordinarily  met  with  unattended 
with  fever. 

Among  the  circumftances  enumerated  by 

authors, and  taken  notice  of  by  teachers, 

* • 


* DK.  MiL^iAN,  THOMPSON,  and  Qtliers. 
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as  praedlfpofing  the  conftltutlon  to  the  ope- 
ration of  thofe  many  remote  and  occafional 
caufes,  which  more  immediately  bring  on 
fcorbutic  and  leprous  affe6tions  of  the  fkin, 
are  the  following,  viz.  a convalefcent  ftate 
from  preceding  illnefs,  particularly  on  re- 
covering from  fevers  : — a fedentary  manner 
of  living,  and  the  want  of  proper  exercife  : 
— and  a defpondency,  or  gloomy  forrowful 
ftate  of  mind,  united  to  flothfulnefs  and 
its  train  of  hypochondriacal  afFedUons. 

Intermittent  complaints,  and  the  too 
free  ufe  of  mercurial  medicines,  have  alfo 
been  named  as  giving  the  praedifpofition  to 
different  kinds  of  impetiginous  difeafes. 

Under  all  thefe  feveral  circumftances  the 
conftitution  acquires  an  habitual  or  perma- 
nent debility,  from  a diminution  of  the  vi- 
tal power,  which  fecondarily  caufes,  in  the 
language  of  dr.  milman,  a general  debi- 
lity of  the  mufcular  fyftem. 

When  fuch  is  the  praedifpofing  condition 
of  the  fyftem  to  the  acquiring  of  any  par- 
ticular difeafe,  the  following  circumftances, 

U 


in 
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In  addition  to  thofe  which  have  already 
been  pointed  out  as  remote  caufes,  may 
very  properly  be  mentioned,  as  frequent 
exciting  and  occafional  caufes  of  fcorbutic 
and  other  Impetiginous  affedions  of  the 
Ikin,  viz.  great  fatigue  of  mind  or  body, 
from  excefs  of  thought  or  exercife  : — food 
containing  very  little  nourifhment : — any 
caufe  fuddenly  occafioning  a depreffion  of. 
fpirits,  or  great  grief: — and  I may  add, 
anxiety  of  mind  alone,  gradually  brought 
on,  by  being  long  employed  in  any  ha- 
zardous, or  very  Interefting  undertaking, 

I 

I have  known  this  mental  condition 
bring  on  fcorbutic  or  leprous  blotches  upon 
the  hands  and  arms,  without  there  having 
been  any  particular  praedifpofition  gradually 
acquired  by  any  of  the  above  named  caulea 
of  that  defcription  and  tendency  ; at  leaft 
fuch  a ftate  of  mind  has  greatly  contributecl 
to  keep  up  this  particular  kind  of  impe- 
tiginous affedion.  . 

When  the  fcorbutic  affedion  has  .pre- 
vailed to  a very  great  degree  in  our  fleets 
and  armies,  bad  reports  have  had  fuch 

a fudden 
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a fudJen  ill  efFe£l  upon  theienfitlve  prin- 
ciple of  thofe  who  have  had  the  ^complaint 
but  iTightly,  that  it  has  been  very  rapidly 
increafed,  from  their  fedative  and  atonic 
eftedts  on  the  mufcular  fyflem,  through 
the  depreffion  of  the  fenforium  ; and  on 
the . contrary,  good,,  reports,  on  the 
fame  occafions,  have  very  confiderably  be- 
nefited thofe,  who  were  labouring  under 
the  diforder  to  a very  great  degree.* 

I have  heard  it  mentioned,  that  it  always 
forms  a part  of  the  fyfem  of  good  ma- 
nagement In  thofe  fcenes  of  danger  and 
mortality,  which  attend  on  war,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  virulence  and  fata- 
lity of  the  fcurvy,  to  guard  as  much  as^ 
poflible,  both  landmen  and  feamen,  from 
•every  caufe  deprefiing  their  fpirits  : with 
this  view  they  have  been  often  Indulged 
w^ith  extraordinary  draughts  of  grog  and 
other  liquors,  when  on  the  eve  of  an  engage- 
ment, not  with  the  intent  of  their  a6ling 
diredly  as  antifeptics,  but  as  cordials  and 

U 2 tonics, 


* Read  milman  on  the  praedifponei^t  aijd  remote  caufes 
of  the  fcurvy. 
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tonics,  to  ralfe  the  fplrits,  as  well  as  to  In- 
vigorate the  body,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
the  increafe  of  the  praedlfpofition  to  fcurvy. 

When  all  thefe  circumflances  are  atteii* 
tively  weighed  in  the  mind,  they  fo  con- 
vincingly fiipport  the  opinion,  that  impe- 
tiginous affections  in  general  are  not 
difeafes  of  the  fluids,  but  of  the  folids, 
that  I am  led  to  fix  their  proximate 
CAUSE  in  an  impaired  condition  or  adion 
of  the  motions  and  moving  powers  in  the 
fyflem  of  capillary  Velfels, 
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SECTION  XVII. 

UNCLEANLINESS  AND  THE  USE  OF  AR- 
DENT SPIRITS  ARE  EXCITING  CAUSES 
OF  IMPETIGINOUS  DISEASE. 

BEFORE  I entirely  dlfmlfs  the  fubjeft 
of  the  remote  and  occafional  caufes,  I mufl: 
take  fome  notice  of  two  others,  particularly 
afFedting  the  lower  dalles  of  mankind. 

Though  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  of 
lefs  acknowledged  notoriety  In  the  produc- 
tion of  cutaneous  affedlons  In  general,  yet 
they  are  juftly  entitled  to  be  looked  on  as 
provocatives  of  that  virulence  of  difeafe,  as 
well  as  obftinacy  of  cure,  by  which  our 
beft  endeavours  are  often,  for  a length  of 
time,  fruftrated,  when  we  undertake  to 

dFe£t 
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effed  IT  : I mean  uncleanllnefs,  and  the 

free  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  When  thefe 
caufes  are  daily  operating,  we  feldom  can 
do  more  than  palliate,  particularly  if  they 
fiiould  occur  together. 

Thefe  marks  of  inattention  in  fo  great 

t 

a part  of  mankind,  to  the  prefervatlon  of 
the  health  both  of  themfelves  and  their 
offspring,  are  even  in  general  of  fuch  du- 
ration, and  have  probably  become  fo  habi- 
tual with  thofe  who  are  given,  or  expofed, 
to  them,  that  they  miglit  with  propriety 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  external 
fojing^  rather  than  as  occafional,  caufes. 

When  however  uncleanllnefs  difpofes 
much  to  the  production  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  it  is  commonly  joined  with 
fome  other  of  the  aforementioned  occa- 
fional caufes,  or  an  hereditary  evil  dlfpo- 
fition  of  the  habit.  It  is  Indeed  feldom 
that  it  a6ts  alone,  as  fome  inattention  in 
the  perfon  afflided,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  NON  NATURALS,  commonly  accom- 
panies It.  In  this  way  we  can  account  for 
the  prevalence  of  fcorbutic  and  impetigi- 
, nous 
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nous  afFeftlons  In  infirmaries,  and  crowded 
places  of  confinement,  of  every  kind. 

When  uncleanlinefs  can  be  fuppofed  to 
be  the  principal  exciting  caufe  of  impetigi-  , 
nous  afFeftions,  I can  only  account  for  its 
modus  operandi  by  fuppofing,  that  it  may 
occafion  a local  Interruption  to  the  healthy 
aflion  and  condition  of  the  cutaneous 
capillary  veflels  at  their  terminations,  pro- 
bably by  hindering  a perfe6t  formation  of 
the  epidermis  and  rete  mucofum. 

The  fact  has  been  obferved  by  all.  The 
PHILANTHROPIC  HOWARD,  ill  his  ac- 
count of  the  orphan  houfes  at  Amsterdam 
and  ROTTERDAM,  after  having  defcribed  the 
holes  in  the  wall,  in  which  two  or  three 
of  our  fellow  creatures  lay  together,  and 
after  having  noticed  the  want  of  air  in  all 
the  rooms,  fpeaks  thus ; 

“ Many  of  the  fervants  in  thefe  houfes 
‘‘  are  old  and  indolent ; the  children 
miferably  nafty,  and  many  of  them 
troubled  with  fcorbutic  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  to  a very  great  de- 

gree. 
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grec.  On  my  obferving  this  to 
‘‘  fome  of  the  dlredlors,  they  replied 
in  words  which  gave  me  pain,  and 
excited  my  indignation 

IT  IS  THE  HOUSE  DISORDER  ; ALL  OUR 
CHILDREN  MUST  HAVE  A SEASONING. 

Thus  do  the  phyficians  and  governors 
excufe  the  abufe  of  their  trufl.  The 
coiifequence  muft  be,  that  few  of 
“ the  children  reach  manhood,  and 
that  fuch  as  do  are  a feeble  and 
‘‘  fickly  race.” 

When  I minutely  confider  the  ufes  and 
importance  of  the  cutis  vera,  and  all  its 
appendages,  in  the  animal  mconomy,  and 
their  connexion,  diredlly  or  indiredlly, 
with  all  the  principal  fundlions  of  animal 
life,  or  the  fenfitlve  principle,  1 am  very 
much  inclined  to  think  with  MR.  Howard, 
that  the  want  of  neceffary  attention  in  pa- 
rents, and  others,  who  have  the  care  of 
young  children,  to  the  outer  furface  of 
their  tender  and  growing  frames,  by  con- 
ftant  cleanlinefs  and  fufficient  ablution,  too 

certainly 
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certainly  dries  np,  weakens,  or  ImpO’* 
verilhes,  while  they  are  in  their  infancy, 

that  SPRING  OF  HEALTH,  A SOUND  AND 
PERFECT  SKIN,  and  which  eventually  de- 
prives them  of  the  full  ftrength  of  man- 
hood, when  they  reach  that  period  of  life, 
and  to  which  they  may  have  been  heredi- 
tarily entitled.  V 

I believe,  that  if  fuch  prophyladlic 
means,  as  cold  washing,  and  cold 
BATHING,  were  from  birth  u-niverfally  at- 
tended to,  in  their  full  extent,  we  fhould 
foon  leffen  the  number  of  the  difeafes  in 
pandora’s  box,  or  at  leaft  weaken  their 
power,  and  check  their  fpreading  contagion 
from  generation  to  generation,  when  they 
efcape  from  it,  ripe  for  deftrudlion,  and  are 
fcattered  among  the  children  of  men. 

The  clafs  of  difeafes,  wdaich  then 
would  lofe  its  confequence  in  the  magni- 
tude of  nofological  fyftem,  would  be  that 
very  tremendous  one,  founded  on  the  ca- 
chectic constitution  and  debile 
temperament. 


X 


Then 
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Then  fcrophulous  and  impetiginous  af- 
feilions  would  prevail  lefs  and  lefs,  until 
their  pra^dilpofition,  clearly  founded  on 
THE  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  VITAL  POWER, 

and  the  debility  of  the  muscular 
SYSTEM,  would  altogether  ceafe. 

THEN  animal  life  would  feel  itfelf 
unchecked,  and  undhlurbed  in  its  mo- 
tions, and  MOVING  powers,  and  in  the 
funftions  and  operations  of  its  glandular 
and  cutaneous  organs,  fo  that  she  could 
profecute  their  healthful  adions  and  fecre- 
tlons,  when  freed  from  chronic  and  con- 
flitutional  caufes  and  defeats,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a long  exiftence,  and,  perhaps, 
uninterrupted  health. 

All  this  might  be  the  confequence  of 
preventing  debilitating  caules  from  fup- 
porting  the  congenial  weaknefs  of  confti- 
tution  in  that  large  proportion,  the  in- 
fantile part,  of  mankind; — the  period 
of  life  fo  fatal  to  .the  human  tpecies. 
Their  weakness  is  not  altogether  to  be 
attributed  to  the  feeblenefs  of  their  gene- 
ration, but  is  to  be  looked  on  as  natural  to 

them, 
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them,  at  that  tender  age,  from  the  finenefs 
of  their  follds,  and  the  necefiary  redun- 
dancy of  their  fluids. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  in  fupport  of 
this  digreflion  ; but  I mufl:  proceed. 




In  refpeft  to  the  free  ufe  of  spirituous  • 
LIQUORS,  I have  but  a few  words  to  fay. 

Some  authors  have  remarked,  that  thofe 
who  .have  accuflomed  themfelves  to  an 
indulgence  in  them,  are  not  unfrequently 
liable  to  eruptions  on  the  (kin.  The  aged 
and  infirm  have  them  general  over  the 
body,  but  in  the  prime"  of  life  they  more 
particularly  affed  the  face. 

I have  obferved,  that  thefe  effeds  are 
more  likely  to  be  the  confequence  of  their 
free  ufe,  when  fuch  people  avoid  taking 
with  them  a proper  quantity  of  wholefome 
diet.  Independent  of  their  morbid  effeds 
on  the  adion  of  the  ftomach,  which  have 
been  allowed  to  be  ultimately  of  a fedativg 

X 2 nature, 
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nature,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they" 
produce  a general  atony  of  the  fyftem. 

The  free  ufe  of  ardent  fpirlts  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  reckoned  on,  as  another 
remote  or  exciting  caufe,  evidently  occa- 
fioning  epidermitical  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions by  their  debilitating  effedls,  and  by 
their  gradually  deftroying  the  call  of  the 
appetite,  and  the  power  of  digeftion. 


% 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

SOME  DETACHED  OBSERVATIONS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  LOSS  OF  BALANCE 
IN  THE  CAPILLARY  VESSELS. 

« 

IT  may  with  great  truth  be  taken 
notice  of,  that  in  moft  of  the  ordinary 
cafes  of  impetiginous  affedlions,  the  marks 
of  a general  debility  of  the  fyftem  are  not 
readily  obfervable,  and  when  they  occafi- 
onally  are,  they  cannot  be  eahly  accounted 
for. 

i 

The  figns  of  fuch  a ftate  are  oftener  pafTed 
over  unnoticed,  and  the  remote  caufe  for 
fuch  conftltutional  lymptoms  is  not  en- 
quired after. 


Yet 
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Yet  even,  on  enquiry,  fo  little  infor- 
mation, on  fome  account  or  other,  is 
gained,  that  they  w^ould  feem  to 'depend 
upon  fome  unknown,  or  unobferved,  caufe, 
producing  a Icefion  of  fome  one,  or  more, 
of  the  fundions  of  the  conftitutlon,  through 
moft  probably  the  medium  of  fome  debili- 
tating affedion  of  the  primje  vije. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded,  be- 
caufe  an  evident  caufe  of  the  general  debility 
cannot  be  either  clearly  afcertalned  by  the 
phyfician,  or  readily  acknowledged  by  the 
patient,  that  fuch  Impetiginous  diforders 
do  not  depend  upon  fome  remote  operation, 
tending  to  the  indudlon  of  fuch  a date  of 
the  fyflem. 

Patients  are  not  always  very  willing  to 
explain,  or  lay  open,  either  the  imperfec- 
tions of  their  conftitution,  or  their  habits 
of  living ; neither  are  medical  men  very 
much  dll'pofcd  to  fcrutinize  narrowly  into 
the  condud  of  their  patients  ; particularly 
when  the  connedion  between  caufe  and 
effed  is  not  very  eafily  explained,  and  often 
not  even  thought  about. 


Thcfc 
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Thefe  difficulties  In  the  way  of  the  prac- 
titioner may,  In  fome  degree,  account  for 
the  little  knowledge,  which  has  hitherto 
been  gained,  on  this  particular  part  of  our 


Agreeable  to  the  aforementioned  obfer- 
vatlons,  It  has  been  remarked  by  fomc 
authors,  that  thofe  women  who  are  liable 
to  an  irregularity  of  the  meiiftrual  flux, 
which  has  always  been  looked  upon  as,  in 
fome  way  or  other,  connedted  with  a de- 
rangement in  the  healthful  ftate  ,of  the 
fyftem,  are  alfo  very  liable  to  be  affeded 
with  cutaneous  eruptions.  They  are  ge- 
nerally, from  what  I have  obferved,  of  the 
Inflammatory  or  puftular  kind,  occafioned 
by  the  irritable  flate  of  the  true  IkIn, 

Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  fuch 
affedions  have  commenced  from  either 
morbijic  maiier^  or  plethora^  In  the  fyftem, 
as  the  Ample  confequence  of  the  fupprefled 
catamenia.  But  then  It  muft  be  admitted, 
that  the  menfes  carry  off  fomething  more 
than  the  Ample  redundancy  of  the  habit. 


a 
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a fomeihlng  noxious  in  the  blood,  uTiichls  an 
opinion  I cannot  at  all  coincide  with. 

It  is  more  rational  to  confider-menflru- 
ation,  as  an  eflablifhed  fundllon  of  the 
uterus,  for  a limited  period  of  life,  arifing 
from  its  being  a fpecifically  organized  part 
of  the  bodj",  and  not  always  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  general  habit,  though 
occafionally  connefted  in  the  following 
manner  with  the  Ikin. 

I am  therefore  dlfpofed  to  think, ^ that 
both  the  uterine  fuppreffion,  and  the  cuta- 
neous eruption,  may  be  owing  to  one  and 
the  fame  general  pathological  principle,  to 
wit,  the  want  of  due  aflion,  and  its  con- 
fequence,  the  unavoidable  lofs  of  balance  in 
the  capillary  vefl'els,  forming  every  where 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  circulating  lyftem, 
and  not  entirely  dependent  on  either  a 
plethora  or  inanition  of  the  conflitution. 

This  pathology,  ns  applicable  to  the 
prefent  fubjedl,  permits  me  to  fay,  that  it 
is  probable,  ‘ that  at  one  time,  or  under 
one  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  uterine  veflels  con- 
tain 
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tain  a ferous,  and  in  another  ftate  of  the 
fyftem,  a fanguineous,  fluid.  This  flu£ta- 
atlng  condition  of  the  uterine  veflels  holds 
out  an  apparent  connedlion  between  the 
leuchorrhaeal  and  hasmorrhas'ial  ftates  of 

O 

the  uterus^  as  depending  on  the  general 
habit  of  the  capillary  fyftem. 

I cannot  refift  here  obferving,  that  my 
mind  inclines  me  much  to  look  on  all 
thofe  internal  furfaces,  immediately  leading, 
by  their  external  orifices,  or  more  properly 
fpeaking  paflages,  to,  or  through,  the 
CUTIS  VERA,  (independent  of  their  being 
furniflied  with  any  thing  like  to  the  cuti- 
cular  membrane,  or  epithelion^  as  taken 
notice  of  before,)  as  analogous  in  their 
conneftioa  with  the  circulating  fyftem,  to 
the  outer  farface  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  general  law  in  the 
animal  oeconomy,  which  feems  to  me  to 
have  eftabllftied  a necefl'ary  balance  in  the 
fyftem  of  capillary  veffels,  as  important  to 
all  the  healthful  funftions  of  the  natural, 
though  variable,  conftitutions  of  mankind. 


Y 


Time 
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Time  muft  prove,  v^^hether  I am  right 
in  giving  fo  great  a latitude  to  this  phyfi- 
ological  dodlrine  ; and  it  can  only  be  done 
by  the  minds  of  men  firfl:  admitting  the 
poflibility  by  analogous  reafoning,  and  then 
proving,  by  fadts  and  cautious  induction, 
the  probability  of  many  other  phoenomena 
of  dileafe  in  the  human  body,  being  depen-^ 
dent  on  fuch  a pathological  principle. 


I fhall  make  one  other  obfervation  con=^ 
nected  with  this  capillary  balance  of  the 
lyftem. 

The  air  cells,  or  cellular  furface,.  of  the 
lungs,  are  very  likely  to  be  connedled  with, 
and  afFedted  by,  any  derangement  in  the 

cutaneous  capillary  circulation.  Jn  proof 

% 

of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  eruptive 
difeafes  of  the  Ikin  fometimes  occur,  which 
appear  to  alternate  with  pulmonary  affec* 
tions. 

Such  cafes  have  been  brought  forward 
in  fupport  of  the  opinion,  that  a morbific 

matter 
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matter  has  prevailed  In  the  fyftem,  and  has 
alternately  affedled  thele  parts.  But  this 
doctrine  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  laft  long 
anj  where ^ and  has  no  juit  foundation. 

Until,  therefore,  morbific  matter  is  bet- 
ter explained,  and  better  defended,  than  it 
is  at  the  prefent  day,  1 can  give  no  credit 
to  it,  or  the  explanations  tounded  on  it  ; 
and  am  much  inclined  to  an  opinion,  that 
the  above  alternate  changes  in  a difeafed 
conftitution  depend  upon  the  morbid  flate 
alone  of  the  capillary  veflels  of  the  parts 
affe6led,  arifing  probably  from  the  alternate 
operation  of  fome  debilitating  caufe,  which 
may  have  difturbed  the  healthful  balance  of 
the  fyfLem,  in  the  volume  of  the  circulating 
fluids. 

What  I think  tends  to  fupport  my  opi- 
nion, in  this  explanation,  is,  that  fuch  a 
combination  of  affeftions  is  moft  commonly 
met  with  in  young  people,  about  the  time 
of  the  acme^  when  the  balance  of  the  fluids 
is  moft  readily  atfedlcd,  and  certain  natural 
changes  ftiould  take  place  in  the  fyftem. 

Y 2 


When 
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When  I come  to  cblerve  more  particu- 
larly on  the  dileafes  which  are  moft  pre- 
valent in  infancy,  and  to  which  man  was 
expoled,  and,  indeed,  wnth  which  all 
MANKIND,  moft  probably,  were  afflided, 
immediately  upon,  or  let  me  rather  fay, 
very  loon  after,  their  birth  into  the  world, 
it  wdll  appear  natural,  and,  in  fad,  inhe- 
rent in  our  conftitution,  to  be  daily  expofed 
through  life  to  the  vicifiitudes  of  external 
and  internal  dileales,  and  particularly  to 
alternate  changes  between  the  cutaneous 
emundory,  and  the  condition  of  the  alimeix* 
tary  canaL 


DERMATO- 
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SECTION  XIX. 

ON  IMPETIGINOUS  AFFECTIONS  FROM 
IDIOSYNCRACY  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
WITH  THEIR  EXPLANATION. 

IT  cannot  be  a matter  of  furprrze  to 
any  one,  who  properly  reflefts  on  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  impetiginous  dileafes,  joined  to 
the  variegated  form  and  conftitutional  tem- 
perament of  mankind,  that  there  fliould  be 
fome  cutanc^ous  afiedions,  of  whofe  nature 
and  origin  it  is  not  eafy  to  offer  any  expla- 
nation, and  which  would  feem  to  proceed 
from  a peculiar  idiofyncracy  in  the  habit, 
and  particularly  of  the  flomach. 

There  are  many  praditloners,  who  have, 
at  all  times,  obferved,  that  fome  people 

will 
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will  very  fooii  become  afFefted  with  efflo- 
rcfcencles  of  the  Ikin,  after  having  eaten  of 
falmon,  herring,  &c.  or  after  having  taken 
down  certain  matters  offenfive  to  their  flo- 
mach,  or  digeftion. 

On  this  principle  are  antipathies  formed 
in  fame  conffitutions  to  many  kinds  of  ali- 
ments, which,  with  mofl:  other  people,  are 
in  common  ufe.  If  fuch  of  mankind  were 
not  conftantly  on  their  guard,  we  fhould 
more  frequently  meet  with  thefe  particular 
cafes  of  impetiginous  affections,  and  efflo-^ 
rcfcencies  of  the  cutaneous  papilla. 

. There  Is  no  article  of  the  materia  medlca^ 
or  the  materia  aliment  aria  ^ but  which  may, 
at  fome  time  or  other,  in  fome  particular 
habits,  prove  offenfiv^e  to  the  flomach.  As 
a proof  of  this,  it  has  lately  been  mentionecj 
to  me,  by  a very  near  relation,  that  he 
knew  a remarkable  Inftance  of  this  Idiofyn- 
cracy,  in  which  honey,  even  in  a fmall 
quantity,  always  occafioned  a coiifiderable* 
naufea,  foon  after  which,  efflorefcencies 
would  appear  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
fkin. 


When 
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When  thefe  efflorelcencles  occur  on  fuch 
occaiions,  they  take  place  without  the 
tranimiffion  of  any  fluid  through,  or  un- 
der, the  cuticle  : the  feat  of  the  affe£lion 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  veflels  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  papilla:  on  the 
outer  fur  face  of  the  cutis  vera,  in  contadt 
with  the  rete  mucofum. 

I fhould  fuppofe,  that  fuch  cutaneous 
appearances  muft  depend  upon  fomething 
more  than  the  indigeflible  nature  of  any 
aliment,  or  matter  received  into  the  fto- 
mach  ; and,  therefore,  have  been  very 
properly  attributed  to  a peculiar  idiofyn- 
cracy  of  that  organ,  flrewing  itfelf  by  the 
eftablhhed  balance  between  the  external 
and  internal  capillary  veflels. 

Van  swieten,  notwithftanding  he  laid 
great  ftrefs  on  the  exciting  effedls  of  indi- 
geftible  matters  in  the  ftomach,  as  aggra- 
vating the  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy,  by 
their  irritating  and  weakening  effedls  on  the 
ftomach,  has  ftill  furnifl'ied  us  with  a cafe 
of  this  kind,  to  prove  that  the  idiofyncracy 
fometimes  takes  place.  He  has  mentioned 

a cafe, 
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a cafe,  in  which  he  knew  crabs  claws  im- 
mediately produce  efflorefcencies  on  the 
fkin,  Oil  being  received  into  the  ftomach. 


t 

Thefe  impetiginous  effedts,  from  ventrl* 
cular  idiofyncracy,  are  commonly  fudden  : 
but  there  is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
noxious  ingejla  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tinal  canal  may,  on  lome  occafions,  operate 
Jlowly^  in  producing  cutaneous  afFeclions, 
by  the  fympathetic  connedion  of  veffels. 
When  that  is  the  caie,  there  is  probably 
fome  difference  in  the  leat  of  the  cutaneous 
irritation,  which  1 fhall  beg  leave  to  ex- 
plain ill  the  following  manner. 

I fliall,  m the  Jirfi  place^  obferve,  that 
when  a forei^rn  matter  of  the  offenfive  kind 

O 

is  received  into  the  ftomach,  and,  from  its 
apathy  to  it,  or  its  peculiar  idiofyncracy, 
it  deranges  the  fympathetic  balance  between 
the  external  and  Internal  capillary  vefl'els  in 
a fudden  manner,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  inordinate  adion  takes  place  in  the 
capillary  velfels  on  the  outer  furface  of  the 
CUTIS  VERA,  carrying  red  blood,  and  con- 

neded 
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nefted  with  the  papillae  pyramidales, 
whofe  adloii  for  a time  is  increafed,  or 
whofe  circulation  is  impeded,  without  a 
fuppofed  effufion  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, from  rupture  of  veffels  : and  this  I 
have  known  to  have  fometimes  happened 
fuddenly,  in  a particular  ftate  of  the  fyf-- 
tem,  from  the  morbid  effedls  of  cold  liquids^ 
&c.  received  into  the  ftomach. 

But,  in  the  fecond place ^ if  any  length  of 
time  elapfes  between  the  receiving  a noxious 
matter  into  the  ftomach,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a cutaneous  affedlion  in  confequence 
of  it,  I am  then  difpofed  to  believe,  that, 
from  its  fedative,  or  other  morbid,  effeft  on 
the  eftablifhed  conne£lion  between  the 
aforefald  capillary  veft'els,  the  rete  mu- 
cosuM  with  its  epidermis  are  moft  likely  to 
be  difordercd,  and  afford  the  impetiginous 

SQUAMULiE. 

In  the  manner  laft  defcribed  may  be  pro-* 
duced  thofe  leprous  affeftions,  which  we 
are  fo  frequently  meeting  with,  in  otherwife 
tolerably  healthy  habits,  and  which  are  moft 
commonly  of  much  longer  duration,  than 

Z th^ 
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the  fudrkn  cutaneous  efPorefcencles,  from 
the  peculiar  idiolyucracy  of  the  ftomach. 

Perhaps  It  oftener  happens  than  is  fuf- 
pe£ted,  that  ordinary  food,  when  it  difor- 
ders  by  iiidigeftion,  under  particular  circum- 
flances  of  the  conftitution  or  temperament, 
may  be  an  occafional  caule,  (lowly  exciting 
fome  kinds  of  impetiginous  difeales. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  lafl:  defcribed  fpe- 
cies  of  Impetiginous  afleclion  I confider 
thofe  cafes,  arifing'from  fome  deleterious 
effefts  of  copper,  of  which’  a full  hiftory 
will  be  given  in  the  next,  (or  fome  future) 
volume  of  the  medical fa£is  and  obJervatio72S^ 
publilhed  by  my  learned  friend,  dr.  Sim- 
mons,- and  which  I lately  communicated 
to  him.  1 received  them  from  MR.  w.  Da- 
vidson, apothecary,  in  ^een  Ann-Jlreet  eafl^ 

\ 

by  whom  they  were  diawn  up,  and  under 
whofe  (kill  and  attention  they  had  fallen# 
The  fails  were  (liortly  the  following. 

iiMiin  iin  mu  wiiw# 

A mother,  with  her  four  young  children, 
and  three  young  women  who  had  vifited 

her, 
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her,  eat  of  pea  foup,  boiled  in  a tin  fauce- 
pan,  or  vefld,  but  dillributed  to  them  with 
a brafs  ladle,  which  had  not  been  uled  tor 
feme  time,  and  which,  when  taken  down, 
was  C(doured  quite  green  with  verdigris. 
They  had  imprudently  ufed  it  without 
cleaning,  or  even  wiping  it.  Tw’o  days  after 
they  were  ail  afFeded  with  a cutaneous 
eruption  ot  the  leprous  kind,  more  or  lefs 
over  the  whole  body,  and  very  much 
amongft  the  h fir  of  the  head.  Their  fto- 
mach>  were  not  oblerved  to  be  afFedted  : 
but  tlie  eruption  was  in  exad  propor« 
tion  on  each,  to  the  quantity  of  the  foup 
whicn  each  had  iwallowed.  The  eruptions 
continued  conhng  out  for  five  days ; after 
that  period  they  became  browner  and 
browuicr,  and  gradu.iily  dilappeared,  with™ 
out  leaving  any  mark  on  the  fkin  : withj 

V 

however,  this  exception,  that  the  girl,  who 
had  eaten  mqft  heartily  of  the  foup,  conti- 
nued to  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  complaint 
two  months. 

Th  is  lafl;  curious  circumflance,  though 
an  exception  to  the  relF^  very  much  iup- 
ports  the  opinion  I lately  threw  out,  and 

Z 2 which, 
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which,  by  more  attention  In  future  to  im^ 
petiglnous  prafllce,  will,  I think,  be  fre- 
quently obferved,  namely,  that  many  of 
the  impetiginous  affeftions  of  the  leprous, 
and  lepro-herpetic^  kind,  which  we  are  fo 
frequently  called  upon  to  treat  medici- 
nally, in  the  young,  and  otherwife  appa- 
rently healthy,  habits,  may  have  arifen 
from  fome  offenfive  Ingefia^  or  foreign 
deleterious  matters,  topically  noxious  to  the 
vafcularity  of  the  flomach,  and  inteftinal 
canal,  and,  therefore,  rouzing  the  operation 
of  the  fympathetic  irritability  between  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  external  and  internal 
extreme  vefTels,  either  from  a ftimulant  or 
fedative  effeft  in  the  prhna:  which 

probably  operates  too  Jlow^  in  mofl:  cafes, 
to  raife  any  fufpicioii  in  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner,  that  fuch  accidental,  and  per- 
haps trivial,  caufes  fhould  be  in  any  way 
capable  of  deranging  the  balance  of  cir- 
culation, in  the  fyftem  of  capillary  veffels^ 

1 

The  reafi)n  of  fuch  a derangement  may 
be  attempted  to  be  explained,  at  fome  fu'* 
ture  period,  on  the  principle  of  a vis 

CONSERVATRIX  SALUTIS. 
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Before  I conclude  the  prefent  fedjon,  I 
fliall  venture  to  account  more  fully  for 
thofe  very  fudden  efflorefcencies  on  the 
Ikin,  which  have  been  before  taken  notice 
of,  as  the  effefts  of  the  peculiar  idiofyncracy 
of  the  ftomach  ; and  I am  encouraged  to 
this  attempt,  from  finding,  that  no  better 
pathological  explanation  of  fuch  affections; 
has  been  offered,  which  I know  of,  and 
which  might  be  deemed  in  the  full  fenfe 
fatisfaClory. 

\ 

Let  the  following,  therefore,  be  received 
as  a general  one  for  fuch  cutaneous  appear- 
ances, founded  on  the  foregoing  obfervations 
and  doClrine,  and  as  more  particularly  ex- 
preffing,  than  I have  done  before,  the 
modus  operandi^  either  from  apathy  or  idio- 
iyncracy,  of  fuch  offenfive  ingejia. 

May  it  not  be  fuppofed.  Immediately 
after  fuch  offending  matters  have  been 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  that  they  aCt,  in 
fome  particular  manner,  as  irritating  par- 
ticles to  the  luperficial  veffels  of  that  organ, 
which  veffels,  at  all  times,  penetrate  through 
the  villous  coat^  and  probably  afford  the  gaftric 

fluid 
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fluid : — that  they  may  even  injure  this 
ventricular  epithelion^  and  perhaps  occafion 
a temporary  abrafion  or  deftrudion  of  it, 
and  thereby  expofe  the  extreme  gaftric 
yeflels  to  be  too  readily  afted  upon  by  the 
pfFeriding  matter  : — and  that,  from  the 
fympathy  and  confent  between  the  flomach 
and  the  exterior  furface  of  the  body,  this 

m 

Angular  idiofyucracy  caufes,  or,  at  leafl, 
materially  afiifts  in  occafioning,  a partial 
increafed  adHon  of  lome  of  the  capillary 
veffels  of  the  cutis  vcra  ? 

It  is  not  impofTible,  but  fome  medical 
men  would  rather  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  a fympathetic  influence,  exerted  in  the 
nervous  fhnilce^  would  better  explain  It ; 
but  then  they  cannot  do  this  without  the 
intervention  of  the  brain.  (Perhaps  it  would 
better  explain  ventricular  afFedlons  froin 
apathy  only  :J  hut  I am  mofi:  difpofed  to 
think  the  irritability  of  the  extreme  veflels 
fo  fupcrior  on  fuch  occafion s,  owning  to  the 
great  proportion  of  mufcular  fibre  in  their 
ftrufture,  as  to  take  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  thefe  kinds  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. 


I think 
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I think  this  explanation  will  be  made 
to  appear  more  probable,  by  drawing  aa 
analogy  between  the  operation  of  thefe  of- 
fending mgejla^  and  the  well  known  effefts 
of  naufeating  dofes  of  emetic  medicines  ; 
for  when  fuch  have  been  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  and  are  afterwards  paffing  through 
the  inteftinal  canal,  they,  of  themfelves 
alone,  ue.  without  the  immediate  affiftance 
of  diluents,  will  produce  fweat,  which 
alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the  fKln  we  may 
venture  to  explain,  by  fuppofing,  that  ei- 
ther tlieir  fedative,  or  their  irritating,  eiFedls 
on  the  internal  extrenae  veffels,  caufe,  by 
fympathy,  either  a relaxation,  or  an  in- 
crealed  adtion,  of  the  vefiels  on  the  cuta- 
neous furface  of  the  body, 

4 

If  this  analogical  reafoning  be  fair,  may 
it  not  be  likewife  luppofed,  that  many  cer- 
tainly fedative  matters,^  when  applied  to 
the  flomach,  may  check  the  vafcular  fe- 

cretions 

I have,  on  fome  occafions,  fufpe£led,  that  opiates,  when 
adminiftered  in  various  complaints,  have  unexpecfledly 
difordered  the  fyftem,  and  failed  of  their  intended 
on  this  principle.  This  point  is  worth  ^attentive  conli- 
deration  in  fome  conftitutions. 
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cretions  going  on  In  It,  and  though  It  may 
be  queftioned,  whether  there  is  more  than 
one,  yet  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  they 
may  particularly  afFe£t  or  weaken  that  one, 
namely,  the  fecretion  of  the  succus  gas- 
tricus. 'And  that,  in  confequence  of  a 
fimllar  occurrence,  from  fympathetic  ^irri- 
tabllity  in  the  moving  powers  on  the  cuta- 
neous furface  of  the  body,  by  the  natural 
confent  of  parts,  the  perfpirable  matter  may 
be  retained,  and,  by  an  after-acquired 
acrimony  from  ftagnatlon,  that  it  may 
produce  this  or  that  kind  of  cuticular  erup- 
tion, according  to  the  ftate  of  the  cutaneous 
^fecretion,  and  the  condition  of  the  adjoin- 
ing minute  parts. 


I think  there  is  a probability  of  this 
being  the  manner  in  which  fome  difeafes 
of  the  ikin  are  brought  about.  But  till  we 
are  better  Informed  by  the  experiments  and 
obfervations  of  phyfiologifts  on  the  doftrine 
of  digeftlon  itfelf,  all  our  reafoning  by 
analogy  on  this  fubjedl  may  fall  to  the 
grounds  4^  . ■ (n  .J. 


I am 
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I am  ftill,  however,  moft  difpofed  to 
think,  that  the  vafcularity  of  the  fubftance 
of  the  ftomach,  connedled  with  the  villous 
coat,  is  the  true  fource  of  the  fecretioii  of 
that  menifruum,  which  is  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote digeftlon,  and  to  be  capable,  after 
death,  of  deftroying  or  diffolving  the  ifo- 
mach  itfelf;  and  that  it  is  not,  as  fome 
writers  have  imagined,*  the  office  and  the 
province  of  the  villous  coat^  which,  if  pro- 
fessor MONRO  is  right,  (and  1 believe 
him  to  be  fo,)  can  only  be  looked  on  by 
the  phyfiologift,  and  the  phyfician,  as  a 
membranofe  furface,  analogous  to  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  CUTIS  VERA,  with,  probably, 
a different  appearance  and  condition,  as 
belonging  to  a very  variable  organ,  from 
the  effects  of  its  diurnal  dilatation  and  con- 
traction, as  well  as  from  its  not  beina: 
expofed  to  the  effedls  and  adlion  .of  the 
atmofpheric  air. 

It  would  be  juft  as  corredl  and  proper, 
to  fay,  that  the  perfplrable  fluid  is  the  fe- 

A a cretioa 

* MOORE,  in  his  essay  on  the  materia  medica,  1792, 
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cretlon  of  the  cuticle  itfelf.  The  termina- 
tions of  ALL  the  extreme  velTels  require  a 
nidus^  as  fome  fupport,  as  well  as  defence, 
to  them,  and  fuch^  I think,  is  the  villous  coat,. 

Neverthelefs,  examples  of  fuch  fudden 
and  lingular  impetiginous  efFedls,  from  a 
peculiar  idiofyncracy  of  the  ftomach,  on 
offenfive  matters  being  received  into  it,  are 
rare  : yet  they  afford  a prefumptive  proof 
at  leaft,  that  the  eftablifhed  connedtion, 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  Ikin,  takes 
place  between  the  capillary  vessels 
only,  they  being  certainly  the  parts  more 
immediately  in  contafl  with  the  offending 
ingefta,  whether  belonging,  to  the  materia 
medicaj  or  the  materia  alime?itaria^  particu- 
larly as  THEY  muft  penetrate  the  infenjibk 
villous  merhbrane,  or,  as  it  may  now  be 
called,  VENTRICULAR  EPiTHELioN,  agree- 
able to  DR.  MONRo’s  anatomical  opinion* 
Such  veifels  muft,  therefore,  be  the  moft 
readily  affedted* 

The  hdi  (for  I will  fo  call  it)  militates 
ftrongly  againft  dr.  Cullen’s  opinion, 

and 
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and  explanation  of  the  fympathy,  as  be- 
ing occafioned  by  an  atony,  produced 
in  the  parietal*^  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  ftomach. 


* For  DR.  Cullen’s  particular  obfervations  on  this  point, 
fee  the  doctor’s  letter  to  the  author,  page  124  of  the 

TREATISE  ON  SYMPATHY. 
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SECTION  XX. 


THE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEW  PATHOLOQY 
OF  IMPETIGINOUS  DISEASES. 


I NOW  feel  mjfelf  in  the  fituation  of 
a fick  man,  anxloufly  arriving  at  the  crifis 
of  his  diforder,  the  event  of  which  is  both 
to  him  and  to  his  phyfician  uncertain.  So 
it  will  remain  at  prefent,  I hope,  between 
me  and  my  learned  reader,  until  he  has 
read  through  the  prefent  fedllon,  unlefs 
has  already  received  fuch  unfavourable  im- 
preffions,  as  prognofticate  to  his  own  mind, 
that  th^heor|}  cannot  be  upheld,  and  that 
the  crlfis  of  rhy  addrefs,  and  all  the  preced- 
ing obfervations^  to  him,  do  not  deierve  a 
summary,  and  fliould,  therefore,  fall  to 
the  ground^ 


I fhall 
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I fhall  ftlll  look  upon  thcfe  rejle^wns^ 

Nuper  foUicItum  qucv  mlhi  tsedium, 
Nunc  defiderium,  ciiraque  non  levis.” 
Hor.  carm.  Lib.  1.  Od.  14. 


as  promifing  feme  fatisfadllon  to  me,  if 
*they  but  merit,  in  their  prefent  imperfedl 
form,  the  reader’s  thonglitful  inveftigation 
and  enquiry. 

But,  to  the  point, 

Frosa  all  that  I have  been  able  thus 
briefly,  and  with  attention,  to  colled,  as 
important  and  interefling  to  the  fubjed, 
from  my  own,  as  well  as  the  obfervatlons 
and  refledlons  of  others,  (and  which  1 wifli  I 
could  have  had  time  to  have  better  arranged, 
before  I had  lent  any  of  it  to  the  prefs,) 
I am  led  to  conclude,  that  an  obftrudion 
to  the  circulation  of  the  cutaneous  and 
epidermitical  extreme  veflTels,  in  fome  way 
or  other  occafioned,  or  fupported,  by  an 
atony,  perhaps  even  a paralyfis,  of  them, 
confiltutes  the  whole,  or  principal  part,  of 
the  pathology  of  almoft  all  impetiginous 

affedions, 
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afFedlons,  or  the  eruptive  difeafes,  sine 
PYREXIA  PRiMARiA,  whIch  may  affli£l  the 
human  Ikin : and  which  vafcular  atonic  ftate 
I confider  as  their  PROXIMi\TE  CAUSE, 
and  that  IT  has  its  foundation  either'  on 
a general  debility  of  the  fnufcular  fyjlem^ 
or  in  a partially  impaired  or  difturbed  ac- 
tion of  the  extreme  vejfels  of  the  fiomach  itfelf, 
and  on  fome  occafions,  perhaps,  of  ihofe 
of  the  iniefinal  cayial^  from  a fympathetic- 
connedlion  of  all  thefe  vejfels  with  thofe 
of  the  TRUE  SKIN,  and  its  EMANA- 
TIONS. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  in  a general  way, 

I 111  all  therefore  venture  to  deliver  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  pathology  of  cutane- 
ous DISEASES  is  as  follows,  whether  they  are 
to  be  confidered  as  partial,  or  topical,  affec- 
tions of  the  TRUE  SKIN,  with  ITS  feveral 
internal  as  well  as  external  appendages, 
and  as  fuch,  idiopathic  ; — or  as  difeafes 
properly  symptomatic  of  an  Internal  indlf- 
pofition  of  the  fyftem  : for  they  fhould  all 
be  looked  on  as  derangements  of,  or  devi- 
ations from,  the  healthful  condition  of  the 
CUTIS  VERA,  as  affeding  one  or  other,  if 

nc.t 
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not  all,  of  Its  appendages,  and  Itfelf  to  be 
viewed,  either  as  AN  EMUNCTORY  for 
the  relief  of  the  fyftem  at  larger  or  as  liable 
to  Its  fpecific  organic  afiedions,  Independent 
of  a pra^ternaturally  hillne,  or  any  other 
iTiorbid,  ftate  of  the  blood,  commonly  de- 
nominated a cachedic  habit  ; the  whole 
brought  about  by  the  interrupted,  or  de- 
ranged, motions,  and  moving  powers,  pro- 
perly inherent  in  the  TRUE  SKIN,  on 
the  principle  of  its  muicular  ftrudure. 

The  SKIN,  when  viewed  in  this,  its 
proper  and  important,  light,  ought  no  longer 
to  be  called  a common  iniegument ^ but  fhould 
be  looked  on  as  an  organ  of  the  firft  con« 
fequence  to  all  the  fundions  of  HUMAN 
LIFE,  and  conneded  with  all  its  dis- 
eases. 


If  I Ihould  feem  to  my  reader  to  have 
gone  too  far  at  prefent,  in  applying  the 
DOCTRINE  to  eruptive  difeafes^  properly  fymp- 
tomatic  of  an  hiternal  indifpofttion  of  the  fyfem^ 
it  arifes  from  my  mind  being  ftrongly  im- 
prefled  with  the  idea  ; an  idea  I do  not  at 

prefent 
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prefent  fully  defend,  but  which  all  men 
in  time  may  find  arguments  to  fupport. 


THE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEW  PATHO- 

I 

LOGY. 

The  remote  and  occasional  causes 
of  impetiginous  afteftions  operate  with  a 
fedative  effedf,  and  induce  a debility  of 
the  nervous  and  mufcular  fyftems,  whereby 
the  VITAL  FUNCTION  OF  THE  HEART  and 

arterious  fyhem,  and  the  irritability  of 
the  former,  are  confiderably  and  particularly 

affecfed  : -That  this  debility  and 

irritability,  will  be  moft  readily  felt  at 
the  EXTREME  vessels  every  where  ter- 
minating, but  more  efpecially  in  the  ca- 
pillary vessels  of  the  prim^  vi^  and 
TRUE  skin: That,  from  their  par- 

tial operation,  a ferous  or  lymphatic  ple- 
thora w^ill  be  formed,  and  a stagnation 
or  obstruction  of  the  perspirable 

fluid  will  take  place  ; That  the 

DETENTION  of  this  MATTER  will  ill  a 
given,  though  uncertain,  time  prove  a 
STIMULUS  to  the  TRUE  SKIN,  iiicreafe 

the 
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the  a<5l*ioii  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  produce  the  different  affections 
there  occurring,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  effuled  and  fecreted  matter,  the 
PECULIARITY  of  the  temperament,  and 
the  CONDITION  of  the  neighbouring  mi- 
nute parts  : -and  that  the  eruptions, 

and  other  cutaneous  appearances,  be- 
come general,  or  take  place  in  only  this 
or  that  part  of  the  body,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  whole  circulating  sys-^ 
tem,  and  the  extent  of  the  vascular 
debility  and  irritability,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  partial  for  the  time,  and  arif- 
ing  from  a diminution  of  the  nervous 
and  muscular  energies  at  the  part  im- 
petiginoufly  affeded  ; which  diminished 
ENERGIES,  in  a greater  or  lefld  degree,  have 
deranged,  or  entirely  deftroyed,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  extreme  vessels  of 
the  arterious  system  fo  affeded,  mod 
probably  by  having  caufed  a weakness  in 
their  action,  or  a paralytic  affec- 
tion of  thefe  CAPILLARY  vessels. 


It  is  material,  that  I here  introduce  the 
following  obfervations : 

B b 


When 
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When  we  are  fo  clearly  made  eyc-wlt- 
nefles  of  the  fteady  exlftence  of  a brain, 
and  of  the  regular  diftrlbutiou  of  nerves  to 
all  parts  of  an  animal  body,  notwithfland- 
ing  we  ftill  remain  unacquainted  with  their 
fpccific  funftion,  and  modus  operandi,  in 
our  machine,  I cannot  altogether  fet  afide 
the  probable  connexion,  that  there  muft  be, 
between  nervous  and  mufcular  excitement, 
and  therefore,  in  the  above  fummary,  I have 
equally  fuppofed  the  co-operation  to  take 
place,  in  the  origin  of  impetiginous  affec- 
tions. 

f 

But  though  I have  done  this,  I very  much 

think,  that  the  fenforiuin  and  nervous 

fyflem  often  do  no  more,  than  fympathife 

with  the  debility  and  irritability  of  the  fyf- 

tem  of  mufcular  or  moving  fibres,  and 

with  the  loft  balance,  and  impaired  connec- 

% 

tion,  between  the  extremes  of  the  circulating 
fyftem,  to  wit,  the  heart,  and  the  arte- 
rious  capillary  veffels. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  a human 
creature  is  often  born  without  a brain,  but 
I believe  never  without  a heart  : without 

the 
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the  latter,  and  an  arterious  fyftem,  Its 
growth,  and  anti-parturient  exiftence, 
could  not  have  taken  place.  Their  impor- 
tance to  the  life  of  the  animal  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  confidered  as  pra^- emi- 
nent, and  as  moll  concerned  in  cutaneous 
difeafe. 

In  what  manner  the  atmofpherlc  air  may 
influence,  or  in  what  degree  it  may  pro- 
mote, the  rife  and  progrefs  of  impetiginous 
dlfeafes,  from  its  connexion  with  the  ab- 
forbent  veflels,  independent  of  its  fuppofed 
a£Uon  on  the  cutaneous  extreme  arteries, 
I am  not  at  prefent  prepared  to  difeufs,  and 
I am  afraid  it  will  never  be  pofllble  to  efta- 
blifli  thefe  nice  diftindions.  I (hall  onlv" 
now  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that,  from 
what  I have  curforlly  obferved,  I think 
moft  of  them  are  in  feme  way  aggravated 
by  conta6l  with  the  air,  varying  in  its  ef- 
fe£ls  according  to  the  temperament  of  the 
conftitution,  and  the  peculiar  irritability 
of  thelkin. 


I very  ftrongly  Indulge  in  the  hope,  that 
fome  one  part,  or  other,  of  the  preceding 

B b 2 pathological 
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pathological  doctrine,  will  apply  to  almofl: 
all  exanthematous,  and  Impetiginous,  af- 
fections of  the  TRUE  SKIN,  AND  ITS  EMA- 
NATIONS, whether  attendant  on  the  in- 
fiammatory,  or  what  has  been  corrimonly 
called  the  cachedic,  temperament. 

And  here  let  me  recommend  the  candid 
reader  to  reded,  that  our  late  illuflrious 
MODERN  SYSTEMATIC,  whom  I have  with 
pleafure  fo  .frequently  mentioned  in  the 
courfe  of  this  treatlfe,  felt  the  fame  im- 
preilions  on  his  mind,^and  made  the  fame 
obfervation,  when  he  addrefTed  himfelf  to 
his  hearers,  from  the  practical  chair  of 
THE  university  of  EDINBURGH,  OD  the 
SUMMARY  of  his  febrile  dodrines  of  ato- 
NYj  SPASM,  and  re_-action. 

As  a general  pathology  of  fever,  it  la- 
bours under  the  lame  difficulties,  and  difad- 
vantages.  as  the  objed  of  this  effay,  a 
NEW  impetiginous  DOCTRINE,  ill  as  far 
as  it  cannot  apply  but  in  part  to  every 
fpecieSj  or  even  genus  of  pyrexial  difeafe. 
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It  has,  neverthelefs,  been  admitted,  for 
feme  confiderable  time,  in  this  country,  as 
the  beft  which  has  been  offered,  as  a guide 
to  the  medical  pradtitioner,  in  febrile  dii- 
orders.  Yet  I have  always  confidered  It 
as  defedlive  in  fome  part  of  the  theory, 
though  fafe  on  moft  occafions  in  pradtice, 
when  I have  minutely  compared  it  to  the 
whole  of  the  principles  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  : and,  therefore,  in  the  fecond  part  of 
my  treatife  on  fympathy,  which  I compiled 
AT  THE  TIME,  when  I attentively  engaged 
in  ffudying,  with  the  view  of  becoming 
fully  acquainted  with,  dr,  gulden’s  doc- 
trine, I have  ventured  to  offer  one,  more 
confonant  with  my  ideas  of  the  anatomy 
and  phyfiology  of  the  human  body,  though 
I knew  well,  that  the  firm  adherents  of 
the  profeffor  would  not  liften  to  me  at 

THAT  TIME. 

I fhall,  therefore,  think  it  an  honour 
done  my  early  labours  and  refledlions,  in  the 
wide  field  of  medicine,  whenever  the  me- 
dical ftudent  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  compare  my  fummary  of  pyrexial 
DISEASE  with  DR,  cullen’s,  by  referring, 

when 
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when,  he  Intends  ferioufly  to  be  informed 
on  the  fubjeft,  to  the  paragraphs,  CCLVI. 
and  CCCLXIV.  of  the  fecond  part  of  that 
treatife,  particularly  if  he  has  any  view  to. 
improve  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  me- 
dical fclence,  from  having  himfelf  paid  very 
great  attention  to  the  fubjedl. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fpecial  obje£l  of 
this  feftlon. 

Let  It  be  obferved,  as  drawing  my  pa- 
thology of  cutaneous  difeafes  to  a conclu- 
fion,  that  it  ought  not,  and  I think  it 
will  not,  occafion  furprize  In  the  reader, 
that  the  Impetiginous  dodtrine,  here  laid 
down,  has  been  offered  to  him  fo  compli- 
cated, after  he  has  attentively  confidered, 
and  well  digeifed,  the  importance,  as  well 

as  the  number,  of  the  minute  parts,  entering 

% 

into  the  ftructure  of  the  cutis  vera,  in-, 
dependent  of  the  epidermis  and  rete 
MUCosuM,  and  their  immediate  connefiioii 
with  all  the  functions,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
eafes, of  the  animal  fyhemi. 

FEVER, 

i 


f 
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FEVER,  fingly,  from  there  being  but 
little  variety  in  its  feveral  genera  and  fpc- 
cies,  will  admit  of  a more  contrafled,  and 
apparently  a more  connedled,  dodrine  ; for 
it  is  one  uniform  derangement  of,  or  inter- 
ruption to,  the  fundlions  of  all  the  visce- 
ral ORGANS,  as  well  as  a check  to  the 
excretions  from  the  capillary  veffels  of  the 
SKIN  and  INTESTINAL  CANAL  ; THE 

WHOLE  OF  IT  denoted  by  the  altered 
ftates  of  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion ; — by  thirst  and  the  loss  of  ap- 
petite ; — by  the  condition  of  the  urine, 
and  the  obstipated  habit  of  the  body  ; 
— by  the  change  In  tumours  and  ulcers 
on  the  outer  furface  of  the  body  ; — and  by 
the  diminution  of  the  general  sensibi- 
lity, as  well  as  the  affections  of  the 

SENSORIUM. 

0 

Such  PHCENOMENA  are  always  obferv- 
.able  at  the  regular  commencement  of  a 
febrile  paroxyfm,  and  are  deviations  from 
thofe  neccii'ary  organic  operations,  which 
are  conftantly  going  on  In  a perfect  Rate  of 
health.  Still  fever,  from  the  difference 
in  the  remote  caufes,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
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ence  of  the  temperaments,  . is  certauilj 
variable  in  fome  of  its  phcenomena. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  various  chronic 
diforders  of  the  true  skin,  audits  ema- 
nations, have'their  fpecific  and  immediate 
caufes  locally  produced,  from  an  indirect 
partial  operation  of  the  remote  caufes,  and 
yet  are  feldom,  though  they  are  only  local 
difeafes,  without,  being  accompanied  with 
more  or  lefs  of  a febrile  irritability,  even 
when  the  temperament,  from  either  the 
conftitution,  or  the  mode  of  living,  is  not 
fanguineous  or  plethoric. 

When  all  thefe  circumftances  are  fully 
taken  Into  the  ^account,  and  added  to  the 
difficulty,  which  all  have  acknowledged, 
and  experienced,  in  endeavouring  theoreti- 
cally to  inveftigate,  as  well  as  pradically  to 
treat,  cutaneous  diseases,  I feel  prepared 
to  expect,  and  not  to  be  myfelf  furprized, 
that  my  reader  ffiould  heficate  to  enter  very 
readily  with  me  Into  all  the  reafoning  > I 
laave  made  ufe  of.  I fear,  that  I (hall 
puzzle  much  oftener  than  convince  him  : 
particularly  if  he  is  not  prepoflefled  in  fa- 


vour 
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vour  of  medical  dodliines  In  general : for  I 
well  remember  how  caucloufly  dr.  cul« 
len’s  theory  of  fever,  and  all  his  opinions^, 
iifed  to  be  received  at  Edinburgh,  even 
bv  the  young  rhind.of  the  curious  enquirer j 
the  indefatigable  and  reflecting  ftudent. 

Yet  rhave  to  hope',  that  every  clafs  of 
readers,  from  the  student  to  the 
TEACHER,  will  be  io  imprefled  with  the 
importance,  as  well  as  the  difficulty,  of 
the  fubjeCl,  as  to  (hew  fome  charity  to- 
wards this  humble  and  hazardous,  though, 
1 flatter  myfeif,  not  WTholIy  unfuccefsful, 
attempt. 

Their  future  confideratlon  of  it  may 
clear  up  many  of  its  oblciire,  and  make 
perfeeft  many  of  its  deficient,  parts,  and 
will  then  amply  repay  me  for  having 
ventured,  thus  publicly,  to  draw  their  at- 
tention to  this  important  clafs  of  difeafes, 
and  vet  hitherto  insufficiently  ex- 
PLORED  BRANCH  OF  MEDICINE. 


C c 
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DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. 


SECTION  XXL 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CULLEn’s 
CLASS  CACHEXIA,  WITH  HIS  DEFINI- 
TIONS OF  SCROPHULA,  SYPHILIS,  AND 
ICTERUS,  TO  SHEW  MORE  FULLY  THE 
IMPROPRIETY  OF  HIS  NOSOLOGICAL 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  THEM  *,  WITH  ALSO 
THE  DEFINITIONS  OF  HIS  OTHER  IM- 
PETIGINOUS DISEASES. 

HAVING,  In  the  firft  fedtion  of  this 
part  of  the  work,  ofily  briejiy  endeavoured 
to  make  It  appear,  that  scrophula,  sy- 
philis, and  icterus,  are  not  Impetigi- 
nous aftedUons,  and  that  they  are,  there- 
fore, improperly  claffed  in  dr.  cullen’s 

SYNOPSIS 
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SYNOPSIS  NOSOLOGIC  METHODICiE,  I feel  it 
071  ihat  grou7id'mc}jimhti\t  on  me,  to  conclude 
with  fome  further  obfervarions  on  thofedif- 
eafes,i  in  a nofological  point  of  view,  and 
with  their  three  feveral  generic  charadlers  as 
cutaneous  affections,  they  having  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  nosologist  as  impetigi- 
nous difeales,  from  a fuppofed  cacheClic  or 
cacochymic  ftate  of  the  conftitutloa. 

The  fourth  feClion  of  my  work  has,  alfo, 
been  particularly  Intended  to  fhew,  that 
hripetigmr^^,, affections  do  not  properly  belong  to 
the  clafs  ca^exi^,  on  the  principle,  that 
they  are  in  general  local  difeafes,  and  not 
always  dependent  on  a cacheClic  habit,  or 
a cacochymic  ftate  of  the  blood,  -or  circu- 
lating fluids. 

It  v/ould  have  been  better,  If  I had  in- 
troduced the  definitions  of  the  above  dif- 
eafes before,  but  I did  not,  at  that  time, 
think, -that  they  were  to  be  conlidered,  as 
fo  eflentlally  connected  with  the  fubjeCl  of 
a DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA,  aS  I HOW  do. 
It  has  been  commonly  the  unavoidable  lot 
of  all  firfl:^  editions  of  works,  on  general 

C c 2 fubjeCts? 
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fubje£ls,  to  be,  in  fome  refpeits,  incor- 
reftly  put  together.  The  reader,  I truft, 
will  e^icufe  it, 

I fliall  premife  fome  general  obfervations 
on  this  clafs  of  difeafe  in  Cullen’s  fyr 
nopfis. 

If  I was  to  venture  a general  opinion  on 

the  divifion,  and  the  affeclions,  w^hich  form 

the  objeff,  of  dr.  cullen-s  clafs  CA- 

CHEXfAE,  agreeable  to  the  firft  principle 

of  difeafe,  which  1 have  laid  down  for 

niyfelf,  as  the  rule  of  my  owm  condudt 

• . 

in  praflice,  I fliould  fiy,  that  it  abounds 
with  iuconfiilencies,  and  contradidtions. 

IT  h as  been  charadlerized,  as  intended 
to  Include  all  thofe  difeales,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  depend  upon  ‘^,a  depraved 
condition  of  the  whole,  or  greateft  part, 
of  the  body,  without  being  accompanied 
with  a primary  fever,  or  a nervous  af- 
fedtion.”  Yet  it  h as  been  admitted  by 
the  NOSOLOGIST,  that  the  pyrexia  he ^ lea 
charadterizes  fome  fpecies  of  difeafe  in  this 
clafs. 

With 
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With  refpe£l  to  his  hahitus  depravatus^  I 
think  I have  juft  reafon  to  conclude,  from 
the  profeflor’s  not  having  given  up  the 
whole  of  the  dodtrine*  of  the  humoral  pa- 
thology, but,  on  the  contrary,  had  conti- 
nued to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief 
foundation  of  impetiginous  dileafes,  that 
that  particular  exprejfion  refers  principally 
to  a fuppofed  diieafed  ftate  of  the  fluids  of 
the  human  body. 


MARCORES,  the  firft  order  of  ca- 
chexia, has  been  defined  to  be  a lean- 
nefs  or  wafting  of  the  whole  body.”  , It 
has  but  two  genera,  the  tabes  and 
ATROPHIA.  The  TABES  bears  a ftrong 
relation  to  the  advanced  ftages  of  ?thy- 
sis  PULMONALis,  and  scROPHULA,  and 
feems,  by  its  various  fpecies^  to  be  in  ge- 
neral the  Jequeh  of  thofe  affections.  The 
ATROPHIA  leems  to  be  either  the  conva- 
lefcent  ftate,  atter  many  various  diforders, 
or  the  extreme  degree  of  a ftate  of  ina- 
nition. 


They 
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They  therefore  appear  not,  in  my  opi- ' 
nio?i,  properly  diftln(5l  genera,  -but  are 
commonly  attendant  on  lome  local  morbid 
affedion,  from  an  impaired  ftate  of  digeftion, 
or  chylification,  which  are  often  brought 
about  by  the  tardy  operation  of  many  various 
caufes,  and  which  are  alfo  frequently  at- 
tended with  fome  degree  of  an  impetiginous 
eruption. 


INTUMESCENTIiE,  the  fecond  order 
of  CACHEXIA,  which  has  been  defined  to 
be  a tumefadion  of  the  wdiole,  or  the 
greateft  part,  of  the  body,  towards  the 
outfidc,  (extrorfum,)  or  outward  parts,’* 
includes  a very  great  variety  of  local  affec- 
tions, conneded  with  fome  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  conftitution,  from,  as  I fuppofe, 
a depraved  ftate  of  the  motions,  or  moving 
powers,  of  the  parts  affected. 

The  greateft  number  of  the  difeafes  of 
tlils  order  do  not  feern  to  me  to  arile  from 
a habitus  fnttdorum  depravatus^  but,  in  my 
opinion,  appear  to  depend  upon  fome  fpe- 
cific,  and  Inordinate,  organic  adion  at  the 

particular 
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particular  feat  of  thofe  feveral  afFefHons, 
which  have  been  fuppoled  to  pertain  to  this 
nolological  order. 

PoLYSARCIA,  PH  YSOMETRA,  HYDRO- 
METRA,  HYDROCELE,  PHYSCONIA,  &C^ 
are  all  difeafes  from  a local  caufe,  and, 
as  I am  difpofed  to  think,  are  dependent 
upon  fome  topical  derangement  in  the  fjf- 
tern  of  the  capillary  veffels. 


IMPETIGINES,  the  third  order  of 
CACHFXi^,  is  thus  charadlerized  by  the 
nofologirt,  A cachedlic  frate,  priiici- 
pally  disfiguring  the  fkin  and  outward 
iurface  of  the  body.” 

SCROPHULA,  the  firfl  genus  of  the 
order,  has  been  defined  by  dr.  culleN  in 
the  following  manner. 

I 

“ Glandulaann  conglobatarum,  pra:- 
“ fert'un  in  collo,  tumores  ; labium 
“ fuperius,  et  columna  nafi  tumicla  ; 
“ facies  florida  ; cutis  levis ; tumidum 
“ abdomen.” 


Ills 
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His  defcriptioii  of  this  dlfeafe  clearly 
exprefles  it  as  connected  with  the  fangui- 
neous  temperament  ; it  alfo  includes  fymp- 
toms  which  have  no  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Ikin,  and  which  are  feldom 
all  met  with  in  the  fame  cafe,  or  in  any 
other  than  the  above  conflitution; 

.It  therefore  moft  evidently  appears  to 
accompany  the  irritable  vafcular,  or  muf* 
cular, , habit,  and'  is,  ftrictiy  fpeaking,  a 
difeafe  of  the  lymphatic  abforbent  lyftemi ; 
and,  as  delcribed  above,  by  the  leading 
features  of  a difeafed  ftate  of  the  conglobate 
glands,  mufl:  readily  be  admitted  as  not 
properly  belonging  to  ‘the  order  of  impeti.' 
ginous  aifedioiis; 


SYPHILIS;  the  fecond  genus  of  this 
order,  has  been  thus  delineated. 

Morbus  contagiofus,  poft  concubitum 
impurum,  et  genitalium  morbunij 
‘‘  ulcera  tonfillarum  ; cutis,  pr^ier- 
tim  ad  margines  capillitii,  papuke 
corymbofae,  in  cruftas  et  in  ulcera 

cruftofa 
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cruftoia  abeuntes ; dolores  odocopi  ; 
exoftofes,-’ 


If  the  opinion  which  I threw  out  In  the 

forty-third  page,  and  particularly  if  thofe 

* 

fentiments  which  mr.  j.  hunter  has  pro- 
mulgated, concerning  this  difeafe,  be  well 
founded,  namely,  that  the  phoenomena  of 
the  LUES  VENEREA  all  depend  upon  the 
affefled  parts  having  been,  at  the  firft,  only 
diipofed  to  difeafe,  by  the  paflage  of  the 
JyphiUttc  viriis^  after  its  abforptlon,  through 
the  habit  and  the  circulating  fyftem,  and 
tliat  It  does  not  remain  in  the  habit,  but 
quits  it,  leaving  the  blood  of  a fyphilitic 
patient  uncontaminated,  while  the  external 
furface  of  the  body  is  only  difeafed,  then  I 
fhould  feel  difpofed  to  give  up  my  objec- 
tions  to  Its  being  arranged  among  the  im- 
petiginous difeafes,  and  I (laould  then  con- 
fider  it  as  a morbid  afllon  and  affefllon  of 
the  fyftem  of  capillary  veflels,  perfedlly 
independent  of  a virus^  or  cacochymic  ft^te 
of  the  fluids. 


But  the  remote  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 
being  a fpecific,  nervous,  and  mufcular 

D d OPERATION, 
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OPERATION,  connecled  with  a fpeclfic,  and 
very  virulent,  miasma,  each,  sui  generis 
AB  ORIGINE,  might  be  a rcafon  for  re- 
moving it  from  an  impetiginous  claffifica- 
tjon,  independent  of  its  fometimes  affedlng 
the  deeper  feated  capillary  vefl'els ; for  in- 
ftance,  thofe  in  the  ofleous  parts. 

Neverthelefs,  when  I confider  it,  as 
occurring  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  conftitutlons, 
with  the  appearance  of  being  ftrl£Uy  a local, 
and  not  a cachedtlc  or  cacochymic  dlfeafe, 
but  depending  on  an  unknown  principle, 
connedted  with  the  moving  powers  of  the 
capillary  fyftem,  I am  myfelf  much  dif- 
pofed  to  agree  with  MR.  hunter,  in  his 
pathological  opinion  of  tht  lues  vaierea^  and 
which,  1 imagine,  puts  on  its  various  forms 
according  to  the  idiofyncracy  of  the  confii- 
tutlon,  and  the  irritability  of  the  capillary 
veiTels, 

Having  only  become  acquainted  with 
MR.  hunter’s  particular  opinion  on  this 
fubje£l,  fince  I printed  the  firfi:  fedion  of 
this  work,  in  wdiich  I then  fald,  that  a 
peculiar  hdiofyngracy  was  concerned  in  oc- 

calioning 
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cafionlng  the  variegated  appearance  of  the 
difeafe,  but,  at  which  time,  I only  fuf- 
pe£led,  that  the  blood  might  not  be  ccn« 
taminated,  it  has  become  the  more  neceiTary 
that  I fliould  make  the  preceding  obfer- 
vatlons,  in  fupport  of  that  idlolyncracy. 


To  arrange  ICTERUS;  above  all  things, 
in  an  order  of  impetiginous  affedtlons,  de« 
pending^  as  fuppofed,  on  a cacochymic 
habit,  feems  to  me  very  extraordinary. 
Th  is  difeafe,  which  has  been  ranked  lall: 
in  the  lift  of  the  genera  of  this  order  of 
CACHEXIA,  as  if  it  bore  an  ambiguous 
complexion,  may  be  faid  never  to  occur, 
(if  it  is  always  to  be  looked  on  as  a bilious 
difeafe;  which,  from  the  definition  of  it,  it 
muft  be,)  but  from  feme  morbid  affection, 
or  action  of  the  liver,  or  dillurbed  condi- 
tion of  the  biliary  dufts,  and  it  therefore 
merits,  and  fhould  be  diftinguiflied  by,  a 
more  proper  generic  character,  marking 
the  true  feat  and  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

As  it  is  now  deferibed  in  our  Improved 
iiofologyjj  it  is  chara£terlzed  by  external 

U d z fymptoms 
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lymptoms  only  : all  confined  to  Its  fingle 
and  fimple  effefts  upon  the  natural  fluids 
and  the  excretions;  viz.  in  this  way, 

ICTERUS.  Flavedo  cutis  et  oculo- 
rum;  feces  albidae ; urina  obfeure 
rubra,  immlfla  colore  luteo  tingens.’’ 

In  this  generic  definition,  the  real  caufe 
and  feat  of  that  difeafe,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  jaundice,  are  unnoticed 
by  DR.  CULLEN  ; and  it  has  not  even  been 
ftridly  charadterized  as  an  impetiginous 
affection.  It  might,  with  the  fame  pro- 
priety  have  been  confidered  as  a difeafe  of  the 
kidneys,  or  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  becaufc 
their  excretions  are  fo  very  much  affedled, 
though  each  on  a very  oppofite  principle, 

A FLAVEDO  CUTIS  has  often  been  mi,f- 
taken  for  the  icterus,  or  bilious  affedtiou 
of  the  liver,  when  it  has  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  that  organ  : and  the  medical 
treatment,  from  this  miftake,  has  fome- 
tlmes  been  of  an  Injurious  tendency  to  the 
health  of  the  Innocent  infant,  as  well  as 
the  Ignorant  domeftic  praditioner,  who  has 

been 
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been  led  to  believe,  that  a yellow,  or  fal- 
low, fkin  muft  always  be  a jaundice  : and 
they  have  not  always  been  fet  right,  by 
thofe,  who  ought  to  have  been  better  in- 
formed. 

It  Is  plain,  that  dr.  gulden  has  confi- 
dered  icterus  as  a generic  dlieafe  of  the 
Ikin,  and  not  as  fymptomatic  of  an  internal 
affefliion  of  the  liver.  He  has,  therefore, 
been  driven  to  the  neceffity  of  calling  his 
various  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  itfelf  idiopathic. 
It  would  have  been  juft  as  correft,  if  he 
had  charadterized  his  order,  febres,  by 
thirft,  obftipation,  fcanty  urine,  and  a dry 
Ikin,  and  have  given  his  feveral  genera  of 
fever,  properly  noticing  the  internal  affec- 
tions of  the  lyftem,  as  only  idiopathic 
fpecies. 

Flaving  commenced  my  fecond  fedllon, 
with  obferving,  that  the  scurvy  Is  very 
ftrictly  an  affection  of  the  fkin  ; and  having 
then  endeavoured  to  fhew%  that  it  is  pri- 
marily a difeafe  of  the  folids,  and  only, 
fecondarlly,  a difeafe  of  the  fluids,  and  that 


It 
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it  is  occafioned  by  the  remote  caufes  a£Ung 
with  a debilitating  efFe£l,  either  on  the  fyf- 
tern  at  large,  or  on  the  ftomach,  and  intef* 
tinal  tube,  afFeftIng  thereby  the  eftablifhed 
conne£Uon  between  the  Internal  and  exter- 
nal fyftems  of  capillary  veffels,  I lhall  now 
give  my  reader  dr.  gulden’s  generic  cha- 
rafter  of  that  difeafe,  as  very  fairly  founded 
on  the  feveral  circumftances  connefted  with 
the  principle  of  the  new  pathology,  from 
its  including  the  remote  and  occafional 
caufes,  &c. 

SCORBUTUS.  In  reglone  frlglda 
‘‘  poll  viflum  putrefeentem,  falitum, 
ex  animallbus  confeftum,  deficiente 
limul  materia  vegetabili  recente  ; 
afthenia  ; ftomacace ; in  cute  ma- 
culae?  diverficolores,  plerumque  livef- 
centes,  prasfertim  ad  pilorum  ra- 
dices.” 

This  difeafe  arlfes,  in  my  opinion,  from 
one  univerfal  proximate  caufe  in  the  fyftem, 
to  wit,  an  atony  of  the  arterlous  capillary 
vefl'els.  DR.  CULLEN,  agreeable  to  this 
fuppofition,  has  not  noticed  any  particular 

fpecles 
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fpecies  of  It,  but  has  only  obferved,  that 
‘‘  it  varies  in  its  degree^  and  alfo  in  its 
fymptorns.” 


As  concluding  all  I have  at  prefent  to 
obferve  on  the  fubje£t  of  impetiginous  pa- 
thology, I fhall  lay  before  my  reader  the 
feveral  definitions  of  the  other  genera  of 

* r 

difeafe  In  cullen’s  order  of  impetigines, 

to  wit,  ELEPHANTIASIS,  LEPRA,  FRAM- 
BCESiA,  and  trichoma,  becaufe  I have 
before  obferved  of  them,  that  they  are, 
ftrlftly  fpeaking,  impetiginous  affedtlons, 
and,  though  not  arlfing  certainly  from  a 
cacochymic  ftate  of  the  fluids,  yet  have 
been  confidered  by  dr.  cullen  as  depend- 
ing on  the  cacheftic  habit, 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  Morbus  conta* 
giofus  ; cutis  craflTa,  rngofa,  afpera, 
un£tuofa,  pills  defiitnta  ; in  extre- 
mis  artubus  anaefthefia  ; facies  tq- 
‘‘  beribus  deformis,  yox  rauca  et  na- 
falls.” 


LEPRA. 
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LEPRA.  Cutis  efcharls  albis,  fur- 
“ furaceis,  rimofis,  afpera,  allquaado 
“ fubtus  humida,  priirigiiiofa.” 

FRAMBOESIA.  “ Fungi,  morl,  vel 
“ rubi  idaei  fruetus  referentes,  in  va- 

% 

riis  cutis  partibiis  enati.” 

TRICHOMA.  Morbus  contaglofus, 
“ capilli  lolito  crafliores,  in  cirrhos  et 
funlculos  inextricabiles  impllcati.” 

All  thefe  genera  are  properly  chara£ler- 
ized  as  cutaneous  afFedllons  ; but  if  the 
ELEPHANTIASIS  and  TRICHOMA  are  con- 
tagious dlfeafes,  on  any  other  principle  than 
limply  external  contafl,  It  might  be  made 
a queftion,  whether  they  can  be  fo  properly 
confidered  as  impetiginous  .dlfeafes.  Pro- 
bably, in  the  countries,  where  they  are 
nioft  prevalent,  they  are  contfaiitly  atten- 
ded with  more  or  lefs  of  a general  aftec- 
tlon  of  the  fyHem."^ 

So  great 

-r 

* It  has  always  fiirprized  me  much, .that  dr.  cullen 
flioiild  have  introduced  the  following  note  in  his  fynop- 
fis.  “ He  elephantiali,  lepra,  framboefia,  et  trichomate, 

utpotc 
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So  great  Is  the  prefent  imperfe£):  ftate  of 
nofologlcal  fyftems,  that  Impetiginous  dif- 
eafes  have  not  yet  been  brought  together, 
in  one  point  of  view,  and  on  one  principle 
of  arrangement;  accordingly,  dr.  gulden 
has  given  us  in  his  clafs,  LOCALES,  an 
order,  dialyses,  which  he  thus  defines  ; 
“ Solutio  confinui  vifu  tacluve  manifefta,” 
and  in  this  order,  with  the  vulnus,  ulcus, 
FRACTURA,  and  CARIES,  he  has  introduced 
the  HERPES,  TINEA,  and  psora, 

HERPES.  “ PhlydVaenae  vel  ulcufcula 
“ plurima,  gregalla,  ferpentia,  dyfe- 

' “ puleta.” 

/ 

t 

TINEA,  111  cute  caplllata  ad  radices 
capillorum,  ulcufcula  humorem  la 
cruftam  albam  friabilem  abeuntem, 
‘‘  fundentia,’" 

E e PSORA. 

“ utpote  morbis  a meipfo  nunquam  vifis,  ampliiis  fta- 
“ tuere  non  aufus  fum.”  I think,  if  I underftand  his 
definitions  of  the  above  fou  r difeafes  right,  I may  have 
feen  all  of  them,  except  the  laft ; — two  of  them,  viz.  the 
elephantiafis  and  lepra,  repeatedly,  though  not  with 
every  fymptom  mentioned  in  their  definitions.  . 
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PSORA.  Puftulae  et  ulcufcula  pruri- 
‘‘  ginofa,  coiitagiofa,  manus  male 
‘‘  habeiis.” 

By  arranging  - thefe  cutaneous  affections 
in  a clafs  characterized,  Partis,  non  to- 
tius  corporis,  affeCtio,”  dr.  cullen  falls 
in  with  the  propriety  of  my  propofition,  that 
impetiginous  diieafes  in  general  are  local  af- 
fections. If  he  ever  was  himfelf  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  an  effentlal  difference,  between 
a leprous  and  an  herpetic  difeafe,  I ac- 
knowledge myfelf  unacquainted  with  his 
ground  of  diftinCtion  ; and  have  to  lament, 
that  he  did  not  think,  as  a teacher  of  the 
medical  fciencc,  that  the  objeCts  of  his 
clafs,  CACHEXIA,  merited  as  much  of 
his  attention,  as  his  febres,  phlegmasi^^ 

EXANTHEMATA,  H.EMORRH  AGUE,  and 
PRCFLUViA,  in  his  much  favoured  clafs 
PYREXlj®.  If  he  had  fo  aCled,  he  would 
have  fhewn  his  attachment  to  the  fcience  at 
large,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  attachment  to  HIS  OWN 
DOCTRINES. 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 


I am  confclentloufly  impelled  to  fum 
up  the  fubje£t,  with  addreffing  a few 
words  to  thofc,  even  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion, though  not  of  the  profeffion,  (if  the 
prefent  attempt  fhould  ever  attradt  the 
notice  of  fuch  perfons,)  who  are  of  opi- 
nion, from  the  influence  of  the  feveral 
publications  tending  to  that  objeft,  that 

EVERY  ONE  MAY  BE  HIS  OWN  PHYSI- 
CIAN, and  who  fearlefsly  venture  on  the 
ufc  of  publicly  advertized  medicines  for, 
the  cure  of  that  numerous  defcriptlon  of 
difeafe,  the  eruptive  and  other  morbid 
appearances  of  the  human  (kin,  many  of 
which  are  too  powerful  for  fomc  conftitu- 
tions  to  receive  with  impunity. 

* 

With  the  view  of  cautioning  fuch,  I 
could  have  recommended  the  prefent  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  not  becaufe 
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it  is  written  to  guide  them  to  the  medical 
treatment  of  themfelves  in  fuch  cafes, 
but  to  fliew  to  them,  that  the  fubjeft  is 
too  difficult  and  complicated  for  them,  with 
prudence,  to  truft  to  their  own  imperfect 
knowledge  and  judgement  of  their  com- 
plaint, or  to  the  fpecious  addrefles  every 
day  met  with,  to  induce  them  to  make 
life  of  the  many  public  remedies,  either 
internally  to  be  taken,  or  externally  to  be 
applied,  for  the  cure  of  fcorbutic,  leprous,* 
and  other  eruptive  difeafes  of  the  (kin, 

Notwithftanding  the  mlfchlef  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  cuftom,  I,  at  the  fame 
time,  feel  confident,  that  fuch  dire£lions 
may  in  time  be  laid  down,  by  (killful 
attention  to  thefe  dlforders,  as  will  enable 
the  praftitioner  to  point  out  thofe  parti- 
cular /peeks  of  cutaneous  complaints, 
which  may  with  perfea  fafety  be  exter- 
nally treated,  by  remedies,  even  perhaps 
of  that  kind,  which  are  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  fecrets  known  only  to  the  propri- 
etors, while  others  do  not  admit  of  fuch, 
but  are  fooneft  removed  on  conftitutional 
principles. 


Medicine 
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Medicine  has  often  been  Indebted  to  the 
bold  and  fecret  prafUtloner  for  the  difco- 
very  of  very  ufeful  preparations.  We  may 
inftance  james’s  fever  powder,  which  has 
now  met  with  the  fanflion  of  the  ROYAn 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  and  introduced 

into  their  late  pharmacopoeia,  though  it  is 
ftill  too  often  indifcreetly  made  ufe  of  by 
the  domeftic  practitioner.  In  like  manner 
may  fomc  very  good  external  remedies  be 
difcovered  for  fome  of  the  local  difeafes  of 
the  human  Ikin. 


But  what  is  at  prefent  moft  wanted,  is  a 
rule  to  determine,  when  fuch  can  be  fafely 
made  ufe  of  to  remove  thcfe  local  com- 
^ plaints  without  injury  to  the  conftltution 
and  with  the  view  of  becoming  itiore  ufeful 
in  this  way,  and  of  eftablilhing  fuch  diag- 
noftics  to  direct  the  application  of  them,  I 
propofe  giving  my  attention  in  future  to 

I * 

the  fubjeft. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE 

DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA, 

I 

ON  THE 

SOURCE  OF  ANIMAL  HEAF, 

BY  THE 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS, 

ON  THE 

OUTJTARD  SURFACE  OF  THE  BOBTi 

AND 

ON  THE  CONNECTION  OF 

THIS  VASCULAR  FUNCTION, 

WITH 

CUTANEOUS  DISEASES: 

WITH,  ALSO, 

SOME  PARTICULAR  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 


RECENT  THEORIES  OF  SCURVY, 
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SECTION  L 


SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTS  ANEi 
OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  ANIMAL 
RESPIRATION,  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF 
ANIMAL  HEAT,  WITH  THE  VIEW  TO 
POINT  OUT  AND  EXPLAIN,  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  SECTION,  A PROBABLE 
CONNECTION  BETWEEN  IMPETIGINOUS 
DISEASES,  ANG  the  CUTANEOUS  EX- 
HALENTS  AND  ABSORBENTS,  AS  EQUAL- 
LY THE  REGULATORS  AND  CONDUC- 
TORS OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 


, \ 

j/Vs  fome  apology  for  what  1 am  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  before  my  reader,  I fhall 
beg  leave  to  commence  with  the  following 
words  from  an  inaugural  dilTertation  : 
Mens  humana  profundis  naturae  rerum- 
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quc  caufis  In  eruendis  negotio  continuo 
occupatur,  atque  argumenta  hujus  fui 
ftudii  ad  ufum,  turn  placita  opinlone, 
cum  fadis  adminiftrantlbus,  conatu  op- 
tlmo  captat  colligltque.*”  This  will 
very  fufficiently  apply  to  my  humble 
endeavours  to  clear  up  and  arrange  the 
obfcurlty  and  confufion  among  cutaneous 
difeafes,  which  are  not^  yet  either  fatis- 
fadorily  underftood,  or  properly  divided^ 


On  an  attentive  review  of  the  whole  of 
the  obfervations  on  the  preceding  fedions^ 
as  conflituting  an  attempt  to  eftablilh  a 
new  fyftem  of  Impetiginous  theory,  with 
a view  to  a more  flife  and  ready  pradice  In 
this  moft  perplexing  branch  of  the  healing 
art,  I have  fuffered  my  mind  to  be  led  on, 
till  I have  been  brought  to  think,  that  I 
fhall  be  able*  to  throw  fome  further  light 
on  this  very  interefting  and  extenhve  fub- 
jed,  by  endeavouring  to  illuftrate  more 
fully,  that  part  of  the  capillary  fyftem  In 
the  condud  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  which 
I have  fo  {lightly  touched  upon  before,  to 
wit,  the  abforbing  veffels. 

F rom 
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From  further  reflexion,  and  fome  addi- 
tional reafoning,  I have  fo  far  extended 
thofe  early  ideas,  which  fuppofed,  that 
there  was  a probable  influence  of  the  at- 
mofpheric  air  on  the  (kin,  as  may  further 
corroborate  the  general  principle  of  my 
fyftem  ; namely,  that  either  a difeafed  or 
impeded  adtion  of  the  motions,  or  mov- 
ing powers  of  the  whole  of  the  capillary 
veflTels,  forms  the  immediate  or  proximate 
caufe  of  that  apparently  difeafed  (fate  of 
the  cutaneous  effufions  and  fecretions, 

j 

which  may  be  faid  to  coaftitute  the  proper 
impetiginous  diforder, 

I will  readily  admit,  from  the  fubjeft 
having  fo  much  interefted  me,  that  my 
mind  may  have  been  too  often  inclined  to 
indulge  fome  opinions,  before  I had  met 
with  fadts  fufiicient  to  jullify  the  men- 
tioning of  them.  This  was  my  mental 
(ituation,  when  I before"^  hinted  at  the 
probability  of  the  atmofpheric  air  being 
concerned  In  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Im- 
petiginous affedlions ; but  I then  added, 

F f z that 

^ In  a pafTagc  at  page  187, 
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that  I was  not  at  that  time  prepared 
to  difcufs  It.” 

Even  at  an  earlier  period  of  my  work, 
namely,  In  the  fedtion  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  cutis  vera,  and  Its  emanations,  I 
have  laid  but  little  ftrefs  on  the  poffibU 
llty  of  the  abforbing  veffels  of  the  fklii 
being  concerned  In  the  produftlon  of  Im- 
petiginous eruptions,  though  they  have  a 
very  confiderable  (hare  In  the  flrudlure  and 
organization  of  the  true  Ikin  ; and,  from 
the  experiments  and  obfervations  on  them, 
by  our  prefent  leading  anatomical  men, 
mav  be  as  liable  to,  and  as  concerned 
with,  every  ftate  of  Impetiginous  difeafe, 
equally  with  every  other  kind  of  capillary 
vefl'el : for  they  have  been  fuppofed  en- 
dowed both  with  fenfiblllty  and  irritability, 
and  even  furniflied  with  mufcular  fibre. 
But  It  lliould  here  be  mentioned,  that. 
It  Is  not  an  eflential  charafter  of  mufcular 
fibre  to  be  red. 

I have,  therefore,  fince  the  above  pe- 
riods of  the  work,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
myielf  to  an  idea,  and  fiiall  attempt  to 

gain 
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gain  my  reader  over  to  be  of  the  fame 
opinion,  that  the  abforblng  veflels  on 
the  outward  furface  of  the  body  have  a 
funftlon  to  perform' in  the  animal  occo- 
nomy,  which  I believe  has  not  been  hinted 
at  before  in  any  writings,  on  the  fubjedl 
with  which  it  is  immediately  connedled, 
to  wit,  the  generation  of  animal  heat  ; at 
leaft,  I am  certain,  that  in  that  very  lUr 
terefting  publication,  by  the  ingenious  and 
learned  dr.  crawford,  which  he  has 
entitled  “ experiments  and  obfervations 

on  animal  heat,  and  on  the  inflammation 
‘‘  of  combuftible  bodies,’,'  it  has  not  been 
taken  notice  of. 

This  has  Inclined  me  to  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  obferve,  and  my  reader  to 
know  and  confider,  that  a new  lyftem  of 
reflecHons,  tending  to  this  point,  may  lead 
to  a further  difcovery  of  fadls  and  obfer- 
vations, and  to  a phyfiological  chain  of 
reafoning,  which  will  juftify  the  proba- 
bility of  the  idea  1 have  taken  up,  tiiat 
thefe  veflels  have  a concern  in  the  imme- 
diate rife  of  cutaneous  eruptions  and  in- 
flammations, in  as  far  as  they  may  be 

hereafter 
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hereafter  proved,  or  admitted,  to  be  the 
regulators  and  conduftors  of  animal  heat, 
in  the  fupport  of  the  animal  machine,  by 
home  procefs  generating  and  abforbing  it 
from  the  atmofpheric  air. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  confider  the 
principles  on  which  dr.  Crawford  has 
eftabliftied  his  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  as 
coniicfted  with,  and  brought  about  by, 
the  procefs  of  animal  refpiration.  I (hall, 
therefore,  enumerate,  In  as  brief  a way  as 
poffible,  fome  of  the  fa£ls  and  obfervations 
which  fupport  his  ingenious  theory,  and 
fhall  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  the  following 
fecllon,  make  the  proper  application  of  it 
to  the  particular  object  of  this  work. 

I (hall,  therefore,  proceed  wnth  preml-^ 
fjng,  from  among  his  general  fads,  fome 
explanation  of  terms  conneded  with  the  ' 
' fcience  of  chemiftry. 

It  has  been  obferved, 

I.  That  abfolute  heat  is  to  be^confidered 

• as  the  element  of  fire. 

2.  That 
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That  heat  is  either  a fcnfatlon  of  the 
mind,  or  the  principle  exciting  that 
lenfatlon,  whether  It  be  confidered  as 
a quality,  or  as  a fubftance. 

3.  That  this  principle,  or  element  of  fire, 

Is  In  common  language  called  fenfibk 
heat,  but  In  philofophlcal  language^ 
abfolute  heat. 

4.  That  abfolute  heat  Is  the  power  or  ele^ 

merit  which  excites  In  all  animals  the 
Jenfatlon  of  heat ; and  that  fenfible 
heat  expreffes  the  fame,  as  relative  to 
the  ejfeBs  it  produces. 

5.  That  the  capacity  to  contain  heat  Is  a 

power  inherent  In  the  heated  body ; 
that  abfolute  heat  Is  an  unknown 
principle  retained  by  that  power  in 
the  body ; and  that  fenfible  heat  is 
that  fame  unknown  principle  produ- 
cing certain  eftedls  on  our  fenfes,  and 
on  the  thermometer, 

To  proceed  to  the  fadts  In  fupport  of 

DR.  Crawford's  dodtrine. 

j.  Heat  Is  contained  in  great  quantities  In 
all  bodies,,  when  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphere. 


2.  Heaf 
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2.  Heat  has  the  property  of  having  a coti- 

ftant  tendency  to  difFufe  itfelf  over  alt 
bodies,  till  they  are  brought  to  the 
fame  degree  of  fenfible  heat. — This, 
it  Is  evident,  can  only  be  meant  to  ap- 
ply to  inanimate  matter ; for  it  is 
afterwards  fald,  'that  the  animal  body 
is  conftantly  communicating  heat  to 
the  furrounding  medium,  and  that 
it  muft  of  courfe  have  the  power  of 
generating  heat. 

3.  Sy  a fet  of  experiments  it  Is  then 

proved,  that  blood  contains  a greater 
quantity  of  abfolute  heat  than  water, 
or  the  feveral  principles  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  to  wit,  flefh,  milk,  and 
vegetables^ 

In  the  next  place  It  has  been  obferved,  in 
fupport  of  the  fuperior  heat  of  the  blood, 
1.  That  the  refpiratory  animal  keeps  at  a' 
temperature  higher  than  the  furrounding 
atmofphere : but  animals  without  refpi- 
ratory organs  are  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  the  medium  in  which 
they  live.  2.  That  among  the  hot  animals, 
thofe  are  the  warmeft,  which  have  the 

large  if 
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largeft  perfplratory  organs,  and  which 
cbnlcqucntly  breath  the  greateft  quantity 
of  air  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Birds 
have,  therefore,  the  greated:  degree  of  ani-^ 
mal  heat.  3.  That,  in  the  fame  animal, 
the  degree  of  heat  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  air  in« 
fpired  in  a given  time.  Animal  heat  is, 
therefore,  increafed  by  exercife,  and  by 
whatever  accelerates  refpirationo  ^ 


On  thefe  grounds  dr.  crawford  next 
proceeds  to  defend  the  three  following  pro- 
pofitions  ■: 

— That  atmofpherical  air  contains 
a greater  quantity  of  abfolute  lieat  than 
the  air  which  Is  expired  from  the  lungs  of 
animals.  , 

I 

In  defending  this  axiom,  he  has  aflerted^ 

That  the  air,  expired  from  the  lungs, 
occafions  a precipitation  in  lime  w^ater  ; a 
part  of  it,  therefore,  confifts  of  fixed 

G g al  r. 
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air.*  The  refiduum  has  been  found  by 
DR.  PRIESTLEY  to  be  a mixture  of  atmof- 
pherical,  and  what  he  has  called  phlogifti- 
cated,  air  ; a fpccles  of  air,  he  fays,  which 
occafions  no  precipitation  in  lime  waterp 
but  which  extinguifhes  flame,  and  is  noxi- 
ous to  animal  life. 

In  purfuing  the  fubjed,  dr.  crawford 
further  obferves, 

That  air  is  altered  in  its  properties  by 
phlogiftic  procefles.— It  is  dlmlniflied  in 

its  bulk.- It  is  rendered  Incapable  of 

maintaining  flame,  and  of  fupporting  ani- 
mal life  ; — — and,  if  a few  inftances  are 
excepted,  where  the  fixed  air  is  abforbed,  It 
univerfally  occafions  a precipitation  in 
lime  water. 

Dr.  CRAWFORD,  therefore,  concludes^, 
that  there  is  no  phlogiftic  procefs  in  na- 
ture, which  is  not  accompanied  with  the 

produftion 


As  riCccfTary  to  my  purpofe  hereafter,  it  fhould  be  in 
\ 

this  place  mentioned,  that  the  fame,  I believe,  has 
been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  the  efFecft  of  the 
infenfible  perfpiration,  from  the  fame  caufe. 
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produ6tloii  of  fixed  air.  It,  is  therefore, 
made  to  appear,  that,  by  the  procefs  of 
refpiratlon,  atmofpherical  air  is  converted 
into  fixed  and  phloglftlcated  air. 

A fet  of  experiments  then  follow  to  de- 
termine the  heat  of  thefe  different  fpecles 
of  air ; and  they  prove,  with  certainty, 
that  the  abfolute  heat  of  atmofpherical  air 
is  greater  than  that  of  fixed  or  phlogiftlcated 
air. 


Further  experiments  alfo  prove,  that 
dephlogifticated  air  Is  of  the  pureft  kind  ; 
and  it  had  been  before  proved  by  the  ex- 
periments of  DR,  PRIESTLEY,  that  ItS 
power  in  fupporting  animal  life  is  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  atmofpherical  air, 

After  the  various  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  different  proportions  of  heat  in 
the  different  kinds  of  air,  in  fupport  of  his 
firft  propofitlon  dr.  crawfor.d  obferves, 
thus,  We  have  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
fufficient  evidence  for  concluding,  that 
“ atmofpherical  air  contains  a greater 
“ quantity  of  abfolute  heat  than  the  air 

G g 2 “ which. 
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which  is  expired  from  the  lungs  of  anl- 
mals  ; and  that  the  quantity  of  abfolute 
heat  contained  In  any  kind  of  air,  that 
is  fit  for  refpiration,  is  very  nearly  In 
proportion  to  its  purity,  pr  to  its  pov/er 
in  fupporting  animal  life.” 


Dr.  Crawford’s  fecond  propofition  is, 
— That  the  blood  , which  pafles  from 
the  extreme  furface  of  the  lungs  to  the. 
heart,  by  the  pulmonary  veins^  contains 
more  abfolute  heat  than  that  which 
paffes  from  the  heart,  through  the 
lungs,  to  the  [aid  furface^  by  the  pul- 
monary  artery.*’  That  is  to  fay,  that 
the  venous  blood  of  the  fyftem  of  pulmo- 
nary arteries  has  lefs  heat,  than  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  fyftem  of  pulmonary  veins. 

He  proceeds  to  determine  this  propofi- 
tion by  a fet  of  experiments  ; and  then 
offers  his  third  propofition,  which  is, 
That  the  capacities  of  bodies,  for  con- 
taining  heat,  are  dlminifhed  by  the  ad- 
ditlon  of  phlogifton,  and  incrcafed  by 
‘f  the  feparation  of  this  principle.’’ 


This 
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This  laft  he  alfo  proves  by  experi* 
paeiits,  firft  oblerving,  that,  As  bodies 
when  iiiflatned,  appear  to  emit  light, 
and  give  out  heat,  from  an  internal 
fource  ; and,  as  thofe  bodies  are 
only  combuftible,  which  contain  the 
phlogifton  in  confiderable  quantity^  It 
has  been  an  opinion  generally  received 
among  phllofopliers,  that  this  principle 
is  either  fire  itfelf,  or  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  the  produdlion  of  fire.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  fay,  “ If  this,  however, 
were  true,  bodies,  w^hen  united  with 
phlogifton,  would  contain  a greater 
quantity  of  fire,  or  of  abfolute  heat, 
“ than  when  feparated  from  it.  Metals 
would  contain  more  abfolute  heat  than 
their  calces  ; and  fulphur,  more  than 
the  vitriolic  acid.  But  the  contrary  is 
the  fa£i:,  as  ftated  in  the  above  propo- 
fition,  appears  from  the  following  ex- 
periments‘” 

After  thefe  faid  experiments,  dr.  craw- 
ford  make.s  the  following  obfervatlon. 
That  if  phlogifton  be  added  to  a body,  a 
“ quantity  of  the  abfolute  heat  of  that  body 

“ will 
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will  be  extricated  ; and  if  the  phloglftou 
be  feparated  again,  an  equal  quantity  of 
heat  will  be  abforbed.”  And,  after  fome 
examples,  thus  concludes,  Heat,  there- 
fore,  and  phlogifton  appear  to  me  to  be 
two  oppofite  principles  in  nature.  By 
the  a6Hon  of  heat  upon  bodies,  the  force 
of  their  attraftion  to  phlogifton  is  dimi- 
‘‘  nifhed  ; and,  by  the  adlion  of  phlogifton, 
a part  of  the  abfoiute  heat,  which  ex- 
ifts  in  all  bodies  as  an  elementary  prlii^ 
ciple,  is  expelled.” 

I 

Upon  thefe  fa£ts,  eftablifhed  by  his  nu- 
merous experiments,  dr.  Crawford  pro- 
ceeds in  his  third  fedtion,  to  an  explanation 
of  animal  heat,  and  the  inflammation  of 
combuftible  bodies, 

< . 

In  his  application  of  the  above  principles 

to  animal  heat,  he  fays,  That  in  the, 
procefs  of  refpiration  a quantity  of  ab- 
folute  heat  is  feparated^  from  the  air, 
and  abforbed  by  the  blood,”  which  he 
has  confidered  as  made  manifeft  and  un- 
controvertible, both  by  his  own  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  bv  dr.  pr  iestley’s  difco- 

veries ; 
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veries;  and  dr,  Crawford  therefore  con- 
cludes, that  the  power  of  any  fpecies 
of  air,  in  fupporting  animal  life.  Is  nearly 
‘‘  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  abfolute 
**  heat  which  It  contains,  and  is  confc- 
quently  proportionable  to  the  quantity 
“ which  It  is  capable  of  depofiting  in  the 
lungs.” 

This  conclufion  meets  with  full  fupport 
from  DR,  Priestley’s  demonflrations, 
who  has  fliewn,  that,  by  the  funftion  of 
refpiration,  phlogifton  Is  feparated  -from 
the  blood,  and  combined  with  the  air ; — 
and  that,  during  this  procefs,  a quantity 
of  abfolute  heat  muft  neceffarlly  be  dif- 
engaged  from  the  air,  by  the  aftion  of  the 
phlogifton  : the  blood  at  the  moment  being 
left  at  liberty  to  unite  with^  that  portion 
of  heat,  which  the  air  has  depofited. 

I fliall  here  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that, 
in  the  language  and  meaning  of  thefe 
phrlofophers,  the  fympathy,  or  chemical 
attra£lIon,  is  fuppofed  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  fluids  circulating  in  the  capil- 
lary veflels,  and  the  atmofpheiic  air ; and 

thev 
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they  have  therefore  viewed  animal  heat  as 

depending  on  a procefs  fimilar  to  a chemical 

elective  attraction.  But  I cannot  diveft  my 

mind  of  an  idea,  that  in  the  application  of 

this  preumatic  chemiftry  to  the  oeconomy 

and  living  principle  of  an  animal,  the  vital 

folids,  as  endowed  with  great  Irritability, 

are  much  concerned  in  the  operation,  and 

that  the  fero-lymphatic  part  of  the  blood 

may  equally  afford  the  phlogifton,  as  the 

blood  itfelf.  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

\ 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  from  dr. 
Crawford’s  experiments,  that,  in  refpi- 
ratiori,  the  blood  is  continually  dlfcharglng 
phlogifton,  and  abforbing  heat,  and  that 
. in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation.  It  is  con- 
tinually imbibing  phlogifton,  and  emitting 
heat.  It  Is  further  this  Ingenious  writer’s 
opinion,  that  the  fenfible  heat,  which  is 
produced  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Is^ 
occafioned  by  the  whole  not  being  abforbed, 
which  is  feparated  from  It,  on  its  acquiring 
the  phlogifton  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  fyftem. 


F rom 
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From  all  this  reafoning  dr.  Crawford 
Concludes,  that  the  blood,  In  its  pro- 
grefs  through  the  fyftem,  gives  out  the 
heat,  which  it  had  received  from  the 
air  In  the  lungs;  that  a fmall  portion 
of  this  heat  is  abforbed  by  thofe  par- 
tides  which  impart  the  phlogifton  to 
the  blood  ; and  that  the  reft  becomes 
redundant,  or  is  converted  Into  moving 
or  fenfible  heat.” 


It  here  becomes  eflentially  neceflary, 
that  I ftiould  make  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  as  It  concerns  my  own  particular 
application  of  the  above  do6trine  to  cuta- 
neous heat  and  inflammation,  and  to  Im- 
petiginous eruption.  All  thefe  phaenomena 
have  been  zvholiy  attributed  by  dr.  craw- 
ford  to  the  ablolute  heat,  which  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  air,  by  the  fundtlon  of 
refpiratlon  folely  : and  this  procefs  he  has 
conlidered  as  the  only  and  true  caufe  of  the 
generation  of  heat  in  the  animal  mconomy  ; 
and  as  the  grand  fource  of  that  pabulum 
vitee^  fo  effential  to  the  prefervatlon  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  But  I fhall  fliortly  en- 

Hh  deavour 
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deavour  to  make  it  appear  probable,  that 
there  miift  be  another  fource  of  heat,  of 
equal,  if  not  greater,  irri'portance,  in  the 
conftltution,  and  in  the  fame  manner  con- 
nected with  both  the  health  and  difeafes  of 
man* 

V 

Among  the  principal  fa£ts  relating  to 
animal  heat  in  dr.  Crawford’s  fourth 
fectlon,  as  further  fupporting  his  doftrinCj 
he  has  obferved  the  following  : 

1.  That  the  animal  kingdom  has  been 
furnllhed  with  a pulmonary  fyftem, 
and  a double  circulation,  w^ith  the 
particular  view  of  abforbing  heat. 

2.  That  the  principle  of  phlogitlon  ferves 

to  feparate  abfolute  heat  from  the 
air,  both  in  refplration  as  well  as  com- 
bnftlon. 

- 3.  That  man  and  a candle  phlogifllcate 
nearly  the  lame  quantity  of  air, 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  ; and  hence 
that  he  is  continually  receiving  as 
much  heat  from  the  air  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  a candle. 

4.  That 
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That  in  the  cold  animals,  notfurihfhed 
with  lungs,  who  ftlll  keep  themfelves 
in  a temperature  fomewhat  higher 
than  the  furroiinding  medium,  it  is 
probable  that  the  aliment  contains 
more  abfolute  heat  than  the  blood, 
and  that,  therefore,  their  blood  will 
be  fupplied  with  heat  from  the  ali- 
ment. 

That  the  animal  body  has  in  certain 
fituations  the  power  of  producing 
cold  ; (that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
power  of  regulating  the  heat ;)  and 
that  this  power  has  been  attributed 
by  forne  philofophers  to  the  evapo- 
ration on  the  furface  of  the  body.  But 
DR.  CRAWFORD  has  chiefly  attributed 
it  to  the  increafe  of  evaporation  from 
the  furface  of  the  lungs,  from  the  heat 
of  the  furrounding  medium ; and 
fays,  ‘‘  That  the  fame  procefs,  which 
‘‘  formerly  fupplied  the  animal  with 
‘‘  heat,  will  now  become  the  inftru- 
‘‘  ment  of  producing  cold.’*  On  this 
principle  dr.  crawford  perceives  the 
reafon,  Vvdiy  the  heat  of  animals  is 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

H h 2 I am 
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I am  of  opinion,  that  I fhall  be  here- 
after  able  to  make  it  appear  probable,  that 
the  procefs  of  cutaneous  perfpiration  is 
equally  concerned  in  the  diftribution,  as 

well  as  the  regulation,  of  the  animal  heat, 

» * **  * 

under  the  viciffitudes  in  the  temperature  of 
the  furrounding  medium. 


6. 


That  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  is 

very  nearly,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 

96,  and,  confequently,  other  circum- 

fiances  continuing  the  fame,  the 
• 

quantity  of  heat  lofl  in  a given  time, 
when  the  air  is  at  36,  will  greatly 
exceed  that  which  is  loft,  in  an  equal 
portion  of  time,  when  it  is  66.  It, 
therefore,  appears  neceflary,  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  heat  ftiould  be  ab- 
forbed  from  the  air  to  fupply  its  place* 
This  DR.  CRAWFORD  has  endeavoured 


to  account  for,  by  obferving,  that,' 
from  the  tonic  and  ftimulant  effefts 
of  atmofpheric  cold,  the  vigour  of  the 
body  is  increafed,  and  that  the  blood 
is  determined  to  the  lungs,  by  a con- 
ftridion  of  veflels  on  the  outward 

, / . e.  W 

fur  face 
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furface  of  the  body.  This  fad,  I 
think,  may  be  otherwile  explained. 
That  as  animals  are  continually  ab- 
forbing  heat  from  the  air,  if  there  was 
not  a quantity  of  heat  carried  off, 
equal  to  that  which  is  abforbed,  tiiere 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  It  in  the 
animal  body.  This  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  prevented  by  the  evaporation 
from  the  furface  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  cooling  power  of  the  air,  con- 
jointly, between  which  a proper  ba- 
lance is  preferved,  evident  by  the 
alternating  changes  In  them,  according 
to  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

That  bodily  exercife,  or  the  increafed 
adion’  of  the  moving  or  muibular 
fyffem,  by  promoting  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  accelerating  the 
procefs  of  refpiration,  occafions  a pro- 
portionable increafe  In  the  quantity 
of  phlogifton  difeharged,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  heat  abfoLbed. 

That  the  phsenornena  of  the  cold  ftage 
of  fever  are  owing  to  tlie  j pafm  formed 
upon  the  furface,  and  to  the  dimi- 
nutioii  of  the  quantity  of  blood  pafi- 

iiig 
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Ing  ordinarily  through  the  lungs. 
Then  dr.  crawford  goes  on  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  abforptlon  of  heat,  and 
the  accelerated  velocity  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  will  afterwards  a£t 
and  re-a£l  upon  each  other,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  heat  will  have  a 
conftant  tendency  to  increafe,  but  that 
in  the  hot  ftao^e  of  fever  there  is  a 
great  evaporation  from  the  furface ; 
and  he  therefore  concludes,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  means,  which  nature  em- 
ploys,  for  moderating  the  heat,  and 
reftrainlng  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

10.  That  it  is  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
phlogKton  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  in 
putrid  fevers,  from  the  general  pu- 
trefcent  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  that  the 
heat  of  the  body  rifes  higher  in  them 
than  it  does  In  any  other  fpecies  of 
fever.  I think  a different  explanation 
might  be  given  ot  this. 

,11.  That  the  partial  and  unufual  heat,  ac- 
companying topical  rednefs  and  in- 
flammation of  the  cutis  vera,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  accelerated  velocity  of 
the  blood  through  the  part  inflamed, 

and 
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and  that  a tendency  to  putrefa6Hoii 
miift  be  the  conlequence  of  this  vio- 
lent re-a6lion,  and  of  the  ftagnatioii 
of  the  ferous  matter,  which  is  lome- 
times  effufed  Into  the  adjoining  cellular 
texture. 

L.afJy^  That  the  partial  heats,  attending 
the  heflic  and  nervous  difeafes,  are 
alfo  to  be  explained  on  the  principle 
of  a lofs  of  balance  In  the  equal  dlf- 
trlbution  of  heat,  by  an  increafed  or 
inordinate  adllon  of  the  veflels,  in  the 
parts  fo  affe£led. 


So  many  of  the  preceding  experiments- 
and  obfervations  tend,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, to  prove  the  univerfality  of  fome,  per- 
haps yet  undifcovered,  principle,  generating 
heat  in  the  human  body,  that  I cannot 
but  entertain  an  idea,  in  the  prefent  early 
ftate  of  this  enquiry,  that  its  fource  may 
be  as  much  (I  muft  not,  1 fear,  fay^more) 
conneSed  with  the  cutaneous  funftions, 
Infenfible  perfpiratlon  and  capillary  ab- 
forptlon,  as  it  is  with  the  pulmonary 
fundtion,  refpiration  : for  from  the  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  I have  of  the  anatomy  of  both 
organs,  I cannot  fee  that  the  air  can  come 
into  coataft  with  the  blood  itfelf,  more  on 
the  one  furfaee  than  on  the  other. 

I am  therefore  led  to  think,  that  the 
air’s  7f7odus  agendl  on  the  blood  has  not 

I ‘ ! 

yet  been  rightly  underftood  and  explained  ; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  I think 
there  is  fufficlent  latitude  to  allow  me  to 
confider  each  component  part  of  the  blood 
as  indubitably  containing  the  principle  of 
phloglfton,  acquired  from  one  general  caufe, 
and  parting  with  it,  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  to  receive  heat,  equally  with 
the  whole  ^iggregate  fluid  in  its  florid  ftate, 
under  the  full  denomination  of  red  blood. 

Particular  circumftances  mav  be  hereafter 

«/ 

mentioned,  which  will  fupport  this  opi- 
nion. 

The  curious  enquirer  muft  be  referred 
to  the  work  at  large  for  the  many  inge- 
nious arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the  learned 
author,  in  fupport  of  the  whole  of  his 
own  dodlrlne,  which  he  has  drawn  to  a 
conclufion  with  the  following  obfervation  ; 

‘‘  I have 


I 
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I have  thus  endeavoured  (fays  dr. 
“ Crawford)  to  account  for  the  phas- 
nomena  both  of  combuftion  and  animal 
heat  from  one  general  principle  ; to  wit, 
that  the  capacities  of  bodies  for  contain- 
‘‘  ing  heat  arc  diminiflied  by  the  addition 
of  phlogifton,  ‘and  increafed  by  its  fepa- 
ration.”  And  on  this  principle,  he  fays, 
that  a variety  of  phaenomena  may  be  ex- 
plained, befides  thofe  which  he  has  men- 
tioned In  the  preceding  part  of  the  work. 

I 

In  enumerating  thefe,  as  conne£led  wdth 
natural  philofophy,  as  well  as  the  animal 
oeconomy,  he  has  related  one,  which  I 
muft  particularly  take  notice  of,  as  appear- 
ing to  me  to  be  very  pointedly  applicable 
to  my  fuppofed  cutaneous  generation  of 
animal  heat.  Dr.  cra wford  has  obferved, 
that  the  ingenious  MR.  bewly  has  ven- 
tured to  explain  the  fpontaneous  accenfion 
of  phofphorus  in  the  following  manner  : 
MR.  BEWLY  is,  firft,  of  Opinion  with  dr, 
PRIESTLEY,  that  the  atmofpherical  air 
contains  the  nitrous  acid,  as  a conftituent 
principle  ; and  then,  from  obferving  thatL 
much  heat  arifes  from  the  fudden  combi' 
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nation  of  phlogiftoii  with  this  acid,  he 
concludes,  that  the  phloglfton  of  the  phof- 
phorus  is  capable  of  decompofing  the  air; 
and  that,  by  the  union  of  phlogifton  with 
the  aerial  acid,  a degree  of  heat  is  produced 

fufficient  to  inflam6"the  phofphorus. 

\ 

Will  not  this  philofophical  obfervation, 
joined  with  the  leading  features  of  dr. 
Crawford’s  dodtrine,  juftify  me  in- ad- 
vancing the  opinion,  that  the  heat  of  an 
animal  body  partly,  if  not  principally,  de- 
pends upon  an  abforption  of  abfolute  heat 
from  the  air,  by  the  abforblng  principle  on 
the  outward  furface  of  the  body,  on  the 
following  kind  of  chemical  attraftlon,  or 
mode  of  aftion  ? 

Or,  in  other  words,  have  I not  very 
good  grounds  for  alledging,  from  the  above 
facl:  and  doftrlne,  that  the  generation  of 
animal  heat  may  as  much  depend  upon  the 
fun6tion  of  perfpiratlon,  as  on  that  of  ref- 
plration,  in  the  following  way  ; to  wit, 
that  the  exhalent  or  perfplrablc  extreme 
veflels  may  fiift  convey  and  carry  off,  by 
their  funftion  as  promoting  the  iiifenfible 

perfpiratlon, 
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perfplration,  a certain  quantity  of  the 
phlogifton  or  inflammable  principle  ac- 
quired by  the  arterious  blood  in  the  courfc 
of  its  circulation,  which,  in  the  form  of 
the  perfplrable  vapour,  unites  to  the  ni- 
trous acid,  already  deemed  a conllituent 
principle  in  the  atmofpherlcal  air,  and  that 
the  union  inflantaneoufly  occafions  a repa- 
ration of  the  abfolute  heat  in  the  fur- 
rounding medium  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  outward  furface  of  the  body; 
and  that  then  the  abforbing  veflfels  of  the 
true  (kill  have  an  inherent  principle  of 
aftion  in  them  to  take  up  a part  of  it, 
for  the  neceflary  fupport  and  prefervation 
of  all  the  funftions  of  the  animal  fyftem,  \ 
leaving  the  reft  to  be  diflipatcd  in  the  at- 
mofphere  in  the  form  of  fenfible  heat. 

I feel  my  own  mind  ftrongly  impreffed 
with  the  force  of  this  reafoning,  and  with 
the  juftnefs  of  the  application  of  dr. 
Crawford’s  pulmonary  principle  gene- 
rating animal  heat  to  explain  the  external 
heat  of  the  human  body  : and  when  I 
further  confider  the  manner  in  which  dr. 
CRAWFORD  explains  the  phoenomena  of  a 
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burning  candle,  I cannot  but  be  more 
firmly  convinced,  from  the  force  of  the 
analogy,  that  there  is  fuch  a cutaijeous 
operation. 

I fhall  make  a few  obfervatlons  in  fup- 
port  of  this  pneumatic  theory,  by  applying 
it  to  fome  human  occurrences,  diurnally 
calling  upon  our  attention. 

Will  not  the  fuppofitlon  of  a cutaneous 
chemical  attraftlon  account  for  the  effefts 
of  friftion  in  exciting  a local  increafe  of 
heat,  on  the  fame  principle  that  the  blaft 
of  air,  or  the  blow  pipe,  augments  the 
procefs  of  combuftion ; for,  by  its  ftimu- 
lating  effedls,  it  muft  promote  the  quicker 
a£Hon  of  all  the  capillary  veflels,  and  mufl. 
thereby  forward  both  the  efcape  of  phlo- 
gifton,  as  well  as  the  admiflion  of  a part 
of  the  atmofpheric  fire,  or  even  any  other, 
fluid,  or  fuitable  particles,  into  the  animal 
conflltutlon,  according  to  the  means  made 
ufe  of  to  rouze  the  fundion  of  the  ab- 
forbents  ? 

In 
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la  like  manner  fhould  I be  dlfpofed  to 
account  for  the  fafl*,  as  it  has  appeared  tQ 
me,  that  the  furrounding  medium,  imme- 
diately in  conta6t  with  the  furface  of  an 
animal  body,  is  warmer,  than  it  is  obferved 
to  be,  by  the  thermometer,  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  it  : that  is  to  fay,  that  it  con- 
tains more  fenfible  heat:  for  it  may  be 
explained  by  fuppofing,  that  a certain, 
perhaps  a conhderable,  portion  of  the  ab-  ' 
folute  heat,  (varying  however  according  to 
occafional  and  exciting  circumftances,) 
which  has  been  feparated  from  the  atmof- 
pherical  air  by  the  human  phlogifton,  is 
not  abforbed,  but  becomes  fenfible  heat, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  heat  of 
common  ^ atmofphere,  in  contadl:  with  a 
burning  candle,  is  fo  much  increafed  ; and 
that  the  redundant  fire  from  each  procefs 
is  quickly  diffipated  into  the  furrounding 
atmofphere,  on  the  fame  principle. 

I believe  it  will  be  always  found,  on 
minute  obfervation,  that  a perfon  feels 
warmeft,  when  he  is  lightly  clad  with  loofe 
apparel,  either  covering  his  body  or  his 
limbs.  Why  is  it  fo  ? Will  not  the  above 
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reafoning  explain  it  ? Is  it  not  becaule 
fiich  cloathing  does  not  prevent  that  par- 
ticular warmer  portion  of'  the  furrounding 
atmofphere,  produced  on  the  above  prin- 
ciple, from  conftantly  hovering  around 
him,  but  favours  its  being  more  gradually 
diflipated  ? When  he  is  clofely  and  hea- 
vily clad,  he  may  perfpire  freely,  but  he 
will^  on  many  occaiions,  feel  himfelf  in 
proportion  more  chilly,  both  as  the  elfecl 
of  the  damp  Hnen  adhering  to  his  body, 
and  preventing  fuch  a medium  of  warmer 
air  forming  immediately  In  conta£l  with 
the  cutaneous  furface,  as  well  as  from  the 
quicker  aerial  attradlion  abforbing  the  heat 
feparated  by  his  phlogifton,  from  the  in- 
creafed  humidity  of  the  air  caufed  by  his 
perfpiratlon,  on  the  principle  of  evaporation 
dlminifhlng  the  fenlible  heat  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  in  contact  with  a damp  body,  on 
all  occafions. 

The  fame  pneumatic  principle  or  procefs, 
through  the  medium  of  a cutaneous  val- 
cular  action,  will  alfo  explain  the  local 
caufe  of  the  fluflilng  and  burning  of  the 
face  and  hands,  fo  often  occuring  as  the 

partial 
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partial  phasnomena  both  of  health  and 
difeafe.  During  thefe  fenfations  an  in- 
creafed  a£lion  of,  perhaps,  all  the  capillary 
veflels  of  the  part  takes  place.  The  hu- 
man phlogifton  may  be  therefore  fuppofed 
to  be  more  freely  feparated,  or  thrown  off, 
by  the  exhalent  arteries  of  the  Ikln,  than 
in  common,  on  dr.  Crawford’s  principle 
of  explaining  the  heat  of  a topical  inflam- 
mation, faving  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
fuppofe,  on  thefe  fudden  local  effects,  that 
the  tendency  to  putrefa6lion  is  thereby  in- 
creafed. 

The  confequence  of  this  temporary  In- 
creafe  in  the  infenfible  exhalation  from  the 
perfpirable  arteries  is,  that  a greater  degree 
of  fenfible  heat  is  immediately  felt  in  the 
air  in  contadl  with  the  part  fluflied,  from 
the  attraction  of  the  human  phlogifton  to 
the  nitrous  principle  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  being  greater  in  quantity  at  that  time, 
than  under  the  ordinary  clrcumftances  of 
infenfible  perfplration,  and  therefore  more 
heat  is  fuddenly  obfervable,  both  by  our 
lenfes,  and  the  thermometer.  I believe 
experiments  have  not  been  yet  made  with 

a par^ 
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a particular  view  to  an  explanation  of  thefe 
phasnomena, 

I fliall  draw  thefe  obfervations  to  a con-^ 
clufion  with  again  noticing,  that  dr. 
CRAWFORD  has  Confined  his  dodlrine  of 
animal  heat  to  a fuppofed  chemical  procefs 
in  the  lungs,  fupported  by  the  alternate 
aftlons  of  infpiration  and  expiration,  ex- 
cept in  admitting  that  the  fame  will  lo- 
cally explain,  from  its  after-connedion 
with  the  circulation,  the  effects  of  external 
inflammation,  from  the  increafed  action 
of  the  vefl'els  of  the  part  locally  affe<5led. 
His  application  of  it  to  thefe  cafual  ca- 
pillary phaenomena  appears  to  me,  to  be 
much  in  fupport  of  my  opinion,  that  the 
whole  furface  of  the^  human  body  may,  at 
all  times,  be  equally  endowed  with  the 
power  of  generating  heat  : and  many  of  his 
pneumatic  phsenomena  prove,  that  tho 
fundllon  of  perfpiration,  in  many  inftances, 
regulates  its  ordinary  quantity,  as  well  as 
controuls  its  occafional  redundancy. 

Dr.  CRAWFORD  has  wound  up  the  fub- 
je£l  by  (hewing  his  inclination  to  fupport 

the 
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the  opinion,  with,  I think,  juft  argument, 
that  heat  Is  a fubftance  and  not  a quality  : 

That  It  Is  an  element  ful  generis: 

That  refpiratlon  and  combuftlon  are  che- 
mical procefles,  in  which,  by  the  exchange 
of  fire  and  phlogifton,  a double  decompo- 

fitioii  takes  place  : That  the  blood  parts 

with  phlogifton  and  receives  fire  ; and  that 
the  air  parts  with  fire  and  receives  phlo- 
gifton. 

Let  me  add,  as  an  opinion  I have  taken 
up  from  the  weight  of  the  above  data^  that 
the  infenfible  perfpiratlon  of  an  animal  body 
forms  a chemical  procefs,  operating  with 
the  atmofpheric  air,  to  the  fame  intent, 
and  on  the  fame  principle,  under  the 
government  of  the  fyftem  of  cutaneous 
capillary,  exhaling  and  abforbing,  veft'els. 


It  Is  incumbent  on  me  to  Inform  mv 

j 

reader,  that  I have  chofen,  for  my  prefent 
purpofe,  to  fele£t  the  above  fa£ls  and  ob- 
fervatlons  from  the  firft  edition  of  dr, 
Crawford’s  work,  for  feveral  reafons 
which  had  weight  with  me.  My  having 
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done  fo  does  not  afFeft  the  application  I 
have  made  of  the  tendency  of  the  doftrine, 
to  throw  fome  light  on  cutaneous  difeafes, 
as  the  learned  author  has  not  altered  his 
opinion  in  his  late  much  extended  edition, 
but  has  only  more  fully  fupported  it,  by 
additional  and  more  accurate  experiments 
and  obfervations,  and  with  the  defcriptioii 
of  a more  complete  apparatus  for  making 
them,  applying  himfelf  the  refult  of  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before. 

This  will  be  bell:  underftood  from  his 
own  work,  by  the  following  fentence  in 
an  advertifement,  with  which  the  book 
laft  edited  commences. 

As  the  trials  recited  in  that  publi- 
cation  (meaning  the  firfl:  edition  1779,} 
had  been  made  under  many  difadvan- 
tages,  I foon  afterwards  found,  upon  a 
careful  repetition  of  them,  that  I had 
fallen  into  confiderable  miftakes  In  my 
conclufions  refpefting  the  quantities  of 
heat  contained  in  the  permanently  elaftic 
fluids*’^ 


I per- 
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1 perceived,  however,  that  thefe  mif- 
takes  did  not  affe6t  the  explanation 
‘‘  which  I had  given  of  animal  heat  and 
combuftlon.  For  though  It  appeared 
“ that  the  excefs  of  the  capacity  of  de- 
phlogifticated,  above  that  of  fixed  air, 
was  not  £b  great  as  I had  at  firll:  Ima- 
gined  ; yet,  from  an  extenfive  ferles  of 
experiments,  which  were  made  with  the 
mofl:  fcrupulous  attention  to  accuracy. 
It  was  evident  that  the  difference  of  the 
capacities  of  thofe  fluids  was  fuch  as  to 
afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
ph2enomena”t 

There  are,  however,  two  material  new 
points  in  this  lafl:  edition,  which  I muft 
take  fome  notice  of. 

The  firft  is,  the  fourth  propofitlon  which 
DR.  CRAWFORD  has  added,  and  which  is 
as  follows  : When  an  animal  is  placed 

in  a warm  medium,  the  color  of  the 
venous  blood  approaches  more  nearly  to 

K k 2 , that 
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that  of  the  arterial,  than  when  U is 
placed  in  a cold  medium;  the  quantity 
of  relpirable  air  which  it  phlogiflicates, 
in  a given  time,  in  the  former  inftance, 
‘‘  is  lefs  than  that  which  it  phlogiflicates, 
during  an  equal  fpace  of  time,  in  the 
‘‘  latter  ; and  the  quantity  of  heat*  pro- 
duced,  when  a portion  of  pure  air  is 
altered  by  the  refpiration  of  an  animal, 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  produced, 
when  the  fame  quantity  of  air  is  altered 
by  the  burning  of  wax  or  charcoal.” 

That  the  difference  between  the  color 
‘‘  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  in  a 
living  animal,  is  dimlniflied  by  expofure 
to  heat,  and  increafed  by  cold,  appears 
by  the  following  experiments,”^ 

j 

This  propofition  ftrlkes  my  mind  as  fur- 
ther proving  a probable  conne<fl:lon,  in  the' 
generation  of  animal  heat,  between  the 
cutaneous  procefs  of  perfpiration,  and  the 
variable  flate  of  the  atmofpherical  air.  But 
I (hall  relerve  the  fuller -confideratlon  of  it 
to  more  leifure,  at  a future  period,  it  not 

being 
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being  eflentiallv  required  to  be  further  pro- 
fecuted  at  this  time. 

The  fecond  point  Is  as  follows  : 

In  h Is  fefllon  on  the  principle  fads  re- 
lating to  animal  heat,  he  has  added  the 
following  remark : 

6.  I fhall  obferve  ffays  he)  in  the  laft  ^ 
place,  that  the  dodrlne  contained 
in  the  preceding  pages,  relpeding 
the  caule  of  animal  lieat,  will  pro- 
bably  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the 
ufes  of  the  Ipleen  and  of  the  lym- 
pliatic  glands.”* 

The  time  which  I have  limited  to  my- 
felf  for  finifhing  the  prdent  publication, 
will  not  perm.r  me  to  defcant  upon  the 
merit  of  dr  cb  awford’s  theory,  relpeding 
the  ufe  of  the  human  Ipleen  ; neither  is  it- 
immediately  to  the  ohjed  of  my  own  work. 
But  bis  obfervation  on  the  probable  ufe  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  as  conneded  with 

his 
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his  do£trine  of  animal  heat,  Interefts  me 
much ; and  I (hall,  therefore,  repeat  verba- 
tim, the  whole  he  has  faid  on  this  point. 

As  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  arterial  blood, 
which  is  converted  into  venous,  in  thole 
glands,  attracts  from  the  lymph  a quan- 
tity  of  the  inflammable  principle,  and 
communicates  to  it  a portion  of  elemen- 
tary  fire.  It  is  probable  that  the  lymph, 
by  this  alteration,  is  rendered  more  fit 
for  becoming  one  of  the  conftituent  parts 
of  the  blood. 

Th  is,  to  me,  novel  idea,  which  I have 
only  been  made  acquainted  with  fince  I 
penned  the  preceding  pages  of  this  fedtion, 
calls  from  me  the  following  obfervations  : 

I fear  that  the  Ingenious  author  does  not  ' 
mean,  in  the  preceding  paflage,  the  lymph 
of  the  blood  Itfelf,  not  even  the  venous 
portion  of  it,  but  that  lymph  which  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a fpecific  lecretion  of  the 
glands  themfelves.  However,  whether  I 

am 
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am  right  or  not  in  thus  explaining  the  au- 
thor’s meaning,  I think  it  may  be  fairly 
implied,  from  fuch  language,  that  all  our 
fluids  may  equally  contain  more  or  lefs  of 
that  Inflammable  principle,  phlogifton,  if 
the  lymph  of  thefe  glands  can  be  admitted 

to  contain  it.  If  this  conclufion  be  reafon- 

, - 

able,  I think  I am  then  juftified  in  what 
I formerly  advanced,  refpe£ling  the  mode 
of  a£lion  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  on  the 
probable  contents  of  the  air  cells  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  on  the  outer  furface  of 
the  body,  by  the  chemical  a£lion  of  the 
perfpirable  vapour  exhaling  from  them. 

If  the  lymphatic  glands  have  any  influ- 
ence at  all,  in  regulating  and  controuling 
the  equable  diftributlon  of  the  animal  heat, 
I fhould  rather  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  would  be  fomewhat  better  explained  in 
the  following  manner,  ftill  adhering  to  the 
leading  principle  of  dr.  Crawford’s  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  to  my  own  more  extenfive 
application  of  it  to  phyfiologicai  and  pa- 
thological purpofes. 


To 
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To  be  as  fhort  as  I can  : 1 will  fup- 

pofe,  that  the  human  blood  is  gradually 
but  conftaiitly  acquiring  a certain  degree 
of  the  phlogiftlcated  ftate,  through  the 
whole  of  its  round  in  circulation,  from  a 
phlogiftic  procefs  inherent  in  the  animal 
conftitution,  and  that  it  therefore  requires, 
•in  a particular  manner  in  the  hot  animals, 
according  to  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  cir- 
culating, a certain  deliquatlon,  depuration, 
or  cleanling,  at  different  parts  of  the  body  : 
for  which  purpofe  fuch  animals  are  pecu- 
liarly furnifhed  with  the'  funcllon  of  refpi- 
ration,  and  a double  circulation.  This, 
however,  local  operation  could  not  be  at- 
tended with  a general  effeft. 

.The  venous  blood,  therefore,  after  it  has 
been  cleared  of  its  excefs  of  phlogifton  in 
the  lungs,  and  has  again  become  arterial, 
mulf  have  acquired,  through  its  firfl:  courfa 
of  the  circulation,  namely,  the  arterial 
portion,  before  it  can  have  arrived  at  all 
the  extreme  capillary  arteries,  fo  much  ad- 
ditional phlogifton,  perhaps  from  its  own 
motion,  as  well  as  the  common  temperature 
of  the  body,  as  then  to  require  fome  degree 

of 
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of  another  cleanfing,  before  it  again  be- 
comes venous,  or  Is  properly  fitted  for  the 
various  fecerning  organs  of  the  animal. 

I therefore  think,  that  the  arterial' blood, 
when  it  has  arrived  at  the  lymphatic  glands, 
may  again  be  in  need  of  fome  additional 
heat  to  feparate  Its  redundant  phlogiflon, 
(rather  than  to  give  out  its  heat,  and  receive 
phlogiflon,  as  dr.  Crawford  Imagines,"^) 
which,  on  my  doftrlne  of  the  cutaneous 
generation  of  heat,  may  very  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  take  .place,  if  the  proper  vefl'els, 
leading  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  arifing 
either  on  the  outer  furface  of  the  body,  or 
the  cellular  furface  of  the  lungs,  have  an 
inherent  power  in  them  of  abforbing  heat, 
when  It  has  been  feparated  from  the  atmof- 
pheric  air,  by  the  greater  attraction  of  phlo- 
gifton  in  the  ferous  and  lymphatic  part  of 
the  blood,  to  the  pure  air  or  nitrous  prin- 
ciple of  the  furrounding,  as  well  as  the 
inhaled,  atmolpheric  medium. 

In  the  manner  In  which  I have  now 

« 

fuppofed  the  ufe  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
• L 1 abforbing 


* See  a quotation  at  page  254. 
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abforbing  veflels  and  lymphatic  glands  to 
be  ordered,  It  may  afford  a reafoii  why 
theie  veffels  are  fo  numeroufly  furiiKhed 
with  valves  : for  as  the  abfolute  heat  of  the 
atmofpheric  air  may  be  taken  in,  under 
the  form  of  fenfible  heat  or  a vaporous 
fluid,  it  furely  might  very  readily  fuffer  by 
a retrograde  motion  of  the  aerial  part  of 
it,  or  even  when  wholly  condenfed,  if  this 
organization  did  not  fomewhat  fecure  it 
from  fo  very  eafily  cfcaping* 


Whether  I have  been  confiftent  and  clear 
in  what  I have  thus  ventured  to  lay  be- 
fore my  reader,  and  which  I have  wifhed 
at  prefent  to  be  underftood  in  fo  brief  a 
way,  I muft  leave  to  thofe  to  determine, 
who  have  fludied  pneumatic  chemiftry 
more  than  myfelf.  But  on  this  phyfi- 
ological  idea  of  a cutaneous  generation  of^ 
animal  heat  I (hall  attempt  to  give,  in  the 
following  fe£tion,  a pathological  explana- 
tion of  feveral  morbid  flates  of  the  human 
conflitution. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  II. 


A GENERAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 

« 

WHOLE  OF  THE  DERM  A TO-P  ATHOLO- 
GIA,  CHIEFLY  FOUNDED  ON  THE  THE- 
ORY OF  ANIMAL  HEAT  MENTIONED  - 
IN  THE  PRECEDING  SECTION,  AS  FUR- 
THER EXPLAINING  AND  SUPPORTING 
THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  NEW 
IMPETIGINOUS  PATHOLOGY,  PARTI- 
CULARLY BY  ALLUDING  TO  A CON- 
NECTION BETWEEN  SUCH  DISEASES 
AND  THE  CAPILLARY  ARTERIES  AND 
ABSORBING  VESSELS  OF  THE  SKIN,  AS 
ENDOWED  WITH  AN  INHERENT  PRIN- 
CIPLE FOR  REGULATING  AND  CON- 
TROULING  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

I DO  not  think  that  any  thing  can 
better  juftify  my  perfifting  in  the  objeft 
of  this  work,  and  in  my  variegated  attempt 
to  unravel  the  myfteries  of  cutaneous  dlf- 
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eafe,  than  the  univerfally  admitted  errors 
and  imperfeclions  in  our  hitherto-acquired 
degree  of  knowledge  on  this  extenfive 
branch  of  medical  pradtice. 

I have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  (with* 
out  the  fear  of  its  being  imputed  to  me, 
that  1 have  ufelefsly  employed  my  time)  to 
throw  out  every  thing  that  my  imagi- 
nation could  conceive  to  be  at  all  related 
to  their  hidden  nature,  and  to  be  likely  to 
lead  the  human  mind  to  a more  fatisfadlory 
and  rational  explanation  of  their  varieties, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  the  difeafes 
of  the  conftitution  at  large,  than  is  at 
prefent  to  be  met  with  in  books  on  this 
lubjedt, 

f 

Although  a ftrong  advocate,  through 
the  whole  of  my  fyftem,  for  the  influence 
of  the  follds  of  the  animal  machine  over' 
the  fluids  which  circulate  through  them, 
as  the  leading  principle  of  Impetiginous 
complaints,  1 am  not  fo  bigotted  to  this 
particular  doftrlne,  as  not  to  venture  mofl: 
readily  any  other  opinion,  though  on  a 
flight  view  different,  which  might  carry 

with 
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witli  It  the  appearance  of  better  explaining 
any  particular  genera  or  fpecies  of  fuch 
difeafes. 

I have  therefore  in  the  preceding  feftioti 
laid  the  foundation  for  thinking,  that  there 
is  a probability  of  the  fluids  being,  on  fome 
occafons  primarily  concerned,  iu-;ats  far  as 
they  may  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
principle  generating  heat  in  the  animal 
oeconomy. 

But  as  this  procefs  appears  to  me  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  very  irritable  folids, 
namely,  the  exhalent  arteries  and  the  ab- 
forbing  vefl'els,  it  does  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  take  from  the  general  principle,  or 
ground  of  reafoning,  laid  down  by  me,  and 
advanced  by  the  celebrated  cullen. 
That  the  afFedions  of  the  motions  and 
moving  powders  of  the  animal  oeconomy 
“ mufl:  certainly  be  the  leading  enquiry, 
in  confidering  the  difeafes  of  the  human 
body.”* 

I (hall 


* Preface  to  his  first  lines,  1784. 
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I (hall  therefore  firmly  proceed  to  ap- 
ply DR.  Crawford’s  doftrine  of  the  ge- 
neration of  animal  heat,  together  with  my 
fuppofed  cutaneous  fundllon  co-operating 
with  it,  to  the  pathology  and  proximate 
caufe  of  impetiginous  affeftions,  as  wxll 
as  to  fome  other  dlfeafed  ftates  of  the  fyf- 
tern  apparently  connefted  with  them,  or 
with  fome  part  of  the  theory  which  has 
been  advanced.  But  1,  in  a particular 
manner,  think  the  enquiry  important,  in 
feveral  points  of  view,  as  connedred  with 
the  principal  objedls  of  a dermatologia 
NOVA,  yet  (hall  content  myfelf  at  prefent 
with  a brief  application  of  the  doflrine  to 
fome  of  the  leading  objedls  of  the  preceding 
impetiginous  fyfiem. 

Preparatory  to  my  entering  upon  this 
explanation,  I muft  fay  a few  words  more 
on  the  difficulty  my  mind  labours  under' 
of  coiDprehending  what  the  learned  dr, 
CRAWFORD  has  exaftlv  meant  by  the  lan- 
guage of  au  ahjorpUon  in  the  lungs  of  ahfolute 
heaty  from  the  atmofpheric  ah\  This  ex- 
preflion  he  has  not  fully  explained,  at 
leaft  to  my  mind  ; and  1 am  further  at 
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a lofs  to  know,  whether  the  ingenious  au- 
thor has  Intended  to  confine  the  principle 
of  phlogifton,  as  acquired  from  the  confti- 
tution,  only  to  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood,  that  is,  to  the  blood  only  In  Its  red 
flate,  when  it  is  to  be  fubje£ted  to  the  ref- 
piratory  chemical  attradion. 

If  this  has  been  the  meaning  and  extent 
of  DR.  Crawford’s  language,  I cannot 
comprehend  how  the  blood  can  come  Into 
contad  with  the  atmofpheric  air  received 
into  the  lungs,  fo  as  to  allow  the  fuppofed 
chemical  attradion  to  take  place.  For 
though  DR.  Priestley’s  experiments 
prove,  that  pure  air  and  inflammable  air 
ad,  in  an  equal  degree,  on  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood,  when  a thin  bladder  is  expofed 
between  tliem,  as  when  they  are  in  dired 
contad  wdth  each  other,  it  is  not  to  me  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  the  fame  takes  place 
in  the  lungs  of  a living  animal,  /.  e,  that 
the  admiffion  of  pure  air,  and  emiflion  of 
inflammable  air,  fhould  equally  and  in  the 
fame  manner  take  place,  when  the  fluid  is 
in  conflanc  circulation  through  an  animated 

machine, 
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machine,  and  the  vefftls  containing  it  have 
the  principle  of  life,  to  fubje£l  them,  if 
pervious  to  fuch  fluids,  to  the  confequences 
of  excitement  and  Irritability.  Is  the  fame 
mode  of  attraftion  to  be  confidered  as  taking 
place  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  when  a 
fuppofed  flate  of  putrefcency  in  the  fluids 
is  the  Immediate  agent  of  it  ? 

Several  medical  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
have  held  converfatlon  on  this  fubjeft, 
have  Imagined,  that  the  attradlion  certainly 
took  place  through  the  coats  of  the  ca- 
pillary vefl'els,  in  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs. 
This  appears  to  me  moft  Improbable,  both 
in  them,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of 
the  body.  But  if  my  reader  can  agree 
with  me,  that  the  principle  of  phlogifton 
Is  equally  a confHtuent  part  of  the  ferum 
and  lymph,  which  feems  to  be  corroborated 
by  feveral  obfervatlons  In  the  laid  edition 
of  DR.  Crawford’s  work,  it  then  may  be 
readily  urderflood  how  they  meet,  viz. 
from  the  lymph  effufed  during  every  la- 
fplration  Into  the  pulmonary  air  cells. 


If 
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If  this  be  not  the  way,  which  will  ex- 
plain  all  the  phaenomena  of  refplration^ 
then  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  procefs 
takes  place  through  the  very  coats  of  the 
blood  veflels,  both  for  the  admiffion  of  the 
abfolute  heat,  and  the  emiffion  of  the  phlo- 
gifton.  But,  from  the  glaring  improba- 
bility of  this,  I am  difpofed  to  conclude, 
that  the  ferum,  or  fero-lymphatic  vapour, 
throws  off  the  phlogifton,  which  then 
immediately  and  readily  comes  into  con- 
ta£l  with  the  atmofpheric  air,  in  what 
are  called  the  air  cells,  or  cellular  furface 
of  the  lungs.  ^It  is  clearly  fo  to  me  on 
the  (kill ; or  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
attraftion,  or  exchange  of  fire  for  phlogifton, 
there  takes  place  even  through  the  con- 
denfed,  and  infenfible  cuticle.  Indeed  it 
may  be  on  the  principle  of  this  external 
chemical  procefs,  that  the  cuticle  is  formed 
from  the  coagulating  portion  of  the  ferum, 
and  fero-lymphatic  part  of  the  blood. 

t 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  from 
the  fudden  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  after 
it  has  readied  the  pulmonary  veins,  it  will 
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become  neceffary,  if  confiftency  In  the 
refpiratory  doftrine  is  to  be  preferved  by 
my  mode  of  explaining  it,  to  ftamp  the  ab- 
forblng  principle  on  the  lyftem  of  capillary 
veins.  The  phccnomena  of  refpiratlon  jufti- 
fies  this  deviation  from  the  general  ab- 
forbing  principle  in  the  conftltution.  For 
if  the  lymphatic  abforbents  of  the  glandular 
fyftem  had  afted  on  this  occafion  as  elfe- 
where,  the  abfolute  heat  abforbed  would 
have  taken  a different  courfe,  and  could  not 
have  been  inftantaneoufly  conveyed  to  the 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  in  which 
alone  the  grand  revolution  takes  place. 

On  DR.  Crawford’s  principle  the  ab- 
forptlon  muft  be  brought  about  by  the  pul- 
monary veins,  to  account  confidently  for 
the  fudden  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  blood  of  thofe  veflels,  and  of  the  puF 
monary  arteries  : but  If  the  abiorption  even 
took  place  through  the  coats  of  the  veffels, 
it  muft  be  admitted,  that  it  fhould  as  rea- 
dily occur  In  the  one  kind,  as  In  the 
other.  In  fa£l,  the  procefs  would  be  this  ; 
the  pulmonary  arteries  would  give  out 
through  their  coats  their  phlogifton,  while 

the 
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the  pulmonary  veins  would  take  in,  by  a 
fimilar  way,  the  abfolute  heat,  which  the 
phlogifton  leparates  from  the  air  ; other- 
wife  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  fimie 
kind  of  veflel,  to  wit,  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, is  capable  both  of  expelling  the  one, 
and  receiving  the  other,  by  attraction 
through  its  organized  coats. 

All  thefe  points  are  at  prefent  inexplicable 
difficulties  attending  the  explanation  of  thefe 
pneumatic  phsenomena  in  our  conftitution, 
and,  though  meriting  inveftlgatlon,  it  will 
be  better  at  this  time  to  drop  them. 


I fhall  now  proceed  to  my  explanation 
of  fome  particular  difeafed  ftates  of  the 
lyflem,  on  the  above  phyliological  prin- 
ciples, 

L The  above  pneumato^phyfiological 
opinion  of  the  office  of  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  and  their  glands.  In  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  may  ferve  to  lead  us  to  attempt  a 
new  explanation,  and  to  eftabllfh  a new 
proximate  caufe,  of  that  hitherto  inexpli- 
cable difeafed  flate  of  the  conftitutlon,  the 
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fcrophulous  temperam€nt ; and  this  agalu 
may  tend  to  difcover  better  prophyladlic  and 
curative  means.  Dr,  gulden  has  already 
charaderlzed  it  as  arifing  from  a pecu- 
liar  conftitutioii  of  the  lymphatic  fyf- 
tern.”*  The  above  opinion  may,  there- 
fore, plaufibly  apply,  in  as  far  as  a redun- 
dant quantity  of  abfolute  heat  from  the  air, 
or  an  inordinate  or  dileafed  aftion  of  the 
motions  or  moving  powers  of  the  abforbent 
lyftem,  in  regulating  the  above  fuppofed 
procefs  or  fun^llon  of  it,  may  be  the  fpring 
and  occafion  of  all  glandular  lymphatic 
difeafes,  and  may,  in  a particular  manner, 
promote  the  tuburcular  difeafed  ftate  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  pulmonary  affedlions. 

II,  I lhall,  in  the  next  place,  attempt 
a fliort  application  of  it  to  fcurvy.  This 
is  a difeafe  on  which  fo  much  has  been 
written,  even  in  later  years,  on  very  op- 
pofite  pathological  principles,  that  it  af- 
fords a juft  ground  for  throwing  out  any 
new  idea  on  the  fubjedl.  It,  therefore,  has 
ftruck  me,  that  this  difeafe  may  have  fome 
probable  connexion  with  the  above  dodlrine 

of 
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of  animal  heat,  iii  as  far  as  It  appears  evi- 
dent, that  the  human  phlogifton  is  a nox- 
ious principle  in  the  conftitution,  and, 
therefore,  its  redundancy  has  been  guarded 
againft,  by  the  procefs  generating  the  ani- 
mal heat,  by  the  extreme  exhalent  arteries 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  by  the  perfpiratioii 
on  the  external  furface  of  the  body. 

This  fadl  leads  me  to  remark,  that  if  it 
be  a juh  obfervation,  that  the  cold  ani- 
m.als,  who  have  no  reipiratory  organs,  can 
alone  receive  what  ablolute  heat  they  have 
from  the  aliment  in  their  prim^e  vix,  and 
if  I am  right  in  having  confidered  noxious 
alimentary  ingefta  as  a very  frequent  caufe 
of  impetiginous  appearances,  then  I think 
it  may  be  very  fairly  fufpedted,  that  the 
effedls  of  a putrefadtive  alimentary  fermen- 
tation, on  DR.  Crawford’s  dodtrine  of 
animal  heat,  may  be,  in  a particular  man- 
ner, concerned  in  the  fcorbutic  affedtions  of 
the  outer  furface  of  the  body.  For  if  we 
are  to  view  animal  heat  in  the  light  of  a 
neceflary  ftimulus  to  promote,  and  properly 
carry  on,  all  the  fundlions  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  it  arlfes  in  my  mind,  as  a quef- 
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t’lon,  how  far  a certain  morbid  ftate  or 
impaired  a6Hon  of  the  fyhem  of  capil^ 
lary  veffels”*  may  not  be  occafioned  by 
the  Infalubrity  of  the  phlogifton,  or  phlo-* 
glftlcated  air,  In  the  coiirfe  of  the  primse 
viae,  which  muft  be,  under  fuch  circum- 
flances,  fuperabundant,  after  It  has  been 
feparated  from  the  putreicent  and  unwhole- 
fome  diet  of  fea-faring  people.  It  may, 

■ however,  operate,  not  in  this,  but,  in  fome 
yet  unthought-of,  way,  ftill  remaining  the 
exciting  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

III.  There  are  many  varieties  among  the 
nightly  febrile  cutaneous  diforders,  and  we 
ftill  continue  at  a lofs  how  to  account  for 
them.  May  it  not  be  fbme  unobferved 
or  undifcovered  adion  of  the  atmofpheric 
air,  on  the  arterious  and  abforbing  vefi'els  of 
the  true  fldn,  either  by  a noxious  quality 
in  it,  or  by  its.  In  fome  way,  occafioning 
a derangement  in  the  proper  balance  to  be 
kept  up,  between  the  neceffary  efcape  of 
phlogifton  from  the  fyftem  by  the  exhalent 
arteries,  and  the  due  admiftion  of  a portion 
of  the  abfolute  heat  from  the  atmofphe- 

rical 
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rical  ah’,  by  the  aftlon  of  the  abforhents, 
that  fome  kinds  of  the  erythematous  and 
eryfepelatous  afFedlions  of  the  Ikiii  are 
brought  about,  without  fuppofing,  that 
either  the  occurrence  of  an  external  injury, 
or  the  prefence  of  a conftitutional  virus,  is 
in  any  way  concerned 

IV.  Again,— May  it  not  be  fome  kind 
of  conteft  or  collilion  between-  the  human 
phlogifton,  and  the  abfolute  heat  of  the 
atmofpherical  air,  which  is  the  caufe, 
‘‘  Why,  in  mr.  john  hunter’s  opinion, 

the  Ikiii  and  cellular  membrane  are  fo 
extremely  fufceptible  of  the  fuppurative 
ftage  of  inflammation,”  and  the  reafon^ 
alfo,  from  the  fuppofed  chemical  procefs 
or  attradlion  only  externally  taking  place, 
at  leaft  in  any  very  fenfible  degree,  that 
the  internal  and  deep-feated  parts  refill: 
it  long 

V.  The  above  theory  may  very  parti-* 
cularly  well  apply  to  the  general  patho* 
logical  idea,  refpedting  the  ordinary  acri- 
mony of  the  perfpirable  fluid,  and  may, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  explain  why  it  has  been  moft 
frequently  noticed  by  authors,  as  the  moft 
common  exciting  caufe  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. Is  there  not  a probability  of  that 
acrimony  originating  from  the  phlogifti- 
cated  ftate  of  the  fero- lymphatic  part  of 
the  blcod,  intended  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
procefs  of  inienfible  perfpiration  ? A pre- 
vious detention  of  this  fluid,  from  con- 
flrldlion  of  veflels,  by  its  occafioning  fome 
irregularity  in  the  efcape  of  the  phlogifton^r 
and  in  the  generation  of  heat,  may  be  the 
reafon  of  Its  producing  fudorific  and  mi- 
liary eruptions  ; and  of  Its  alfo  occafioning 
thofe  particular  fenfations  attending  them, 
which  have  already  been  deferibed  as 
fimilar  to  the  pricking  of  pin-points.'^ 

VI.  Further, — It  may,  in  like  manner, 
be  the  phloglfton  of  the  human  blood,  which 
fliould  be  duly  and  regularly  carried  ‘off 
by  the  Infenfible  perfpiration,  that  becomes 
the  principal  agent  of  that  impetiginous 
acrituony,  which  is  often  the  confequence 
of  an  effufion  of  feruin  under  the  cuticle, 
either  from  an  exhalation,  or  a rupture  of 

the 
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the  capillary  veflels,  and  thus  may  be  the 
^ fpring  afid  occ:aifion*-^f  that  variety  of  ap- 
pearance, fo  frequently  obfervable  in  phleg- 
monic inflammation.* 

VII.  I have  before  noticed  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  varieties  of  the  fmall-pox, 
and  the  extraordinary  difference  between 
the  diftinft  and  the  confluent  forts,  both 
which  have  frequently  occurred,  even  when 
received  by  inoculation  from  the  very  fame 
fubjefl:,even  from  the  point  of  the  very  fame 
lancet.  Encouraged  by  this  difficulty,  I fhall 
venture  to  throw  out  the  following  quaere  : 

May  not  this  difference  between  the  above 
fpecies  of  that  exanthematous  difeafe,  be 
founded  on  a deviation  from  fome  fixed 
principle  of  adtion  in  the  conftitution,  be- 
tween the  phlogifton  of  the  blood,  and  the 
abfolute  heat  of  the  atmofpheric  air  ? That 
is  to  fay  ; — May  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
blood  has  not,  at  fuch  a time,  properly  at- 
tained, In  every  conftitution  under  the  par- 
ticular animal  procefs  of  the  fmall-pox,  ' ac- 
quired either  naturally  or  from  inoculation, 

N n a fufficlent 
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a fufficlent  quantity  of  phlogifton  in  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation  ; and  that,  there-i 
fore,  the  infenfible  perfpiration  fails  of  at- 
tra£ling  a fulficient  quantity  of  abfolute 
heat  from  the  air,  fo  as  to  excite  that  pro- 
per degree  of  warmth,  and  its  confequent 
inflammatory  adlioii  of  veflels  on  the  exr 
ternal  furface  of  the  body,  which  becomes 
necefl'ary  to  ftimulate  them  to  the  due  for? 
matioii  of  a laudable  pus 

I 

If  heat  be  a fubftance,  this  is  not  impro- 
bable ; and  a polition  in  dr.  Crawford’s 
fourth  propofition  juftifies  this  explanation 
of  the  variable  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox, 

VIII.  Moreover, — Various  external  of? 
•fenlive  matters,  when  applied  to  the  hu? 
man  Ikin,  frequently  beget  impetiginous 
appearances.  How  will  it  apply  here  ? In 
the  following  way,  I think.  If  there  be  a 
juft  and  reafonable  foundation  for  the  be- 
lief, that  a natural  balance  in  the  ftate  of 
health  is  preferved,  ab  origlne^  between  the 
efcape,  as  above,  of  human  phlogifton,  and 
the  admlffion  of  abfolute  heat  by  the  ex- 
ternal 
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tefnal  abforbing  veflels,  on  the  general 
principle  of  dr,  Crawford’s  doflrine,  it 
will  go  a great  way  to  leffen  the  dlfBculty 
of  explaining  the  modus  operandi  of  all  fo- 
reign ofFenfive  matters,  by  their  probably 
interfering  with,  and  deranging,  that  cu- 
taneous procefs.* 


When  I reflect  upon  the  great  Importance 
of  the  congenial  irritability  of  the  outer 
furface  of  the  human  body.  In  givings  by 
the  means  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  atmof- 
pheric  life  to  the  flill-born  infant,  I think 
it  confirms  the  idea  of  a cutaneous  principle 
generating  animal  heat  : and  that  extraor- 
dinary floridnefs  of  the  Ikin  of  new-born 
infants,  which  lalfs  for  many  days,  further 
convinces  me,  that  an  atmofpheric  a6liou 
on  the  fkiri  is  neceffary  to  the  excitement 
and  fupport  of  animal  life, 

IX.  The  principle  generating  animal 
heat,  admitting  it  to  be  a procefs  in  the 
animal  oeconomy,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  developed,  may  be  further  coniiefted 
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with  animal  motion,  or  the  principle  of 
the  moving  fibres,  in  as  far  as  it  has  been 
clearly  proved,  that  the  extreme  arterious 
veffels  of  the  circulating  fyftem,  are  fo  pe- 
culiarly furnifhed  with  a confiderabie  quan- 
tity of  mufcular  aflion  and  excitement, 
with  probably  this  intent  among  others, 
namely,  to  propel  the  blood  with  fufii- 
cient  force  into  the  very  terminations  of 
the  exhaling  arteries,  that  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  phlogifton  may  efcape  by  them, 
in  order  to  promote  a due  feparatlon  of 
abfolute  heat  from  the  air,  for  the  prefer^ 
vatlon  of  perfe£l  health  : and  if  this  pneu- 
matic chemical  procefs  is  fo  animalized, 
and  ftampt  on  the  inherent  nature  of  all 
cxhalent  arteries,  which  come  Into  contadl 
with  the  atmofpheric  air,  may  not  an  uni- 
verfal  interruption  to  the  due  a6lion  of  all 
thefe  external  capillary  arteries,  by  the  re- 
mote caufes,  as  being  concerned  in  the  fup- 
pofed  acquirement  and  fupport  of  animal 
heat,  be  the  chief  pathological  principle 
producing  atony,  fpafm,  and  re-a£tion,  in 
the  origin  and  conftitutlon  of  all  pyrexial  dif- 
cafes,  efpecially  thofeof  the  febrile  order 

X.  Atmofpheric 
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X,  Atmofpheric  cold  has  been  enume- 
rated among  the  remote  caufes  of  impeti- 
ginous difeafe,  as  a very  common  one,  and 
it  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  jt  produces 
luch  aftedions  mofi:  frequently  in  the  lan- 
guineous  temperament.  May  not  this 
combination  of  the  remote  and  predifpofing 
caufes,  the  cold  and  the  tem.perament,  be 
in  fome  way  connefted  with  an  alteration, 
or  derangement,  In  the  chemical  procefs  of 
animal  heat? — — Further;  may  It  not  be 
on  this  principle  accounted  for,  independent 
either  of  its  atonic  or  fpafmodic  effefls  on 
the  mufcular  irritability  of  the  capillary 
veflels,  why  the  parts  of  the  body,  moft 
expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  atmofpherical 
cold,  fliould  be  moft  liable  to  impetiginous 
eruptions.  This  opinion  appears  to  me 
fupported  by  the  axiom  mentioned  in  dr. 
Crawford’s  fourth  propofition,  that  more 
air  Is  phlogifticated  in  a cold  medium,  than 
in  a warm  one. — May  not,  alfo,  the  extreme 
morbid  degree  of  atmofpheric  cold  on  the 
human  body,  to  which  our  fellow  creature 
Tas  too  often  been  fatally  expofed,  occaiioii 
the  quick  and  certain  deftrucllon  of  hu- 
man exiftence,  by  a modus  operandl  on  the 

principle 
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principle  of  deftroying  the  vivifying  power 
of  the  extreme  cutaneous,  as  well  as  pul- 
monary, veffels,  fo  completely,  as  to  occa* 
hon  an  unlverfal  paralyfis  of  them  ? This 
appears  to  me  probable.  If  I am  at  all  juftl- 
fied  In  fuppofing,  that  all  thefe  capillary 
veffels  are  fo  effentlally  fubfervlent  to  the 
generation  of  animal  heat.*^ 

XL  It  has  been  obferved  before,  that 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind  frequently  red* 
den  the  Ikin.  The  leffer  ones  even  often 
caufe  the  blufh  of  the  cheek.  This  tem- 
porary fenfation  of  increafed  heat,  in  the 
parts  reddening,  may  alfo  depend  upon  the 
increafed  pneumatic  action  between  the  ex- 
halents  and  the  abforbents  on  the  outward 
furface  of  the  body,  through  the  medium 
of  the  atmofph’eric  air,  in  the  manner  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  in  the  preceding 

fedlon.t 

* V 

XIL  As  the  healthful  flate  of  the  capil- 
lary fyffem  depends  on  a due  tone  and  ac- 
tion in  its  mufcular  power ; and  as  animal 

heat, 
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heat,  In  dr.  Crawford’s  opinion,  is  pro- 
moted In  the  lungs  by  a due  balance  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  the  circulating 
fyflem,  that  is,  between  the  a6lion  of  the 
heart  and  the  extreme  veffels,  fo  may  the 
diminlfhed  or  enfeebled  condition  of  that 
power,  prevent  the  furface  of  the  lungs 
from  attradling  the  neceffary  quantity  of 
heat  from  the  atmofpheric  air,  and  may 
equally  occafion  the  cutaneous  exhalent  ar- 
teries to  be  defe£llve  In  their  vital  energy, 
if  heat  can  be  in  any  way  a caufe  fup- 
portlng  their  healthful  adllon.  On  the 
principle  of  a temporary  interruption  In 
the  balance  of  the  human  circulation,  dr. 
CRAWFORD  has  explained,  in  his  particular 
way,  the  ph*aenomena  of  the  cold  ftage  of 
fever. 


XIII.  Uncleanllnefs  has  been  particu- 
larly taken  notice  of,  as  a frequent  exciting 
caufe  of  impetiginous  appearances.  May 
not  Its  modus  operand!  interpofe  between 
the  healthful  fundion  of  the  cutis  vera, 
either  as  an  emundory  to  dlfcharge  the 
fuper-abundant  phlogifton  of  the  habit, 
or  as  an  organ  of  abforptlon  for  the  takinn- 


t> 
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HI  a certain  quantity  of  abfolute  heat,  by 
the  chenalcal  attraction  of  the  human  phlo- 
gifton  to  the  fire  of  the  atmofpheric  air  ? 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a probable  way 
of  its  becoming  injurious  to  the  Ikin  and 
the  conftitution,  in  addition  to  what  I be- 
fore threw  out,  refpe£llng  its  preventing 
the  perfect  formation  of  tlie  rete  mucofum 
and  cuticle.^ 

It  is  fald  of  blood,  that  It  has  an  at- 
traftlon  to  inflammable  air,  and  that,  when 
it  arrives  at  the  capillary  arteries,  it  may 
obtain  it  from  different  parts  of  the  fyficm, 
by  which  the  venous  blood  becomes  loaded 
with  that  principle.  Is  It,  therefore,  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  it  acquires  it  \n  approaching 
the  flun,  and  that  it  there  parts  with  it  to » 
receive  heat  through  the  coats  of  the 
veffels,  on  the  outer  furface  of  the  body  f 
and  that  in  this  way  it  produces  the  vari- 
able flufli  of  the  fldn,  and  the  floridnefs 
of  a new-born  Infant  ? For  If  a phlo- 
giftic  procefs  In  the  habit  occafions  the 
difference  between  arterious  and  venous 
blood,  I fhould  fuppofe,  that  this  differ- 
ence 
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cnce  would  certainly  exill:  in  the  greiiteft 
degree,  in  the  arterial  part  of  the  capillary 
fyftem,  as  moft  endowed  with  mulcular 
excitement  and  irritability,  by  which  the 
inflammatory  temperament  Is  formed  and 
fupported  : and  that  i:  would  not  afterwards 
increafe,  from  the  effccl:  of  the  circulation 
folely,  when  the  blood  was  flowing  from 
fmaller  to  larger  vcflbls,  unlefs  a flower 
circulation  can  be  the  principle  caufing 
and  aiding  the  phlogiftic  procefs,  and 
thereby  occafioning  the  fuperior  degree  of 
the  phlogiflicated  ftate,  in  the  venous  over 
the  arterlous  blood  : then  It  fhould  propor- 
tionally Increafe  through  the  venous  portion 
of  the  circulating  fyflem,  and  be  in  a par- 
ticular manner  promoted  by  the  circulation 
of  the  chylo-poietic  vifcera,  and  efpecially 
by  that  of  the  liver;  and  by  its  ,courle 
through  the  finufes  In  the  different  procefles 
of  the  dura  mater  of  the  human  braln,'^ 

Whatever  be  the  conflitutlonal  caufe 
generating  the  human  phlogifton,  the 

O o chemical 

t 

* See  DR.  cr/vwford’s  opinion  of  the  life  of  the  fpleen, 
and  on  the  circulation  of  the  celiac  and  mefenteric  ar- 
teries, in  his  obfervations  on  animal  heat.  Page  400. 
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chemical  attradlion  of  it  in  the  blood  to 
pure  air  mull:  be  very  great  indeed,  to 
compel  it  to  pafs  through  the  coats  of 
living  veffels,  to  obtain  in  exchange 

" r 

atmofpheric  heat,  and  from  a fluid  too 
already  having  a confiderable  attradion 
to  it,  and  at  a part,  io  wit^  on  ihe  Jkin^ 
where  its  feparation  cannot  be  fuppofed 
particularly  promoted,  in  a ftatc  of  health, 
by  any  extraordinary  heat  and  putrefadlion, 
from  an  Internal  caufe.  But  fuch  becomes 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  phsenomena 
of  a living  animal,  by  the  laws  df  inanimate 
matter,  and  I lhall  reft  fatisfied  if  my  opi- 
nions but  carry  with  them  the  appearance 
of  a clearer  approximation  to  confiftency 
and  truth.  " 

I cannot  conclude  this  general  com- 
mentary on  the  different  parts  of  the 
DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA,  from  the  induc- 
tion of  a cutaneous  theory  of  animal  heat, 
without  noticing  a particular  obfervatlon 
and  opinion  iri  dr.  Crawford’s  lail  edi- 
tion, refpecling  the  refult  of  the  union 

of  pure  and  inflammable  airs. 

» . - ' » . . . • * 
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According  to  MR.  cavendish’s  expe- 
riments, the  union  of  pure  air,  and  inflam- 
mable air,  as  obtained  from  metals  by  the 
vitriolic  acid,  produces  water.  This  fa6l 
has  led  dr.  Crawford  to  make  the  follow- 
ing obfervation  : It  is  poflible,  that  a 

portion  of  the  pure  and  inflammable  airs^ 
which  meet  in  the  lungs,  may  undergo 
that  peculiar  mode  of  combination,  by 
which  water  is  produced.”  And  from 
it  he  concludes,  ‘‘  that  the  pure  air  re- 
ceived  into  the  lungs,  combines  with 
the  inflammable  principle,  which  Is  ex- 
tricated  from  the  blood,  and  that,  by 
this  combination,  it  is  partly  converted 
into  fixed  air,  and  partly  into  aqueous 
vapour.”^  Here  dr.  crawford  adds 
the  following,  as  a note  to  his  obferva- 
tions.  ^/er  I had  wnite7i  the  above, 
/ found  that  dr.  higgins  maintains  the 
fame  opmio?i.  See  experiments  o?i  acetous 
‘‘  airh"*  It  is  pleafing  to  me  to  difeover, 
that  the  minds  of  fo  many  learned  men, 
in  this  philofophical  age,  incline  to  the 
fame  reafoning,  as  a fixed  principle,  to 

O o 2 account 
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account  for  the  pneumatic  operations  of 
an  animal  machine. 

/ 

The  above  ingenious  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  evaporation  from  the  lungs,  on 
a fixed  chemical  principle  of  attraftion  be- 
tween pure  and  inflammable  airs,  raifes 
in  my  mind  a fufpicion,  that  we  have 
not  been  yet  in  the  full  pofleflion  of  the^ 
true  nature  and  origin  of  our  cutaneous 
perfpiration,  and  tempts  me  to  offer  the 
following  elucidation  of  it. 

How  often  are  we  witneffes  to  its  excefs, 
in  a moft  extraordinary  degree,  both  par- 
tially and  univerfally,  without  its  appearing 
at  the  time  to  be  occafioned  either  by  an 
unufual  relaxation,  or  an  increafed  adion, 
of  the  exhaling  veflels  of  the  fldn,  from  the 
then  concomitant  fate  of  the  conftitutioii 

i 

at  large.  This  has  led  me  to  fufped,  that 
the  perfpirable-dew,  fo  often  feen  in  innu- 
merable globules  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  is  not  always  the  produd  of  the 
fyflem,  but  may  be  either  the  atmofpheric 
humidity,  or  a new  produd,  condenfed  on 
the  furface  of  our  body,  from  either  not 

beinrr. 
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being,  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  fo  freely 
abforbed,  or  from  being  in  a very  redun-  # 
dant  manner  afforded  by  the  furrounding 
medium,  on  the  fame  principle  as  juft 
now  quoted  from  dr.  Crawford,  account- 
ing, in  his  way,  for  the  expiration  of  an 
aqueous  fluid  from  the  lungs. 

I am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that,  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  if  not  in  the  or- 
dinary ftate  of  the  fyftem,  the  pure  air  of 
the  ambient  atmofpheric  medium,  in  con- 
ta£l  with  the  external  furface  of  our  body, 

combines  with  the  human  phlogifton  ex- 
haled by  the  perfpirable  arteries,  and  that, 
by  the  combination,  the  fame  produfts 
take  place,  as  above  defcribed  in  the  lungs, 
viz.  a certain  portion  of  fixed  air,  with 
the  proportionable  quantity  of  aqueous 

vapour.  I do  not  know  whether  I might 
not  fay,  that  this  chemical  procefs  may 
even  take  place  on  ordinary  and  unob- 
ferved  occafions,  if  the  Infenfible  perf- 
piration,  as  before  hinted  at  in  a note 
at  page  226  of  this  work,  contains  fixed 
air,  capable  of  decompofing  lime  Vv^ater,' 


So 
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So  confident  am  I,  that  a further  hi- 
veftigatlon  of  this  fubjedt,  as  connected 
with  the  oeconomy  of  a living  animal, 
on  the  fuppofitlon  of  an  univerfal  prin- 
ciple generating  and  regulating  heat  in 
the  human  conftltutlon,  ferloufly  merits 
the  attention  of  the  learned  and  expe- 
rienced phyficlan,  as  well  as  of  the  che- 
mical philofopher,  that  I can  almofl: 
forefee,  that  if  it  could  engage  the  laft 
named  charadter,  in  experiment  and  fur- 
ther obfervatlon  on  the  non-refpiratory 
animals^  it  would  greatly  affift  the  me- 
dical philofopher  to  bring  about  a com- 
plete revolution  in  the  prefent  flate  of 
human  phyfiology,  and  in  the  principles 
of  pathology,  and  the  practice  of  medicine. 
For  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  obferved, 
that  various  other  phsenomena,  attend- 
ing the  morbid  ftate  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  do  appear  to  me,  on  a curfory 
view,  to  fupport  this  general  pneumato- 
pathologlcal  Idea,  independent  of  the  facls 
which  could  be  fllll  borrowed  from  ana- 
tomy and  natural  hiftory,  and  which  have 
been  long  difcovered  by  philofophlcal  ex- 
periments and  obfervatlons,  . But  much 

time 
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time  and  extenfive  reading,  as  well  as  ex- 
periments on  living  animals,  become  ne- 
ceflary  to  complete  the  future  inveftigatioii 
of  this  dodrine. 


I have,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  en- 
deavoured, in  as  fliort  a way  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubjeft  would  allow  me, 
to  point  out  an  apparent  connexion  be- 
tween the  outward  furface  of  the  human 
body  and  Its  difeafes,  with  a probable 
cutaneous  procefs  for  acquiring,  as  well 
as  regulating,  animal  heat  from  the  at- 
mofpheric  air,  on  the  principle  of  dr, 
Crawford’s  Ingenious  theory  of  the  ‘ufe 
of  animal  refpiration.  I believe  It  cannot 
be  difputed,  but  that  there  are  fufficient 
fads  made  known  in  late  years,  by  the’ 
indefatigable  refearches  of  philofophical 
men,  to  raife  in  the  mind  of  a refleding 
perfon  a belief,  that  the  above  phyfiological 
principles  may  be,  from  fome  univerfal  law 
in  nature,  well  founded  : and,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  profeffional  men,  of  greater  eru- 
dition, and  of  longer  obfervation  and  expe- 

rience 
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rience  than  myfelf,  I lhall  for  the  prefent 
leave  this  hafty  elucidation  of  the  fubjed. 


«■ 

As  the  purport  of  my  next  feflion  is 
to  take  fome  notice  of  a new  opinion 
refpefting  the  proximate  caufe  of  fcurvy, 
on  pneumatic  principles,  I may  then  find 
reafon  to  mention  a few  circumftances, 
which  will  further  illuftrate  this  newly 
fuppofed  cutaneous  procefs. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  III. 


A NECESSARY  ENOUIRY  INTO  A NEW 
OPINION  ON  THE  SCURVY,  ADVANCED 
IN  A RECENT  EDITION  OF  A TREA- 
TISE ON  THAT  DISEASE,  FROM  THE 
FIRST  HAVING  BEEN  NOTICED  IN  THE 
FORMER  PART  OF  THE  WORK,  A.S  WELL 
AS  FROM  ITS  BEING  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  PRECEDING  DOCTRINE,  AS  DE- 
FENDED BY  ITS  AUTHOR  ON  THE  IN- 
DUCTION OF  PNEUMATIC  CHEMISTRY. 

IN  the  fecond  fedtion  of  the  body  of 
this  work,  expreffing,  that  fcorbutus.  very 
properly  belongs  to  the  order  of  wipetigines^ 
I firft;  obferved,  that  in  the  writings  of 
DR.  CULLEN  the  difeafe  has  been  attri- 
buted to . the  abforptioa  of  a noxious 
nourifhment,  from  putrid  alimentary  in- 
gefta,  which  opinion,  as  far  as  It  refpeds 
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the  fluids  being  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  was 
then  defended  and  approved  by  mr.  trot- 
ter, in  the.firfl:  edition  of  his  treatife. 
Th  is  author’s  arguments  then  went  to 
prove,  that  a preter  naturally  f aline  ft  ate  of 
the  blood  was  the  proximate  caufe  of  this 
difeafe. 

1 

Since  that  period,  dr,  trotter’s  ob- 
fervatlons,  experience,  and  reflefllons  on 
the  fubjeft  have  Induced  him  to  alter  his 
opinion  refpefling  the  pathology  of  scor- 
butus, fo  much  fo,  as  to  claim  of  me 
a particular  enquiry  into  its  merit,  not 
only  becaufe  I have  already  noticed  this 
gentleman’s  former  opinion,  but  becaufe 
the  novelty  of  his  recent  ideas  bears  fome 
relation  to  the  pneumatic  principle,  which 
has  been  fuppofed  by  me  to  generate  heat 
univerfally,  in  the  human  body. 

Before  I proceed,  it  is  juft  and  proper 
I fhould  Inform  my  reader,  that  1 have 
been  made  acquainted  with  this  author’s 
laft  opinions  on  the  fubjed  but  a very 
ftiort  time,  and  wholly  fo  fince  my  re- 
fledions  led  me  to  the  compilation  of  the 

preceding 
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preceding  fedllons,  fiipporting  the  proba- 
bility of  a cutaneous  generation  of  animal 
heat,  on  a phlogiftic  principle. 

The  firfl:  time  I faw  the  title  page  of 
DR.  trotter’s  laid  edition,  I had  reafon 
to  expedt,  that  I i.fhould  find  fomething 
very  analagous  to  my  own  reafoning  in 
the  preceding  fedlions,  and  I have  not 
altogether  been  difappointed.  But  while 
his  new  thoughts  on  the  fubjedt  help  me 
the  more  certainly  to  eftablifli  tlie  plan- 
fibility  of  the  preceding  dodlrine  of  a cu- 
taneous generation  of  animal  heat,  they 
have  by  no  means  fatisfied  me,  • that  w^e 
are  yet  in  the  poflTeffion  of  all  the  know- 
ledge which  is  neceffary  to  lead  us  to  a 
dilcovery  of  the  real  caufe  and  origin  of 
fcurvy.  I cannot  help  differing  from  him 
in  his  conclufions,  on  this  ground,  namely, 
that  what  .dr.  trotter  has  confidered  as 
the  proximate  caufe,  in  his  laft  edition,  is 
rather,  in  my  opinion,  the  therapeutic 
principle,  on  which  the  difeafe  is  removed. 

As  the  work  itfelf  is  not  lefs  ingenious, 
than  the  objedl  of  it  is  meritorious,  ^ I 
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lhall  pay  particular  attention  to  his  re- 
cent refleftions  on  the  fubjeft,  particularly 
as  I admire  the  fplrit  of  inveftigation  in 
the  author  of  this  elTay,  who  would  not 
be  ftopt  in  the  career  of  his  endeavours 
to  difcover  more  certain  means  of  pre- 
vention, by  the  authority  of  any  thing 
hitherto  written  on  the  diftemper.  I fhall, 
however,  endeavour  to  deduce  a different 
proximate  caufe  from  his  own  data^  agree- 
able to  the  general  principles  of  my  own 
.impetiginous  fyftem,  and  fhall  hope  that 
it  may  lead  to  what  is  ftill  in  dr.  trot- 
ter’s opinion  wanting  at  fea,  to  wit,  a 
more  certain  prophylaftic  treatment. 


Dr.  trotter  has  divided  his  fubjedf 
into  the  hiftory,  the  theory,  and  the  pre- 
vention, and  cure. 

In  commencing  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  dr.  trotter  objeds  to  that  part 
of. DR.  Cullen’s  .definition,  which  fays, 
In  regione  frigida,  poft  vidum  putref- 
centem,  filitum  ex  animalibus  confec- 

turn 
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turn,”  and  offers  the  following  as  more 
agreeable  to  our  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge: 

Afthenia,  ftomacace,  in  cute  maculae 
5^  diverficolores,  plerumque  llvefcentes ; 
deficlente  fimul  vegetablli  materia  re- 
cente,  eundemque  vehemente  ingerendl 
deliderio,”  leaving  out  all  allufion  to 
the  above  remote  causes. 

t ( 

I cannot  fully  agree  with  the  author  In 
this  alteration,  though  I approve  of  his 
addition  refpedting  the  patient’s  eager  de- 
fire for  vegetables.  On  his  own  principle 
THEY  appear  to  me  to  have  been  very 
juftifiably  and  fairly  admitted  by  dr.  cul- 
LEN  in  his  definition,  for  it  cannot  be 
denied,  even  by  dr.  trotter,  but  that 
they  are  moft  frequently  conne£led  either 
with  the  rife  or  progrefs  of  the  dileafe  : 
therefore,  the  few  cafes,  on  particular 
occahons,  and  under  particular  circum- 
ftances,  to  which  that  part  of  dr.  Cul- 
len’s definition  may  not  fo  well  apply, 
ought  to  be  looked  on  as  exceptions  to 
the  general  occurrence  of  the  difeafe. 


Dr, 
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Dr.  trotter  is  of  opinion  with  dr, 
CULLEN,  that  there  is  but  one  fcurvy, 
“ the  fame  in  its  fymptoms,  however,  at 

different  times  varloufly  produced,”  and 
thinks  that  dr.  cullen  has  aptly  termed 
the  occafional  caufes  the  antecedents  of 
fcurvy,  But  why  apily^  as  alluding  only 
to  the  particular  kind  of  diet  ? Is  not 
the  term  antecedent,  as  applied  to  this  re- 
mote caiife,  analagous  to  the  term  pre- 
dlfpofing  r a bad  diet  certainly,  though 
flowly,  gives  the  evil  dlfpofition  In  the 
lyftem  : and  is  not  the  occafional  caufe 
of  every  complaint  antecedent  to  its  for- 
mation ? We  are  not  yet  arrived  at  per- 
fection in  dividing  the  remote  caufes  into 
their  two  kinds  ; thus  fome  of  the  fre^ 
dlfpofifig  caufes  mentioned  by  dr.  trotter 
are  rather,  in  my  opinion,  occafional : 
for  there  ought  to  be  a diftinCtion  made 
between  the  aCtlon  of  external  caufes,  and 
the  effeCl  of  predifpofition  from  confiitu- 
tional  weaknefs. 

Notwithftanding,  that  dr.  trotter 
lays  great  ‘ftrefs  on  the  influence,  which 
the  want  of  recent  vegetable  matter  has 

in 
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111  producing  the  difeafe,  yet  he  often 
admits,  that  a general  atony  of  the  fyf- 
tem  lays  the  foundation  of  it.  He  has, 
no  doubt,  firil:  obferved,  that  where 
recent  vegetable  matter  abounds,  the 
difeafe,  fcurvy,  is  unknown  aiid, 
that  the  anxiety  to  obtain  frefli  vege- 
tables  is  the  harbinger  of  the  difeafe, 
and  its  conftant  attendant  through  all 
its  ftages  aggravated,  however,  b^ 
a defire  to  get  on  land,  and  to  accomplifh 
the  voyage. 

But  from  experiencing  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  in  provoking  the 
difeafe,  he  could  not  avoid,  in  a fecondary 
way,  taking. notice,  that  the  depreffing 
pallions  of  the  mind  very  univerfaliy 
concur  in  the  produftion  of  fcurvy  ; 
while  thofe  of  the  adlive  kind  have  the 
happieft  influence  to  prevent  it.’’  And 
as  further  proving,  that  an  atony  of  the 
whole  fyftem  difpofes  to  the  difeafe,  he 
has  proceeded  to  fay,  that  whatever 
can  be  confidered  as  a debilitating 
power,  when  applied  to  the  human 

body, 
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“ body,  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among 
“ the  predlfpofing  caufes  of  fcurvy,” 

In  enumerating  'the  particular  lymptoms 
, of  the  difeafe,  our  author  has  obferved, 
that  pains  all  over  the  body,  often 
worfe  In  bed,  and  particularly  in  the 
fhin  bones,  refembling  venereal  pains,” 
precede  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe  : and 
that,  in  the  further  progrefs  of  the  com- 
plaint, on  the  occurrence  of  the  firft  ex- 
ternal fymptoms,  the  furface  of  the 
body  becomes  rough  and  dry  to  the  touch, 
the  pores  of  the  Ikin  are  evidently  con- 
ftrifted,  and  the  patient  feels  the  exter- 
nal  air  colder  than  ufual.” 

Such  are  the  leading  particulars  In  his 
hiftory  of  fcurvy,  which  feem  to  me  to 
be  connecled  with  the  fubjedt^of  a der- 
MATOLOGIA  NOVA.  What  he  has  further 
faid  on  the  diagnojts  Is  applicable  only  to 
the  difeafe,  as  It  occurs  *at  fea.  He  re- 
prehends the  prevailing  opinion,  that 
different  fpecles  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
even  among  medical  men,  ftill  pafs  for 

Icorbutlc, 
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fcorbutic,  as  being  peculiar  to  certain 
conftltutlons.”  But  though  the  term 
fccrbutic  habit  may  be  often  founded  on 
obfolete  theory,  I cannot  fully  agree  with 
him  in  his  opinion,  that  ‘‘  we  fhould 
confider  fuch  as  altogether  fanciful.” 
I am  firmly  myfelf  of  opinion,  that  par- 
ticular conftltutions,  even  among  landmen^ 
under  the  influence  of  climate  and  feafon^ 
aided  by  a negleft  of  the  due  attention  to 
diet  and  manner  of  living,  are  fubjefted 
to  impetiginous  affedions  of  the  fcorbutic 
kind,  from  the  fame  principle,  but  va- 
rying in  duration  and  degree,  as  well  as 
appearance,  from  the  flower  operation  of 
the  various  remote  caufes,  whether  pre- 
dlfpofing  or  occafional ; the  111  effedfs  of 
which  are  perhaps  diurnally  counteradted 
by  circumftances  in  the  non-naturals  not 

to  be  commanded  at  fea.  As  a proof  of 

< 

this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  now  and 
then  a true  feurvy  will  occur  on  land,  cha- 
radterized  by  all  the  leading  fymptoms  of  a 
real  maritime  one. 

* 

In  commencing  his  obfervations  on  the 
theory  of  feurvy,  er.  trotter  has  con- 
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fidered  the  doftrliie  of  its  proximate  caufes 
as  hitherto  chiefly  fupported  by  fuppofed 
chemical  changes  in  the  blood  : and  has 

remarked,  that  even  in  our  own  times 
the  CULLENIAN  theory  had  contended  for 
a preternatural  fallne  ftate  of  the  fluids, 
and  had  fuppofed  it  to  be  in  this  difeafe 
of  the  ammonlacal  kind,  evolved  during 
the  animal  procefs  in  greater  quantity 
than  ufual,  from  the  abundance  of  ma- 
rine fait  taken  into  the  body ; and  the 
provifions  themfelves,  perhaps,  in  a putrid 
as  well  as  a. faked  ftate.  The  iflue  of 
DR.  trotter’s  reflexions  and  obfervations 
is  alfo  of  the  fame  complexion. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  difeafe 
after  a particular  kind  of  diet,  naturally  led 
to  the  idea  of  its  being  of  a putrlc^  nature, 
flrengthened  by  the  defire  in  the  affllXed 
perfon  for  frefli  vegetables : but  in  dr. 
trotter’s  opinion,  the  term  putrid  ill 
applies  to  the  nature  of  this  complaint ; 
and  he  laments  that  the  modern  chemifls, 
who  have  fo  much  enriched  the  fcience, 
{hould  not  have  guarded  againft  the  com- 
mon ufe  of  the  term  puirefaSllve  fermen- 
i ’ tatioiu 
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tailon^  as  not  jufHy  applicable  both  to  the 
decaying  of  vegetables,  and  to  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  fubftances  : for  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  former  yields  nothing elfe 
than  Inflammable  air,  or  the  hydrogenous, 
gas  ; but  the  effluvium  from  the  latter  is 
found  to  be  ammonia^  or  alk:  vol:  and 
compofed  of  a fubflancepecullar  to  animal 
niatter,  and  the  hydrogene.” 

Dr.  trotter  objefts  to  the  application 
of  the  above  ammoniacal  doctrine  to  the 
flate  of  the  blood  in  fcorbutics,  on  the 
weight  of  the  following  phaenomena  in 
It  : In  the  flrlt  place,  becaufe  it  has  no 
particular  fmeli  and  coagulates ; and  fe- 
condly,  becaufe  It  does  not  grow  fooner 
putrid  than  other  blood,  in  the  fame  tem- 
perature of  heat.  Tliefe  circumftances  he 
has  confidered  as  incompatible  with  a pre-^ 
ternaturally  ammoniacal  ftate  of  It.  But 
he  has  ohferved,  that  the  blood  of  a fcor- 
butlc  patient  Is  manifeftly  of  a darker  colour 
than  the  blood  of  other  people  ; and  that 
the  ferum  of  fuch  blood  is  faid  to  be  of  a 
more  acrid  quality  than  natural. 
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When  the  theory  of  fixed  air  became 
adopted  by  feveral  pneumatic  philofophers,’^ 
to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  difeafe,  and 
was  believed  to  be  confirmed  by  their  ex- 
periments, as  proving  it  the  cement,  or 
bond  of  union,  by  'which  all  inanimate 
matter  cohered,  the  putrid  tendency  of 
the  blood  in  feurvy  was  attributed  to  the 
. want  of  that  principle,  the  reftoring  of 
which  formed  the  obje£l  of  their  thera- 
peutic treatment.  But  dr.  lind,  the 
celebrated  writer  of  the  modern  day  on 
this  difeafe,  is  reported  from  his  own  ob- 
fervations,  to  have  found  the  blood  of  a 
fcorbutic  in  an  healthy  ftate  : he  therefore 
fought  for  the  pathology  of  the  difeafe, 
in  the  indigeftlble  nature  of  the  diet  of 
feafaring  people,  which  in  his  opinion 
occafioned  a debility  in  the  digeftive  or- 

I i t L >>:■!■■■  I ■ - ' ’> 

gans. 

Both  thefe  dodlrines  are  confidently 
objefted  to  by  dr.  trotter,  as  unfup- 
ported  by  the  uniform  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe.  He'  alfo  takes  notice  of  a much 

' ' " ' ^ ' ■'  < - later 
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later  opinion  than  either,  advanced  by  dr, 
^LANE,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  dii^ 
‘‘  eafes  of  fcamen.”  It  has  long  ap- 
peared  to  me,”  fays  this  author,  that 
the  fcurvy  is  owing  rather  to  a defeat 
of  nourilhment,  than  to  a vitiated  ftate  of 
It.”  All  thefe  opinions,  as  founded  on 
the  doftrine  of  a debility,  are  at- 

tempted to  be  invalidated  by  the  arguments 
and  obfervations  of  DR.  trotter. 

f : ’ ' I » 

\ 

Before  proceeding  to  this  obje£f  he  has, 
however,  thought  it  proper  to  make  fome 
ftri(ftures  on  the  quality  of  fea  diet,  as 
being  falted.  The  author  is  of  opinion, 
contrary  to  lind,  that  the  fait  of  the  fea 
provifions  Is  hurtful,  notwithftanding  it 
has  been  obferved  by  lind,  that  fea-^water 
itfelf  has  been  taken  largely  without  de- 
triment. But  DR.  TROTTER  properly  re- 
marks, that  it  is  then  fo  diluted,  as  to 
be  carried  off  very  readily  by  the  emunc- 
tories.;  and  he  therefore  thinks  the  ex- 
periments of  SIR  JOHN  PRINGLE  and 
others,  concerning  the  antifeptic  properties 
of  fea  fait,  unworthy  to  be  mentioned. 
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in  explaining  any  procefs  within  the  liu-» 
n:ian  body. 

After  leaving  it  a qiieftlon,  w^hether 
fea  fait  undergoes  any  change  in  the  animal 
body,  DR.  TROTTER  Is,  fiom  experiment, 
of  opinion,  that  faked  provifions  out  of 
the  body  do ; /.  e,  that  there  is  a che- 
mical attraction  between  the  flefli  of  beef 
and  fea  fait,  which  becomes  the  principle 
of  its  prefervatlon,  and  which  is  alluded 
to,  by  what  is,  In  common  language, 
called,  the  taking  on  the  fait : and  that 
when  the  attradtion,  by  length  of  time 
is  deftroj^ed,  the  meat  putrlfies. 

If ' thefe  opinions,  however  be  true, 
though  they  have  not.  yet  been  proved  by 
the  ingenious  author,  it  remains  a queftion 
in  my  mind,  in  what  manner  the  defedl 
of  attradtion  Is  brought  about,  fo  that  the 
provifions  fliould,  from  length  of  time 
alone,  fuffer  a decay.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  the  author  may  have  conjedlured  too 
much  here  ; for  if  animal  matter  is  pre- 
vented from  decaying,  on  the  principle 
of  a chemical  eledtlve  attradllon,  it  may 

be 
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be  prefumed,  that  the  prefervation  of  it 
would  continue  for  ever.  The  eftablifhed 
laws  of  fuch  attractions  mull:  be  deemed 
invariable.  Something  more,  therefore, 
than  length  of  time  muft  break  through 
the  chemical  coliefion  ; and  ftill,  when  it 
takes  place,  it  may  remain  a matter  of 
doubt,  on  which  part  of  the  compound, 
that  is,  whether  on  the  animal,  or  the  faline, 
part,  the  third  power  afts  : but  it  muft  be 
left  to  the  chemical  inveftigator  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  decay  is  owing,  or  not, 
to  the  effefts  of  the  fait  upon  the  meat,' 

or  to  any  other  caufe. 

* 

Dr.  trotter  even  talks  of  a double 
eledllve  attraction  taking  place,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  change,  which  he  has 
obferved,  both  in  the  bones,  as  well  as  the 
flefh,  of  the  provifions  which  have  been 
kept  for  any  length  of  time.  I am  obliged 
to  admit  the  faCl,  that  the  provifions  do 
in  time  fo  much  decay  ; but  I fliould  be 
moll:  inclined  to  think,  that  the  change  is 
brought  about  by  the  aClion  of  the  at- 
mofphere  on  the  faline  portion  of  the  fea- 
xnan’s  diet,  weakening  its  prefervative 

power. 
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power,  rather  than  to  the  gradual  corrofwe 
efieds  of  the  marine  fait  on  the  quality 
of  the  meat.  The  fiibje£l,  however,  more 
properly  clalrris  the  attention  of  the  chemlft. 


It  does  not  appear  by  the  various  writings 
bn  this  fubjeflr,  that  a farinaceous  diet  is 
always  hard  of  digeftlon.  It,  on  the  con- 
trary, fe’ems  to  have  been  very  beneficial  on 
fome  occafions."^  Dr.  trotter  confiders 
it  lefs  injurious  than  the  falted  provifions, 
notwithftanding  that  he  has  admitted,  that 
the  un fermented  farinacea  form  a diet  not 
fo  eafy  of  folution  as  might  be  wifhed. 

Much  ftrefs  has  been  laid  by  foine  prac- 
titibners  on  the  indigeftible  nature  of  the 
farinaceous  aliment.  But  dr.  trotter 
has  further  obferved,  that  the  lymptoms 
of  indigeftion  do  not  follow  the  ufe  of 
this  diet,  as  being  hard  of  digeftion.  This 
he  thinks  evident  from  a debility  of  the 
digeftive  powers  not  being  an  efl'eiitial  at- 
tendant on  the  difeafe  in  queftion,  either 

under 
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under  the  ufe  of  the  farinaceous  or  animal 
diet 

So  ftrenuous  is  our  author  for  main- 
taining, that  the  ftomach  does  not  fuffer 
under  this  difeafe,  that  he  quotes  feveral 
authors  who  have  noticed^  that  the  fto- 
mach  remains  undifturbed,  and  the  ap- 
petite good,  even  under  the  foie  ufe  of 
farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet,  from  which 
circumftances  it  would  appear  to  him  Incon- 
fiftent  to  fuppofe,  that  the  ftomach  would 
crave  that  food,  which  had  already  been 
the  caufe  of  difeafe. 

Dr.  trotter  next  obferves,  that  the 
advocates  for  a dire^  debility^  as  the  prin- 
ciple in  their  pathology  of  the  difeafe, 
either  from  a defeft  of  nourifhment,  or  a 
vitiated  ftate  of  It,  have  not  told  us,  that 
an  emaciated  condition  of  the  body  was 
one  of  its  fymptoms.  He  has,  on  the 
contrary,  remarked,  that  the  fpafe  habit  of 
body  leaft  favoured  the  approach  of  fcurvy, 
which  he  is  clear  is  never  attended  with 
emaciation  as  a pathognomonic  fymptom. 
In  this  opinion  he  feems  to  have  been 

R r fupported 
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fppported  by  the  obfervations  of  his  me- 
dical acquaintances  in  the  navy  : for  the 

contrary  has  been  reported  by  them,  as 

» 

frequently  occurring;  viz.  that  In  a cor- 
pulent ftate  of  body,  . the  moft  hideous 
features  of  the  difeafe  are  expreffed ; fuch 
as  the  bloated  looks  and  countenance  ; 
fvvelling  of  the  legs ; oppreffion  about  the 
cheft ; depreffion  of  the  fplrits,  &C. 

Here  I fhall  obferve,  that  If  the  fcurvy 
riots  in  fuch  conftitutlons  with  peculiar 
virulence,  and  In  ■ thofe  alone  terminates 
in  fudden  death  ; and  if  the  above  be  the 
fymptoms  in  the  word:  of  cafes,  I think 
it  may  be  fairly  implied,  that  the  fatality 
is  occafioned  by'  the  injury  done  to  the 
yis  viT.E,  and  to  the  motions  and  moving 
powers  of  the  fyftem,  and  that  the  fluids, 
which  oupht  to  circulate,  are  in  a fecon- 
dary  way  only  affe6led. 

There  is  an  obfervation  made  from  dr. 
lind’s  work,  which  it  will  be  here  proper 

^ t . 

to  notice.  PeTons,’’  fays  he,  very 
“ much  emaciated  either  with  the  flux 
or  confumption,  are  feldom  or  never 

« 

“ feized 
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felzed  with  the  fcurvy/"  I do  not  know 
how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  nnlefs 
on  one  of  the  two  following  principles, 
viz.  either ' becaufe  thefe  dileafes  are  of  a 
fpecific  nature  contrary  to  fcurvy,  that  is, 
that  they  are  attendant  on  the  inflam- 
matory temperament,  and  caufed  by  a 
peculiar  acrimony,  or  that  the  human 
conftitution  is  not  liable  to  two  difeafes  at 
one  and  the  fame  time.  Again,  it  does 
hot  follow,  that  becaufe  fuch  perfons  are 
very  much  emaciated,  there  muft  exift  the 
true  Idiopathic  debility,  or  univerfal  lofs  ■ 
of  tone  In  the  miifcular  fibre,  which  has 
been  fuppofed  fo  particularly  to  dilpofe  to 
fcurvy, 

. Dr.  TROTTER  goes  ou  to  prove,  that 
the  indigefliblenefs  of  a fea  diet  Is  not 
the  caufe  of  fcurvy,  by  obferving,  that 
the  acids  ufed  In  the  cure  of  fcurvy  do 
not  injure  or  weaken  the  digeftive  powers, 
.though  fuch  are  often  very  freely  ufed, 
.even  to  an  incredible  quantity.  But  this 
.Is  not  the  cafe  on  many  other  occafions, 
and  it  is  very  properly  obferved,  that  they 
particularly  difagree,  even  in  fmali  quaii- 
. R r 2 titles,. 
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titles,  in  dyfpeptic  and  hypochondriacal 
afFedtions. 

From  the  whole  of  thefe  remarks  the 
author  concludes,  “ that  a fea  diet  is  not 
“ productive  of  fcurvy  from  being  hard 
“ of  digeftion,  or  not  affording  fufficient 
“ nourilhment,  and  that  in  this  difeafe, 
“ there  are,  really,  no  lymptoms  of  a 
“ weak  ftomach  prefent.” 


Dr.  TROTTER  next  proceeds  to  his  own 
particular  opinion.  He  avoids  offering 
arguments  againft  the  debility  prefent 
In  the  fcurvy ; on  the  contrary,  the 
relaxed  tone,  and  diminlfhed  cohefion, 
of  the  mufcular  fibre  are  admitted  in 
their  fulleft  extent.”  And  he  readily 
allows,  that  the  remote  caufes  are  of  a 
debilitating  nature.  But  his  new  opinion 
is,  that  there  is  a ftate  of  body  to  be  cor- 
refted,  independent  of  that  debility  in  the 
primary  moving  powers,  and  not  to  be 
accomplifiiied  by  means  to  reftore  the  tone 
and  tenfion  of  mufcular  fibres. 


Confiftently 
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Con fi ftently  with  thefe  ideas,  he  fays, 
that  the  predifpofing  and  occafional  caufes 
only  accelerate  the  approach  of  fcurvy, 
by  the  general  debility  which  they  induce: 
and  he  afterwards  fupports  the  opinion, 
that  a deficiency  of  recent  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  not  a diet  of  falted  meat,  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  complaint.  So 
much  has  he  made  up  his-  mind  on  this 
point,  that  he  fays,  “ cold  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  excite  the  difeafe ; that  it  is 
equally  found  virulent  in  its  fymptoms 
between  the  tropics  as  at  Greenland  ; 
that  even  a humid  atmofphere  is  not 
neceffary,”  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  mildeft  dry  weather  ; and  that  even 
an  unfavourable  predifpofition  of  the 
body  is  not  required,”  when  the  above 
immediate  caufe  operates  on  the  lyftem. 
For  DR.  TROTTER  has  feen  the  difeafe  at-* 
tack  the  /jar^  feaman^  again  ft  his  refo- 
lution  of  mind  to  prevent  it,  and  the  efFedl 
of  exercife  to  overcome  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  evident  contradiction  in  the  ten- 
dency of  fome  of  thefe  obfervations. 


As 
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As  a ftrlklng  Inftance  where  the  predif. 
pofmg  caufes  to  health,  from  climate  and 
weather,  were  favourable,"  he  has  mentioned 
DR.  blank’s  account,  when  it -attacked  the 
whole  fleet  under  lord  rodney’s  com- 
mand in  the  year  1782.  This  experienced 
author  was  then  of  opinion,  that  the  dif- 
eafe,  on  that  occafion,  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fea  diet,  as  the  foie  caufe,  for  the 
crews  had  very  few  refrefhments  in  port 
before  they  failed. 


As  further  leading  to  the  inveftigatioii 
of  the  particular  pathology  of  feurvy,  dr. 
TROTTER  has  obfei'ved,  that  The  de- 
bllity  attending  it  is  of  fo  lingular  a 
nature,  that  nothing  feems  analagous 
to  it ; and  that  there  is  no  difeafe  re- 
lated  to  it,  by  any  concourfe  of  fymp- 
toms,  or  method  of  cure.”  Wine  will 
not  prevent  it,  much  lefs  cure  it ; and  it 
is  not  even  delired  by  the  moft  defponding 
fcorbutic  patient. 

The  celebrated  Peruvian  bark, 
given  to  the  utmoll:  extent,  has  never 

been 
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been  known  to  check  Its  progrefs,  or 
cure  the  fcurvy.”  It  has  not  been  even 
found  ufeful  by  the  navy  furgeon  In  the 
fcorbutic  ulcer,  covered,  with  Its  coat  of 
blood : although,  in  fo  fhort  a fpace  of 
time  as  twenty-four  hours,  limes  and  le- 
mons have  altered  the  condition  of  fuch 
fores,  and  have  dlfpofed  them  to  put  on 
a florid  and  healthy  appearance.  A diet 
of  frefh  meat  is  not  even  neceflfary,  for 
the  cure  will  be  effefted  by  only  allowing 
frefh  vegetables,  and  particularly  the  acid 
fruits,  to  the  feamen.  A plentiful  fupply 
of  apples  has  been  alfo  known  to  cure 
the  fcurvy  in  a very  few  days. 

Emaciation  and  debility  are  fometimes 
caufed  to  a very  great  degree,  by  the  ufe 
of  acid  fruits.  This  was  the  cafe  among  the 
negroes  under  the  care  of  dr.  trotter  ; 
notwithflanding  which,  the  cure  went  on 
progreffively  by  their  ufe,  though  they 
had  conftantly  occafioned  a very  lax  and 
purging  ftate  of  the  bowels,  and  a confi- 
derable  degree  of  emaciation.  Thus,  the 
anti  fcorbutic  efFedls  of  the  fruit  were  not 
leffened  by  fuch  an  operation.  Thefe  fads 

confirm 
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confirm  dr.  trotter  in  his  opinion, 
that  there  is  a Jiaie  of  the  body  io  be 
corj'eEled^  befdesihe  debility. Dr.  blank 
has  recorded  a ftrlking  iuftance  in  fupport 
of  this  opinion,"^  which  dr.  trotter 
cdnfiders  as  a ftroiig  argument  againft  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  vital  power  be- 

I 

ing  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  dlfeafe. 

The  occurrence  of  the  difeafe  fcurvy 
oi>  the  ALPS,  and  of  thofe  dlfeafes  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Naples,  the  pete- 
chial fevers  and  dry  gangrenes,  as  arifing 
from  the  fame  caufe,  to  wit,  a famine, 
and  recorded  by  dr.  milman  in  his  en- 
quiry into  the  fource  of  the  fcurvy  and  pu- 
trid fevers^  is  accounted  for  by  dr.  trot- 
ter on  a different  principle  from  the 
laft  named  author,  namely,  that  the  want 
of  a vegetable  diet  had  occafioned  the 
difeafe  on  the  mountains,  but  from  its 
abounding  in  the  vallies,  it  had  fecured 
the  inhabitants  from  that  complaint, 
though  it  had  predifpofed  their  bodies  to 
receive  the  contagion  of  typhus.  This 

faft 
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jfact  has  led  Kr.  trotter  to  make  the 

' * 

following  general  obfervatloti.  We  are 
acquainted  wlth^  and  can  allow,  no 
other  modification  of  the  remote  caufes^ 
as  influencing  the  operation  of  a fea 
‘‘  diet,  than  what  arifes  from  a deficiency 

V ^ 

‘‘  of  frefh  vegetable  matter.  From  the 
moft  northern  latitude  of  the  arftlc  circle 

« 

that  has  been  navigatedj  to  the  equator,, 
its  efFedls  have  been  conftant  and  uniform 
“ In  producing  one  disease.”  ‘‘  The  ef- 
fefts  of  a fea  diet  are  not  even  altered 
“ by  the  concurring  a6tIon  of  humidity, 
‘‘  fatigue,  preceding  Illnefs,  fedative  paf- 
fions,  &c.  though  thefe  will  occafion* 
‘‘  ally  accelerate  the  approach  of  fcorbutic 
fy mptoms.” 

After  fome  obfervations  on  the  pra^^ice 
recommended  by  lind  and  milman,  as 
being  inconfiftent  with  their  theories;  on 
the  impropriety  of  recommending  the 
lemon  juice,  and  citric  acid  to  be  diluted, 
in  order  to  render  them  the  more  fudorlfic 
and  diuretic  ; and  on  the  effefts  of  keeping 
up  the  patients  fpirits,  by  good  news,  &c. 
as  being  apparently  exaggerated  by  the 

^ ^ above 
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above  authors ; (though  in  my  opinion 
DR.  TROTTER  has  too  much  difbellef  about 
him  in  this  particular,)  he  fums  up  his 
arguments  agalnft  the  doctrine  of  debility, 
by  the  following  general  conclufions. 

I ft,  That  a feaman’s  diet,  as  confifting 
of  falted  meat,  &c.  does  not  produce 
fcurvy,  by  weakening  the  digeftive  powers, 
from  Its  indigeftlble  nature,  and  thereby 
abftradling  nourllhment  from  the  body, 

2dly,  That  the  debility  which  accompa- 
nies fcurvy  cannot  be  cured  by  thofe  means, 
which  are  found,  in  other  cafes,  to  be  moft 
effeftual  in  reftoring  the  tone,  tenfion,  and 
contradlibllity  of  the  weakened  mufcular 
fibre.  And 

Laftly,  That  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fcurvy  is  ftill  to  be  fought  for,  from  fome 
peculiar  ftate  of  the  blood. 


I am  now  approaching  to  that  part  of  dr, 
trotter’s  work  which  interefts  me  moft, 
in  refpeft  to  my  own  conclufions  from 
the  preceding  fa£ls,  and  mean  in  a parti- 
cular manner  to  have  an  eye  to  the  hope 
he  has  expreffed,  of  obtaining,  by  his  per- 

feverance, 
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feverance,  that  affiftance  from  the  tnaieria 
medica^  which  is  now  only  to  be  found  from 
recent  vegetable  matter : for  frefh  vegeta^* 
bles,  he  obferves,  are  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured, when  the  difeafe  is  moft  fatal,  viz: 
in  fhips  at  fea.  He  ftill  remains  fo  con- 
vinced of  our  prefent  imperfedl  knowledge 
of  this  difeafe,  and  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  inveftigation  of  it,  that  he  has 
been  driven  to  acknowledge,  that  what 
we  now  know,  may,  to  fome  appear  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofes  of  curing  it;  but, 
for  his  party  he  is  not  j/et  fo  fully  fatis- 
fied.’’ 

The  only  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
blood,  properly  authenticated  by  writers, 
appears  to  be  in  the  colour.  This  circum- 
flance  had  been  very  early  noticed  by  dr. 
TROTTER,  as  appears  by  the  following 
note  at  page  36  of  his  firft- edition.  The 
blood  which  flowed  by  thefe  hasmor- 
‘‘  rhages  (meaning  from  the  nofe  and  the 
‘‘  inteftines)  was  always  of  a darker  colour 
than  natural f The  remark  has  been 
general  among  the  navy  furgeons.  lind 
has  obferved,  that  he  only  once  found  it 

S f 2 of 
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of  a ruddy  colour  ; but  this  patient  was 
feverlfli.  From  the  efFe6l  of  lemon  juice 
in  twelve  hours  on  the  fcorbutic  ulcer  dr. 
TROTTER  is  of  Opinion,  that  it  quickly 
reftores  the  ruddy  colour  to  the  blood. 

In  proof  of  this  condition  of  the  blood, 

DR.  LIND  has  faid,  ‘‘  that  when  the  lips  and 
$ 

corners  of  the  eyes,  where  the  blood 

vefl'els  are  moft  expofed,  are  narrowly 

examined,  they  apjpear  of  a greenifli 

tinge.’’  And  he  has  further  obferved, 
• ' » 

that  the  colour  of  the  face  afterwards 
becomes  more  darkifli  or  livid,  and  that 
“ the  gums  have  an  unufual  livid  appear- 
ance.”  dr.  trotter  alfo  makes  men- 
tion, ‘‘  that  this  change  in  the  blood  Is 
exprefled,  in  the  moft manner^  on 
the  cheeks  and  lips,”  w^hich  is  further 
fupported  by  dr.  Grainger’s  denominating 
it  of  a livid  colou?\  All  lind’s  remarks 
feem  to  prove  the  altered  texture  and  ap- 
pearance  of  the  blood  ; and  we  have  other 
convincing  proofs  of  the  fame  from 
ROUPPE,  who  has  alfo  written  on  this 
marine  difeafe. 


prom 
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From  all  thefe  authorities,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  obfervatlons,  dr.  trotter 
concludes,  ‘‘  that  the  florid  healthy  colour 
‘‘  of  the  blood  is  changed  in  fcurvy,  to  a 
livid,  darkifh,  and  even  a black  (hade.’* 


Dr.  trotter  next  proceeds  tofome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
the  venous  and  arterial  blood,  and  takes 
notice,  that  phyfiologifts  have  always  des- 
cribed the  venous  as  darkeft.  “ The 
florid  colour,  fays  he,  feems  therefore 
to  be  gradually  changed  and  expended  in 
“ the  courfe  of  circulation  from  the  heart 
to  the  extreme  velfels  on  the  furface  of 
‘‘  the  body.  It  is  alfo  found  again  reftored 
‘‘  in  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  by  the  aftion  of  fomething 
which  it  receives  from  the  atmofpherc 
‘‘  during  refpiration.’^ 

He  has  borrowed'  his  proofs  and  expla- 
nation of  this  change  from  the  experiments 
of  DR.  E.  GOODWIN,  who,  it  appears, 
firfl:  made  them  known  in  his  inaugural 

diflertation  at  Edinburgh  ; and  afterwards 

• * ^ 

in 
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in  an  English  drefs,  under  the  title  of 
connection  of  life  with  refpirationf 
works  I have  not  yet  met  with. 

4 

Dr.  e.  GOODWIN,  it  appears,  has  had  the 
fame  obje6t  In  view,  as  dr.  Crawford, 
and  has  confirmed  by  his  experiments  the 
opinion  of  his  predecefl'or  on  this  fubjeft 
for  as  quoted  by  dr.  trotter  he  has 
proved,  that  the  blood  receives  its  more 
florid  colour  during  the  aftion  of  refpi- 
ration  ; and  this  he  has  alcribed  to  the 
chemical  effe£l  of  the  pure  part  of  the 
atmofpherlc  air,  commonly  called  de- 
phlogiftlcated  air.^’  Dr.  trotter  alfo 
obferves,  that  feme  of  what  he  has  called 
DR.  Goodwin’s  collateral  experiments,  juf- 
tify  the  conclufion,  “ that  vital  air,  in 
other  fituatlons,  wnll  change  the  dark 
complexion  of  the  blood  to  a florid 
colour.”  I am  furprifed  he  has  not  cou- 
fulted  DR.  CRAWFORD  Oil  this  fubjed;. 

Dr.  trotter  has  quoted  verbatim  the 
particular  experiment  made  by  dr.  good- 
win,  proving  this  efled  of  dephloglfllcated 
the  venous  blood,  taken  from  the 

jugular 
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jugular  vein  of  a fheep : and  from  the 
particular  manner  in  which  it  w^as  made, 
a ph'^enomenon  attends  it,  wdiich  merits 
notice.  Qu^ickfiiver  was  made  ufe  of  in  the 
experiment ; the  blood  fuddcnly  became 
florid;  and  a few  minutes  after,  the  quick- 
filver  afcended  tw^o  or  three  lines  in  the  re- 
ceiver. This  circumjlance  feems,  by  the 
quotation,  to  be  attributed  to  a fmall  por- 
tion of  air  difappearing  in  the  procefs  ; but 
it  no  doubt  ought  to  have  been  attributed 
to  the  fenfible  heat,  produced  by  the  union 
of  the  phlogifton  of  the  blood  with  the 
dephlogifticated  air  in  the  receiver,*  and 
expanding  the  quickfilver. 

Dr.  trotter  therefore  concludes,  from 
thefe  experiments,  that  the  black  colour 
of  the  blood  in  fcurvy  is  owing  to  the 
abflraftlon  of  this  principle  (the  dephlo- 
gifticated  or  vital  air)  by  the  remote 
caufes  and  he  then  proceeds  to  ftreng- 
then  his  opinion  by  (hewing  that  vital 
air  is  a component  principle  of  frefli 
‘‘  vegetables,  but  particularly  of  thofe, 
‘‘  that  are  found  moft  effectual,  for  the 

cure. 

^ See  page  62  of  dr.  Goodwin's  work. 
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cure  of  this  difeafe,’”  and  by  inveftigatlng 
the  principle,  on  which  frefh  efculent 
vegetables  and  acid  fruits  prevent  and 
cure  the  difeafe,  he  hopes  to  throw  very 
confiderable  light  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fcurvy. 

Dr.  TROTTER  does  iiot  approVe  of  dr. 
LINd's  fentiments,  refpefting  the  efFefts 
and  operation  of  recent  vegetables,  and  is 
at  a lofs  to  underfland  how  the  antlfcor- 
butic  herbs  are  of  uie  by  promoting  and 
increafing  the  fecretions,  unlefs  feme- 
thing  noxious  is  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  body.”  I believe  it  can  be  made 
hereafter  to  appear,  that  a fomething  nox- 
ious Is  corredled  in  the  habit,  and  after- 
wards expelled  from  it,  by  the  very  prin- 
ciple, on  wdilch  DR.  TROTTER  has  fup- 
pofed  recent  vegetable  matters  to  effecl  a 
cure.  But  their  diuretic  efFefts  are  to  be 
conlidered  as  a fecondary  operation  from 
them,  by  their  having  contributed  to 
reftore  the  neceffary  conftitutlonal  ftimu- 
lus,  which  fupports  the  tone  and  energy 
of  all  the  motions  and  moving  fibres  of 
the  fyftem. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  trotter  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a lady  he  knew,  who,  frotn  a fevere 
dyfpeptlc  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  obliging 
her  to  live  for  weeks  together  folely  011 
animal  food,  had  many  ferlous  fympbms 
of  the  true  fcuirvy,  even  to  livid  fpots  on 
her  legs  ; fHe  could  not  life  vegetables, 
therefore  dr.  trotter  concludes,  that 
the  antifcorbutic  herbs  cannot  ftrengthen 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach^  or  invigorate  the 
organs  of  digfeftlon  ; but  when  the  indl- 
geftlon  wore  off,  this  lady  could  take  them. 
This  cafe  furely  proves,  that  a debility  of 
thedigeftive  organs,  even  with  a frefli  ani- 
mal diet,  becorrles  a praedifpofing  caufe  to 
fcurvy  ; how  much*  more  likely  then  is  this 
to  be  the  cafe,  under  the  debilitating  opera- 
tion of  fo  many  noxious  occurrences,  in  the 
feaman’s  way  of  life.  We  are  left  how- 
ever by  the  author  to  conjeflure,  by  what 
means  the  indigeftion,  and  the  fymptoms 
of  fcurvy,  in  the  above  cafe,  were  removed, 
or  In  what  fpace  of  time,  or  order,  they 
difappeared. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  new 
opinion  of  fcurvy,  DR.  trotter  has 
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remarked,  in  all  the  cafes  which  he  has 
attended,  the  longings  and  defires  of  the 
patient  for  acids ; and  has  confidered  it  as 
one  of  the  llrongeft  inftindts  in  nature  we 
are  acquainted  with.  He  has  repeatedly  ob- 
ferved  the  fcorbutic  flaves  throw  away  the 
ripe  guavas,  and  devour  the  green  ones 
with  eagernefs.  Thefe  extreme  fymptoms 
of  corporeal  diftrefs  could  furely  only  at- 
tend the  worft  of  cafes.  But  certainly  the 
fame  conclufion  cannot  be  drawn,  from  the 
circumftance  of  a few  raw  failors  of  the 
BERWICK,  who  were  only  tainted  with  the 
difeafe,  receiving  fo  much  benefit  from 
their  vifit  to  the  isle  of  wight,  to  which 
place  they  were  purpofely  fent  for  the 
benefit  of  air  and  exercife.  Thefe  were  the 
anti/corbutics  which  certainly  relieved  them^ 
though  it  does  not  take  from  the  applica- 
tion and  intent  of  dr,  trotter’s  remark, 
on  the  pretended  (kill  of  the  old  failor  who 
attended  them,  who  on  tafting  fele6i:ed 
only  thofe  berries  and  herbs,  which  poflefl'ed 
ail  acid  quality. 

To  determine  the  principle  on  which  re- 
cent vegetable  matter  proves  of  fo  much 

utility 
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Utility  In  the  prevention  and  cure  of  fcurvy, 
DR.  TROTTER  next  procceds  to  inveftigate 
the  nature  of  the  citric  acid,  as  abounding 
ill  the  lemon. 

It  feems,  that  every  fubftance  termed 
acid  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  the  acldi- 
fying  principle,  and  a bafe  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
This  is  faid  to  conftltute  the  difference  of 
acids ; each  has  its  own  radical ; but  what 
communicates  acidity  to  the  whole  is  vital 
air,  or  the  dephlogifticated  air  of  dr. 
PRIESTLEY.  Modern  chemifts  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  vital  air,  or  what  is  thought  to  be 
more  properly  called  oxygene^  is  a compo- 
nent principle  of  the  acid  fruits,  and  dr. 
TROTTER  has  therefore  concluded,  that 
this  is  the  quality  wdiich  they  reftore  to  the 
human  body,  when  labouring  under  fcurvy^ 

He  obferves,  that  it  has  been  already 
proved,  that  the  blood  in  this  difeafe  is 
changed  frorn  a florid  to  a livid  or  black 
colour,  and  that,  from  dr.  Goodwin’s 
experiments,  vital  air  is  the  principle  in 
nature,  which  reftores  the  florid  colour  to 

* X 

the  vital  fluid.  From  thefe  premifes  it  is 
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obvious,  that  the  falutary  effect  of  the 
citric  acid  is  owing  to  this  quality. 

The  fum  therefore  of  the  preceding  fa£ls 
and  obfervatlons  Is,  that  the  proximate 
caufe  of  feuryy  Is  nothing  elfe  but  a 

* ) I 

“ fomething  abftraded  from  the  body,  by 

“ the  remote  caufes,  and  from  what  has 

^ / . 

been  juft  delivered,  that  fomething  is 
pronounced  by  dr.  trotter  to  be  vi- 
“ TAX.  AIR.” 

The  pneumato-phyfiologlcal  principle, 
by  which  this  something  is  reftored  to  the 
conftitution,  is  exprefled  by  the  author  In 
the  following  paffage:  wx  are  of  opinion 

that  the  citric  acid  Is  decompofed  by  the 
organs  of  digeftlon  and  affimllatlon, 
after  which  the  oxygenous  principle  is 
by  chemical  attraction  blended  with  the 
circulating  rnafs.’’ 


Here  the  author  at  laft  fails  of  inyefli- 
gating,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  nature  of 
the  difeafe.  He  is,  as  It  appears  to  me, 
juftihed  In  thinking,  that  the  citric  acid 
cures  by  the  dephlogiftlcated  air  in  its  com- 

pofitlon  ; 
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pofitlon  ; but  he  falls  fhort  of  eftablilhing 
its  modus  operandihy  a clear  connexion  with 
the  true  pathology  of  the  dlfeafe ; and 
from  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  the 
fubjeft  he  has  been  compelled  immediately 
to  add,  that  what  other  changes  the  oxy- 
‘‘  genous  principle  may  undergo,  befides 
‘‘  giving  the  blood  a florid  colour,  he  does 
not  feel  himfelf  bound  to  explain.” 

After  having  enumerated  the  aftonifh- 
Ingly  rapid  and  fuccefsful  effects  of  the- 
lemon  juice  in  the  worft  of  cafes,  dr. 
TROTTER  has  made  the  following  obferva-- 
tion,  immediately  upon  having  noticed  the 
abforption  of  the  effufed  blood  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  This  abforption, 
fays  he,  befpeaks  a degree  of  flimulus 
communicated  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem, 
as  well  as  to  the  fanguiferous,  as  foon  as 
the  blood  has  received  a fufficient  quan- 
tity  of  the  vivifying  principle.”  Does 
not  this  language  clearly,  convey  the  idea, 
that  the  citric  acid  ultimately  acls  on  the 
motions  and  moving  powers  of  the  circu- 
lating fyftem,  in  its  progrefs  of  operating 
to  reftore  the  healthful  condition  of  all 
the  circulating  fluids  ? 


In 
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In  profecuting  the  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  citric  acid  on  the  conftitution, 
he  attempts  to  do  away  the  idea  of  its 
emaciating  dlreflly,  by  the  operation  of 
purging,  on  the  following  fingular  theory. 

He  thinks  It  is  probable,  that  a pro- 
portion  of  undecompofed  acid  fo  afFefts 
the  affimilation  of  the  aliment,  that  it  is 
taken  unprepared  into  the  blood  vefl'els, 
peculiarly  a6ls  upon  the  fat,  reduces  it 
to  a hiponaceous  ftate,  and  dlfpofes  it  to 
run  off  by  the  excretions,  thereby  indu- 
cing  a wafting  of  the  fleftiy  parts,  and 
“ adipofe  fubftance.*^^^ 

He  then  ftarts  a queftion,  which  the  au- 
thor thinks  might  be  railed  againft  his 
theory,  why  every  acid  is  not  equally 
efiedlual  in  the  cure  of  feurvy,  fince  they 
all  poflefs  this  common  principle,  and 
many  of  them  in  a much  greater  degree 
than  the  lemon  juice  r Fie  flatters  himfelf 
to  do  away  the  apparent  objeftion  complete- 
ly? l^y  ^he  following  ftatement. 


It 
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It  feems  from  the  experiments  of  modem 
chemifts,  that  the  oxygenous  principle  bears 
different  degrees  of  attradlion  to  different 
fubftances,  and  to  the  radicals  of  the  , 
various  acids.  In  a table  propofed  by 

MESSRS.  LAVOSIER,  DE  FOURCROY,  alld 

Others,  1787,  are  to  be  found  thofe  bodies, 
of  which  oxygene  is  a compound,  arrang- 
ed according  to  their  degrees  of  eleftive  at- 
traction or  affinity.  At  the  top  of  this 
column  is  water  ; next  follows  nitrous  acidj 
carbonic  acid,  (ulphuric  acid,  &c.  and  not 
till  after  tlie  tartarous  acid,  come  the  oxa- 
lic, gallic,  citric,  and  malic  acids : Thus 
it  appears,  that  thefe  latter  acids  are  more 
eafily  decompofcd  by  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion, from  their  radicals  and  the  oxygene 
being  combined  in  weaker  degrees  of  attrac- 
tion, and  therefore  become  more  fpeedily 
anti-fcorbutic. 

He  alfo  thinks  another  objection  might 
be  urged,  as  remarked  in  the  following 
quaere.  How  happens  it,  that  the  acetous 
acid  cannot  cure  the  fcurvy,  fince  it  has 
more  oxygene  in  its  compofition,  than  the 
malic,  citric,  or  oxalic  acids  ? He  an- 
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fvvers  this  objedion  by  obferving,  that  as 
the  attradion  between  the  radical  and  the 
oxygene  of  the  acetous  acid  is  more  red- 
procally  proportioned  to  one  another,  it 
cannot  fo  readily  undergo  a decompofitlon 
in  the  body,  from  their  union  being  thereby 
‘ the  firmer,  and  therefore  it  only  ads  upon 
the  fat,  and  is  difpofed  to  run  off  by  the 
excretories.  This  opinion  he  thinks  con- 
firmed by  the  circumftance  of  the  nitrous 
and  fulphuric  adds  paffing  through  the 
body  pure,  and  unaltered,  as  when  receiv- 
ed into  the  ftomach.  In  whatever  manner 
exhibited,  notwithftanding  their  acidity 
approaches  to  the  higheft  degree. 

He  proceeds  to  the  conclufioii  of  his 
theory,  with  an  eulogy  oil  the  importance 
of  pure  vital  air  to  the  animated,  as  well 
as  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature,  calling 
It  the  oxygenous  principle,  on  which  not 
only  refpiration,  flinguification,  and  fecre- 
tlon,  may  have  to  depend  for  perfedlon, 
but  as  influencing  and  fupporting  combus- 
tion, vegetation,  the  calcination  of  me- 
tals, &c.  in  fhort  afl'erting,  that  ‘‘  Its  iii- 

fluence  is  unbounded,  and  that  the  modl- 

fications 
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ficatlons  of  Its  agency  are  beyond  cal* 
culation,” 

m 

Notwlthftandlng  thefc  extenfive  ideas  of 
Its  univerfal  operation,  dr.  trotter  has 
very  honourably  acknowledged  hlmTclf 
at  a lofs  to  explain,  the  ratio  fy7nptomatuni 
of  feurvy,  and  in  what  manner  a dis- 
eafed  ftate  of  the  blood  communicates 
“ its  influence  to  the  moving  powers'  of 
the  body,”  although  he  has  difeovered,. 
that  the  cloat  of  blood,  covering  the 
ulcer  in  the  inveterate  ftagfe  of  the  dis- 

o 

‘‘  temper,  is  peculiar  to  the  difeafe  and 
that  the  ferous  parts  of  the  blood,  by 
“ the  application  of  any  ftlmuli  to  the 
‘‘  fore,  (hew  not  the  leaf!;  dlfpofition  to  be 
converted  into  pus,  as  In  other  cafes.” 
He  has  therefore  fald,  that  feurvy  Is  at- 
tended  by  a train  of  fymptoms  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  and  which  the  genius  of  the 
“ dilfemper  has  rendered  extremely  ,diffi- 
cult  to  explain.” 


Dr,  trotter  commences  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  feur- 
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vy,  by  remarking,  that  the  caufes,  why 
it  ftill  continues  the  fcourge  'of  long 
voj'ages  and  a fea  life,”  are  in  part  ir- 
remediable, notwlthftanding  the  wife  re- 
gulations, which  have  been  of  late  years 
adopted.  He  has  confidered  the  prevention 
of  it  fo  much  connedled  with  rules  for  the 
general  health  of  feamen,  that  he  has  pre- 
mifed  his  particular  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eafe,  with  remarks,  ift, — on  the  method 
of  'recruiting  our  navy  by  the  imprefs  fer- 
vlce,  and  on  its  Inconveniences  as  prasdls- 
pofing  to  feurvy  : adly, — on  the  humidity 
' of  the  atmcfphere  on  board  king’s  fliips, 
from  various  caufes  $ and  3dly, — on  the 
want  of  a due  ventilation  from  various  in- 
attentions, and  defeil  of  dlfcernment  In 
that  buiinefs. 

He  then  properly  obferves,  that  the 
prevention  of  all  difeafes  muft  depend  upon 
a knowledge  of  the  praedifpofing  and  occa- 
fional  caufes  : but  though  of  this  opinion, 
he  has  faid,  that  all  the  praedifpofing 
caufes  operating  together  cannot  produce 
the  difeafe  scurvy  w^lthout  the  exciting 
. caufes.  A diet  of  falted  meat,  or  fmoke 

dried 
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dried  provifions,  without  frefh  vegetables, 
have  been  generally  looked  on  as  the  excit- 
ing caufes  : but  dr.  trotter  has  advanc- 
ed it  as  his  opinion,  that  a deficiency  of 
recent  vegetable  matter  alone  is  the  occa- 
fional  caule  of  fcurvy.” 


I think  I have  now  properly  prepared  my 
reader,  by  the  preceding  fails  and  obferva- 
tions,  from  various  writers  on  fea-fcurvy, 
for  receiving  my  opinion  of  the  pathology 
and  proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  I have 
thought  it  of  confequence  to  make  them 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  modern 
explanations  of  this  unique  diforder,  as  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  many  of  the  land-dis- 
eafes  of  the  fkin  may  be  looked  on  as 
modifications  of  that  virulent  fporadic  com- 
plaint, owing  to  the  operation  of  the  fame 
renaote  caufes  ailing  on  particular  tempera- 
ments, and  producing  that  variety  of  what 
are  called  fcorbutic  atfeilions,  either  from 
the  tardinels  of  their  approach,  or  from  a 
leffer  number  of  them  ailing  at  the  fame 
time,  independent  of  their  being  dlurnally 
counterailed,  as  I have  faid  before,  by  fome 
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circumftances,  m the  mode  of  living  on 
land,  favourable  to  health.  Thefe  reafons 
muft  render  It  ufeful  to  well  underftand 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  sea-scurvx» 
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SECTION  IV. 


THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF  SCURVY  IS 
A CERTAIN  MORBID  STATE  OR  IM- 

J.  . t 

PAIRED  ACTION  OF  THE  INTESTINAL 
AND  CUTANEOUS  CAPILLARY  VESSELS, 
OCCASIONED  BY  THE  SEDATIVE  EF- 
FECTS OF  A REDUNDANT  QUANTITY 
OF  PHLOGISTON  IN  THE  PRIM^  VI^ 
AND  HABIT,  FROM  THE  NATURE  OF 
THE  DIET  OF  SEA-FARING  PEOPLE. 

SUPPORTED  by  the  prefent  Improved 
ftate  and  promifing  profpeft  of  the  fcience  of 
medicine,  “ by  the  method  of  experiment 
and  indu£lion  alone,”*  I may  venture  to 
confider  it  as  probable,  that  the  humo- 
ral PATHOLOGY  caiiiiot  loiig  ftaiid  it’s 
ground  ; though  while  all  our  theories  re- 
main Involved  in  great  obfcurity,  and  en- 
cqmpafled  with  numerous  and  encreafing 

diffi^ 


^ CRAWFORD  on  animal  heat. 
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difficulties,  from  the  multiplication  of  the 
organic  functions  of  an  animal  machine, 
THAT  ONE  will  no  doubt  continue  for  feme 
time  the  fubje£l  of  dlfpute. 

The  principle  for  our  future  Inveffiga- 
tlon  of  the  difeafes'  of  the  human  body, 
as  laid  down  by  the  experienced  head  and 
obferving  eye  of  cullen,  in  the  preface 
to  his  firft  lines  of  the  pradtice  of  phyfic, 
authorifes  me  to  attempt  the  following 
elucidation  of  feurvy.  If  I fhould  fail  of 
.fatisfylng  the  well  ftored  mind,  fuch  an  in- 
telligent reader  will  be  readily  difpofed  to 
attribute  it  to  the  difficulty  of  dlfcrimina- 
tlng  between  the  various  motions  and  mo- 
ving powers  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  con- 
nected with  the  difeafe  : but  1 am  of  opi- 
nion with  DR.  CULLEN,  that  though  difficult 
it  fhould  be  attempted,  with  the  hope, 
that  from  the  multitude  of  future  obfervers 
on  this  new  principle,  it  will  at  laft  perfeCl 
that  better  train  of  inveitigation,”  in 
which  it  was  that  celebrated  profeffor’s  opi- 
nion phyficians  have  been  of  late  years 
engaged. 
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In  my  early  obfervatioiis  on  fcurvy,  in 
the  fecoiid  fe£tion  of  the  dermato-pa- 
THOLOGiA,  I fcud,  that  we  (hould  call 
“ that  the  proximate  caufe,  which  imme- 
diately  brings  about  the  morbid  condi- 
“ tion  of  the  (kin,  and  that^  I then  fuppofed, 
would  be  found  feated  in  the  velTels  of 
the  parts  affected.” 

That  opinion  is  perfectly  confonant  with 
my  prefent  inveftigation  of  the  fubjeftj 
on  the  principle  of  its  being  caufed  by 
noxious  alimentary  ingefta,  operating  on 
the  abfcrbing  principle  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  truly  accords  with  there  being 

but  ONE  SCURVY. 

Scurvy  is  certainly  a deranged  (fate  of 
the  whole  animal  (yftem,  charadlerized 
more  or  lefs  by  the  leading  features  of  a 
diminution  of  the  vital  and  mufcular  prin- 
ciples, and  the  marks  of  a putrefcent  ftate 
of  the  fluids,  in  the  capillary  veflHs. 

I am  of  opinion,  that  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  hydraulic 
machine,  liable  to  a lofs  of  balance  in  the 

adlioii 
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aftlon  of  its  different  parts,  from  various 
caufes,  but  ftill  fo  poffeffed  with  inherent 
powers  to  carry  forward  the  fluids  to  be 
circulated  through  it,  and  to  be  effufed 
and  fecreted  by  it,  that  when  deranged  by 
any  noxious  matters  ailing  on  its  living 
powers,  the  fluids  mufl:,  of  courfe,  Mag- 
nate, and  muft,  fooiier  or  later,  put  on 
the  appearance  of  what  has  been  called  a 
putrefcent  change. 

The  animal  machine  is  moreover  doubly 
complicated,  in  as  far  as  it  is  every  where 
endowed  with  a6llve  and  moving  powers 
to  fupply  its  deficiencies  and  evacuations,' 
by  an  abforbing  principle,  and  thus  to 
infill,  or  take  in,  nutritious  and  vivifying 
particles,  of  various  kinds,  from  the  air 
and  the  aliment,  by  the  two  principal 
furfaces  of  the  body,  viz.  internally,  by. 
the  flomach  and  inteftinal  tube  ; and  exter- 
nally, by  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous 
organs.  We  furely  cannot  deny  that  prin* 
ciple  to  the  animal,  which  has  been  admit-* 
ted  to  exifl  in  the  vegetable^  kingdom. 


Various 
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Various  caufes  conne6led  with  the  at- 
tuofphere,  appear  capable  of  debilitating 
our  animal  machine  ; but  on  no  occabons 
fo  much,  as  when  it  is  jit'jl  deprived  of  a 
free  ventilation  of  the  atmospherical 
AIR,  from  which  it  is  to  generate  and  abforb 
the  due  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  ; and, 
in  the  fecond  place,  of  a proper  degree  of 
CORPOREAL  EXERCISE,  By  whlch  the 
powers  of  all  its  various  fecernlng  organs 
and  emun£lories  are  promoted.  Such  ex- 
ternal caufes  are  of  themfelves  fulficient, 
in  my  opinion,  to  derange  the  proceffes  of 
ehylification  and  fangulfication ; but  when 
to  thefe  are  added  the  depreffing  power  of 
MENTAL  AFFLICTIONS,  it  caiinot  at  all 
be  wondered  at,  that  so  many  remote 
CAUSES  combined^  fhould  fo  quickly  affedl 
digeftion,  and  polfon  chylopoietic  abforp- 
tion.  Such  a combination  would  furely 
produce  hurtful  effedts  on  the  eftablifhed 
idlofyncracy  between  the  prim.e  vi^  and 
the  TRUE  SKIN,  and  clearly  fupported  van 
swiETEN  in  his  opinion,  that  the  exciting 
eftedls  of  indigeftible  matters  in  the  fto- 
mach,  aggravated  the  lymptoras  of  the 
fcurvy. 

X X 
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Still  it  appears,  if  full  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  the  recent  obfervations  of  dr; 
TROTTER,  that  ALL  THESE  inj^urious  ftates 
and  conditions  of  human  exiftence,  to 
which  too  many  of  our  fellow  creatures 
are  expofed,  are  not  of  themfelves  alone 
SUFFICIENT  to  produce  a true  sea-scurvy, 
tinder  the  difad  vantage  of  an  unwholefome 
animal,  and  a debilitating  farinaceous,  diet, 
unlefs  there  be  wanting,  at  the  fame  time, 
a fufficient  quantity  of  recent  vegeta- 
ble matter* 

Let  THIS  LAST  be  granted,  and  what  arc 
we  then  to  conclude  ? We  can  only  con- 
clude, that  SUCH  A PART  of  a feaman’s 
diet,  corrects,  agreeable  to  dr*  trotter’s 
opinion,  a certain  Jlaie  of  the  fyfiem^ 
brought  on  by  the  morbid  aflion  of  the 
remote  caufes,  and  which  ftate  he  has 
confidered  to  be  an  abfira£iion  of  the 

VITAL,  or  dephlogifticated,  air,  from 
‘‘  the  blood  but  which  may  be  equally 
looked  oil,  as  owing  to  adimlnijhed generation 
of  it,  from  a debility  in  the  ordinary 
motions  and  moving  powers,  regulating 
and  controullng  animal  heat* 


What 
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What  the  particular  tendency  of  fucb  a 
jlate  of  the  fyft em  is,  I fliall  now  at- 
tempt to  elucidate,  agreeable  to  my  own 
reafoning  on  the  pathology  of  the  difeafe, 
as  an  impetiginous  affedlion,  and  (hall 
hope  thereby  to  introduce  my  reader,  to  a 
nearer  approxinaation  to  the  true  nature  of 
a fcprbutic  diforder, 


The  fubjedls  moft  commonly  affiicfed 
with  all  the  variable  degrees  of  fea-fcurvy, 
are  firft  gradually,  though  fometimes 
rapidly,  debilitated  in  their  fyflem,  by 
the  operation  of  fbme  one,  if  not  more 
than  one,  of  the  remote  caufes  of  the 
difeafe  ; and,  under  this  and  other  difad- 
vantages,  are  obliged  to  live  principally  on 
a diet  of  falted  meat,  more  or  lefs  tending 
to  the  putrefcent  ftate,  either  from  age, 
or  from  other  inattentions  to  it.  When- 
ever I have  had  the  opportunity  of  enqui- 
ring of  the  feaman,  to  what  he  and  his 
mefl'mates  have  been  acciiftomed  to  attri- 
bute the  difeale  on  board  of  Ihip,  they 
have  all  agreed  in  confidering  it,  as  the 
efFedts  of  living  on  falted  or  bad  provifions. 

X X 2 Animal 
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Animal  heat  has  been  fald  to  be  pro- 
nioted  by  a putrefcent  ftate  of  the  fluids, 
either  when  local,  or  general.  On  this 
principle  dr.  Crawford  accounts  for  the 
greater  degree  of  heat  in  putrid  fevers, 
and  topical  inflammations  : a dead  animal 
fubflance,  therefore,  in  a ftate  of  putre- 
faftion,  can  be  very  readily  admitted  to  be 
fuper-abundantly  loaded  with  the  phlogis- 
tic principle  ; and  when  fuch  is  received 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  under  a debili- 
tated condition  of  the  lyftem,  it  may 
undergo  a very  imperfeft  folution  by  the 
gaflric  and  other  digeftive  proceflTes,  where- 
by the  nutritious  particles,  to  be  abforbed 
into  the  habit,  may  be  rendered  of  a 
nature  too  phlogifticated,  independent  of 
the  topical  infalubrity  of  the  phlogifton  on 
the  vafcularity  of  the  prim^  viSd. 

Thefe  perhaps  local  atonic  effedls,  joined 
to  the  pra^difpofing  debility  of  the  fyffem 
from  the  remote  caufes,  may  naturally 
occafion  a want  of  that  fufficient  energy 
In  the  veffels  of  the  inteflinal  canal,  and 
chylopoietic  vifcera  in  general,  to  dephlo- 
giflicate  all  the  inflammable  air  of  fuch  a 

noxious 
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noxious  aliment,  and  in  this  way  may  fail 

to  produce  the  neceffary  quantity  of  ab- 

folute  heat,  to  ftimulate  the  fyftem  of  the 

capillary  veffels,  as  well  as  the  circulation 

through  the  whole  of  the  animal  machine* 

\ 

The  fedative  efFefls  of  this  principle  of 
inflammability,  whether  circulating  in  the 
fluids,  or  lodged  in  the  primal  viae,  further 
aids  the  operation  of  the  other  remote 
caufes,  by  weakening  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  arterlous  fyftem,  either  by  a 
dire£l  operation  on  them,  or  by  impairing, 
or  totally  deftroying,  the  eftabllfhed  fym- 
pathy  of  a£lion  between  the  veflfels  of  the 
inteftihal  canal,  and  thofe  on  the  outward 
furface  of  the  body;  and  a check  is  there- 
by  given  to  the  exhalation  of  the  phlo- 
gillon  by  the  extreme  arterious  veffels  of 
the  circulating  fyftem. 

This  capillary  debility  is  probajbly  at- 
tended with  a diminution  of  the  neceffary 
feparation  of  abfolute  heat  from  the  at- 
mofpheric  air.  The  occurrence  of  this 
diminution  in  the  exhalation  and  effulion 
from  the  arterious  fyftem,  muft  of  courfe 

be 
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be  attended  with  a dlmlniflied  abforptlon 
of  abfolute  heat,  by  the  veffels  of  the 
lymphatic  fyftem,  as  well  as  in  fome  places 
by  abforbing  veins,  if  the  opinion  1 have 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  of  an  univerfal 
principle  in  the  animal  conftitution  to  ge- 
nerate heat,  be  well  founded.  This  heat 
on  the  furfece  of  the  PRiMiE  vi^,  as  well 
as  on  thofe  of  the  lungs  and  Ikin,  proves 
a ftimulus  to  the  adlion  of  all  the  abforb- 
ing veffels,  whereby  the  animal  machine 
is  duly  fupplled  with  its  pabulum 
its  univerfal  vivifying  power. 

Moft  of  the  preceding  fafts  and  obfer- 
vations  from  writers  on  the  feurvy,  accord 
in  the  fupport  of  this  pathology,  which 
feems  to  me  well  fulted  to  explain  the 
various  phaenomena  of  the  difeafe,  and  in 
a very  evident  manner  accounts  for  thofe 
particular  fymptoms,  mentioned  by  dr. 
TROTTER,  at  its  approach  and  commence- 
ment, viz.  the  univerfal  pains  of  the 
body,  efpecially  of  the  Ihin  bones ; and 
the  roughnefs,  and  drynefs  of  the  Ikin, 
with  its  fenfe  of  feeling  the  external 
air  colder  than  ufual.” 


Let 
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Let  us  now  fee  If  the  therapeutic  treat- 
tnent,  from  which  dr.  trotter  has 
drawn  his  proximate  caufe,  is  confonant 
with  the  above  pathology  : that  is  to  fay  ; 
does  the  modus  operandi  of  the  citric  acid 
accord  with  fuch  an  explanation  ? In  my 
opinion,  it  does  particularly  well. 

The  ordinary  difference  of  colour  bet- 
ween VENOUS  and  arterial  blood  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  dr.  Crawford’s 
experiments  to  depend  upon  phlogiston, 
and  ABSOLUTE  HEAT.  It  is  further  made 
to  appear  by  dr.  trotter,  fupported  by 
the  experiments  of  dr.  goodwin,  that 
the  DARKER  COLOUR  of  fcorbutic  blood  is 
occafioned  by  a redundant  quantity  of  the 
INFLAMMABLE  PRINCIPLE  ill  It,  aild  tliat 
VITAL,  or  dephloglfllcated,  air,  is  ca- 
pable of  again  reftoring  it  to  Its  florid 
STATE.  It  has  alfo  been  further  proved, 
on  the  indudlon  of  pneumatic  che- 
miftry,”  that  the  citric'  acid  contains 
this  air  in  large  quantity ; that  it  is  eafily  dc- 
compofed  from  its  radical  ; and  that  it, 
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in  fome  way  or  other,,  fpeedily  a6ls  upon, 
or  is  taken  up  into,  the  habit,  fo  as  to 
have  a very  rapid  efFedt  in  healing  the  ^ 
SCORBUTIC  ULCER,  covered  wlth  its  effufed 
CLOAT  OF  BLOODi  - 

On  thefe  data,  I fhall  prefume  to  fay^ 
that  the  remarkable  falutary  effedts  of 
the  juice  of  the  lemon^  in  the  cure  of 
fcurvy^  is  owing  to  its  defraying  the  xc* 
dundTiut  piilogif  on  injuring  the  fun£lions  of 
the  ehylopoletic  vifcera,  and  to  its  property 
In  reforing  a proper  quantity  of  ahfolute 
heat  to  the  fyftem,  as  the  vivifying  princi- 
ple exciting  the  motions  and  moving  pow- 
ers of  the  MUSCULAR  FIBRE. 

The  proximate  caufe  therefore,  as  con- 
nected with  the  ONLY  occafional  caufe  af- 
figned  by  dr. -trotter,  to  wit,  a defi- 
ciency OF  RECENT  VEGETABLE  MATTER, 
juftly  appears  to  me  to  be  no  more  than  the 
THERAPEUTIC  PRINCIPLE,  by  which  the 
true  immediate  caufe  of  all  the  ph^cnomena 
of  fcurvy  is  removed  ; to  wit,  a praiiter- 
natu rally  phlogifticated  ftate  of  the  blood, 
caufed  by  the  fedative  effeCts  of  a fea-faring 

life, 
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life,  and  a putrefcent  diet,  on  the  capillary 
veffels  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  affeding 
thereby,  from  eftablifhed  balance,  all  the 
capillary  veffels  on  the  external  furface  of 
the  body, 

This  reafoning  is  quite  confonant  with 

Its  having  been  confidered  by  dr.  cullen, 

/ 

and  other  writers,  as  a proper  impetiginous 
affedion  : for  the  phaenomena,  eftablifh- 
ing  a clear  deviation  from  the  true  ftandard 
of  a healthy  circulation,  are  all  noticed  as 
occurring  on  the  outward  furface  of  the 
body,  either  as  efflorefcencles  or  haemor- 
rhages. Why  fuch  do  not  as  readily  occur 
on,  and  from,  the  lungs,  may,  on  the 
above  principles,  be  eafily  accounted  for. 

I may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude,  that 
a diminution  of  the  vital  power,  by  the 
various  remote  caufes,  becomes  the  origi- 
nal praedlfpofing  general  caufe  of  feurvy, 
and  that  a certain  morbid  date,  or  impaired 
adion  of  the  lyftem  of  Internal  and  exter- 
nal capillary  veffels,  caufed  by  the  fedative 
effeds  of  the  redundant  phlogifton  In  the 
primae  vise  and  habit,  is  the  PROXI- 
MATE CAUSE. 

Vy 
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SECTION  V. 


JllE  PROPHYLACTIC,  AND  CURATIVE^ 
TREATMENT  OF  SCURVY  ARE  TO  BE 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PRE- 
VENTING, AND  REMOVING,  THE  PRAl- 
TERNATURAL  ACCUMULATION  OF 
PHLOGISTON  IN  THE  PRIMAl  VlJE  AND 

FIABIT, 

> ■ 

BEFORE  I enter  upqii  fome  confidera- 
tloas  on  the  concluding  objects  of  the 
prefent  enquiry,  viz.  the  prophyla6lic 
and  curative  indications  of  the  dileafe,  I 
fhall  premife  the  following  phyfiological 
opinions,  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
treatment  in  view  is  built. 

Exhalation,  effusion,  and  absorp- 
tion, are  to  be  looked  on  as  procefles  in 
the  animal  machine,  fo  dependent  on  the 
tone  and  mufcular  energy  inherently  at- 
tached to  the  fyftem  of  capillary  veffels, 
that  tlieir  falutary  completion,  and  gooj 

effccls, 
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efFefls,  muft  depend  upon  the  due  circu- 
lation of  the  animal  fluids  through  the 
fald  veflels,  and  which,  therefore  become 
liable  to  be  deranged  by  any  caufe  dlml- 
niflilng  their  natural  powers,  or  occafiou- 
ing  an  inordinate  ftate  of  a£lIon  In  them* 
Such  a deviation  from  their  ordinary 
healthful  operation,  may  be  the  effeft  of 
a redundant  quantity  of  phlogifton  in  the 
primae  via?,  by  the  exciting  caufe  of  fcurvy. 

' * 

The  human  Ikin,  as  an  emun£lory  of 
the  body  for  the  dlfcharge  of  the  fuper- 
abundant  phlogifton,  muft  iieceflarlly  be' 
affedled  in  fcurvy,  by  fuch  an  inteftinal 
condition,  as  the  fea-farlng  diet  occafions, 
efpecially  when  it  is  refiefted  on,  that  its 
inherent  fympathy  with  the  jirji  pajfages 
may  be  particularly  called  up,  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  noxious  Ingefta  there 
received^  if  fuch  ingefta  have  a fedatlve 
effect  on  the  vafcularlty  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines* 

Thefe  vafcular  organic  proceffes  have 
indubitably  a connexion  with  the  dodlrlne 
of  an  ARTERIO-MUSCULAR  PATHOLOGY,  • 

Yy  2 criginallv 
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originally  fpoken  of,*  from  the  flrlklng 
evidence  of  all  the  capillary  veflels  being 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  the  living  or  moving  principle  ; and 
without  carrying  with  them  too  much  the 
appearance  of  depending  on  a vis  conferva- 
irix  naturae,  are  confonant  with  the  ori- 
ginal opinion  I fat  out  with,  that  the 
fcurvy  probably  arofe  from  a morbid  aftlon 
and  condition  of  the  motions  and  moving 
powers  of  the  parts  concerned. 


Are  there  any  ph^enomena  of  difeafc 
common  to  human  nature,  that  will  juftify 
the  opinion,  that  a muscular  patholo- 
gy can  be  rationally  eftabllfhed  as  a more 
probable  and  leading  principle,  than  that 
of  any  of  the  former  fyftems  of  medicine, 
as  founded  either  on  the  fuppofed  chemical 
changes  of  the  circulating  fluids,  or  the 
influence  of  the  fenforlum  and  nervous 
fyftem  ? The  few  following  circumftances 
^ appear  to  me  to  afford  juft  argument  for 
the  preference  and  fupport  of  such  a pa- 
thology, as  governing  vafcular  and  fym- 
pathetlc  affedlons. 


* At  page  I of  the  introdu6lion. 
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Let  It  be  remembered,  that  the  dlfeafes 
to  which  the  natural  conftitution  of  man 
IS  inherently  entitled,  and  with  which, 
at  fome  time  or  other,  It  has  to  contend, 
and  fddom  efcapes,  from  fome  eftablilhed 
law  In  the  animal  oeconomy,  are  of  the 
exanthematous,  or  eruptive,  kind.  More- 
over, they  are  dlfeafes,  to  which  mankind 
are  not,  generally  fpeaking,  a fecond  time 
fubjeft ; are  alfo  particularly  connefted 
with^  and  influenced  by,  the  atmofpheric 
air;  and  therefore  particularly  affeft  the 
lyftem  of  capillary  veffels.  Such  are  the 

SMALL  POX  ; — CHICKEN  POX  ; — MEASLES; 
—MILIARY,  and  SCARLET  FEVERS,  &C'. 

of  DR.  Cullen’s  order,  exanthemata, 
which  he  has  thus  chara£lerized  : 

Morbi  contaglofi,  femel  tantum  In  de- 
curfu  vitae  aliquem  afficientes ; cum 
‘‘  febre  Incipientes  ; definito  tempore 
apparent  phlogofes,  fa:pe  plures, 
exiguae  per  cutem  fparfe.” 

ord:  III.  OF  cl:  pyrexi^e. 

Even  the  pertussis,  which  afflids 
mankind  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  life, 

may 
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may  be  confidered  as  a difeafe  of  the  tiul- 
monic  capillary  veflels,  and  even  of  an 
external  furface  of  the  body,  from  their 
being  fimilarly  connefted  with  the  atmos- 
pherical air. 

No  part  of  the  human  body,  but  the  ex- 
ternal lurface,  is  inftindively  fecured  againft 
the  return  of  any  fpecific  genus  of  dis- 
eafe,  after  the  conftitution  has  once  con-  ' 
tended  with  it.  All  internal  affeftions  of  « 

I 

the  vlfceral  organs,  and  even  of  the  brain  j 

itfelf,  from  bein^  unconnected  with  the  j 

J 

atmofphere,  may  be  occalionally  repeated 
by  the  irregularities  of  our  mode  of  living  ; 
and  are  idiopathic  local  difeafes,  with 
which  the  whole  capillary  fyftem  may, 

by  forne  degree  of  pyrexia,  fympathife.  j 

. j 

Thefe  fingularly  eftablifhed  pathological  ; 

phsenomena,  connefted  with  the  circulation  ! 

of  all  the  external  capillary  veflels,  as  well  j 

as  with  their  fympathy  with  internal  dls-  ^ 

eafes,  give  a decided  superiority  of  con- 
SEQUENCE  to  thofe  important  minute  parts  i 

of  our  animal  machine,  over  the  hitherto 
leading  doflrines  of  the  influence  of  the 

SENSO-  J 
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SENSORIUM  and  nervous  system,  In  the 
produfHon  of  mofi:  pyrexial  difeafes;  and 
which  fuperiorlty  is  ftrengthened  and  con-?* 
firmed  by  its  being  an  indubitable  fa6t, 
that  THE  LATTER  are  not  expofed  by  na- 
ture to  any  fpecific  difeafes,  but  what 
may  repeatedly  afflicEl  us  through  life,  from 
perhaps  our  own  indiferetions,  when  we 
except  the  chorea,  as  truly  involuntary, 
at  an  early  part  of  life,  and  the  pertussis, 
in  DR.  Cullen’s  clafs  neuroses,  if  the 
laft  difeafe  can  be  confidered  as  properly 
a nervous  and  chronic  affection.  Thefe 
leading,  and  charadferlftically  diftinfl:,  fea- 
tures of  the  vafcular  and  nervous  difeafes, 
muft  be  brought  about  by  fome  fixed  prin- 
ciple in  the  government  of  the  autocrateia^ 
and  by  the  will  of  a supreme  being. 

An  arterio^mufcular  irritability^  as  the 
ftrlking  feature  of  health  and  difeafe  in  the  , 
animal  body,  will  account  for  an  opinion, 
of  late  advanced  In  phyfiology,  and  which 
there  have  not  been  wanting.  Inftances  to 
fupport ; viz:  that  the  human  conftltution 
cannot  conduct  or  manage  two  fpecific  dis- 
eafes  at  one  and  the  fame  time.  Thus  the 

eruptions 
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eruptions  of  the  fmall  pox  and  meafles 
cannot  happen  together,  though  the  habit 
may  have  received  the  contagion  of  each, 
nearly  at  the  fame  time  ; but  the  one  moft 
forward  In  the  fyftem  will  proceed  to  its 
completion,  and  for  a while  delay  the  ap- 
pearance of  . the  other.  In  like  manner 
have  the  meafles  and  the  fcarlatina  been 

known  to  interfere  with  one  another, 

> « 

Thefe  occurrences  ferve  to  point  out  to 
us  the  w^eight  and  importance  of  the  ca- 
pillary circulation,  in  the  progrefs  of  our 
difeafes,  as  well  as  in  the  government  of 
our  health  ; and  will,  I think,  infenfibly 
lead  us  to  a very  different  view  of  the 
, whole  animal  oeconomy,  than  is  enter- 
tained and  inculcated  by  the  phyfiologifts 
and  pathologies  of  the  prefent  day. 

I fhall  now  proceed  to  my  obfervations, 
on  the  means  of  counteracting  the 
efteds  of  a fea-faring  diet. 


Dr.  trotter  feems  at  the  lajl  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  injurious  quality  of  the 

fea 
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Fea  diet  renders  it  an  object  td  increafe 
the  vegetable  part  of  it;  and  td  afford  It, 
as  hnich  as  circutnftances  will  permitj 
111  the  recent  flate. 


The  means  at  preferit  of  preventing  the 
fcurvy  on  board  the  British  naVy  refl 
on  the  proper  fupply^of  four  krout,  elixir 
of  vitriol,  infulion  of  malt,  and  effence 
of  wort.  On  each  of  thefe  dr.  trotter 
has  made  a few  obfervatioils. 

Sour  krout  is  yelloiv  cabbage  cut  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  preferved  with, 
fait;  well  prelfed  together,  in  cafks. 
When  ufed  it  is  commonly  waftied,  yet 
it  has  been  fometimes  ufed  unwaflied ; 
but  without  being  waflied,  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable in  flavour,  and  extremely  putrid. 
DR.  TROTTER  Is  of  Opinion,  that  its 
virtues,  as  an  aiitifcorbutic,  both  from 
‘‘  reafoning  and  experience,  are  very  tri- 
fling,  and  not  worth  the  expence 
‘‘  which  it  has  cofl:  government.”  How 
jihould  it  be  otherwife,  if  it  is  ufed  pu- 
trid ? 

Z z 
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The  elixir  of  vitriol  Is  alfo  not  well 
fpokeii  of.  Dr.  trotter  affigns  the 
following  reafon  for  its  inutility.  ‘‘  The 
fulphur,”  fays  he,  which  is  the  bafe 
of  this  acid,  has  fo  ftrong  an  attrac- 
‘‘  tion  for  the  oxygene,  that  it  is  inca- 
pable  of  being  acted  upon,  by  the 
powers  of  digeftion  and  aflimilation, 
or  converted  into  animal  fluids ; hence 
‘‘  it  pafles,  unchanged,  through  the  body, 
without  exerting  any  efFedts  on  the 
blood.” 

I 

I believe  the  principle  of  this  expla- 
nation is  good ; and  this  prophyladtic, 
therefore,  fails  of  anfwering  at  fea,  be- 
caufe  the  primary  caufe  of  fea-fcurvy  is 
feared  principally  in  the  inteftinal  canal, 
where  the  noxious  flate  is  firfl:  and 
chiefly  to  be  corredted.  When  fcorbutic 
appearances  depend,  principally,  on  a ge- 
neral debility,  impairing  the  healthful 
• adlion  of  the  capillary  veflels,  I have 
always  found  vitriolic  remedies  of  ufe, 
even  abforbed  from  the  primic  viae,  be- 
caufe  they  remain  unchanged,  \d^n  thus 
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carried  to  the  cutaneous  lurface,  and' then 
by  tonic  powers. 

The  hifuf.on  of  malt^  and  the  ejfence  of 
were  introduced,  as  antl-fcorbutics 
on  board  his  majefty’s  fhips,  on  the 
principle  of  their  fupplylng  fixed  air  to 
the  blood,  from  its  having  been  fuppofed, 
that  the  abfence  of  it  caufed  the  putre- 
faflion  of  animal  fluids.  Their  utility  is 
very  ftrongly  queftioned  by  dr,  trotter, 
though  they  have  been,  from  fome  trials, 
favourably  recommended,  and,  therefore, 
at  the  prefent  day  they  form  a part  of 
naval  viftualling. 

In  my  opinion,  if  they  have  been  found 
of  fervice,  their  antifcorbutic  effects  muft 
have  been  brought  about  by  fome  fpe- 
cific  operation  on  the  putrefiflive  fermen- 
tation of  the  marine  alimentary  ingefta, 
and  not  by  adding,  but  by,  in  fome 
manner,  preventing  the  addition  of fxed 
air  to  the  circulating  blood,  and  that 
probably  from  the  aftion  of  the  VITAL 
AIR,  in  their  compofition,  on  the  re- 
dundant PHLOGISTON  of  the  PRIM^  VI.E. 

^ z 2 I am. 
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I am,  therefore,  mucli  inclined  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  their  fancied  good  elFedls  may 
have  been  occafioiied  by  ITS  ftimulant 
qualities  on  the  intefllnal  capillary  ves- 
lels,  either  in  its  own  pure  form,  or  in 
the  form  of  fixed  air ; for  a particular 
modification  of  the  fermenting  chemical 
procefs,  from  a mixture  of  thefe  various 
principles  within  the  human  body,  mofl 
likely  takes  place,  and  differs  probably 
from  any  'iniitation  of  the  digeflive  and 
affimilating  proceffes,  which  human  in- 
genuity may  have  contrived,  in  inanimate 
yeflels  without  the  body,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  atmofpherical  air. 

But  from  among  all  the  preventatives 
of  feurvy,  no  one,  in  my  opinion,  can 
fland  in  competition  with  the  prophy- 
Icidlic  utility  of  puke  water..  Its  great 
proportion  of  deplflogiflicated,  or  vital, 
air,  ferves  to  puard  againfl  a redundant 
quantity  of  alimentary  phlogificn^  while, 
as  a folvent.  It  is  well  luited  to  carry 
off,  by  the  emunclories  of  the  body,  the 
marine  fait  of  tiie  fea- faring  provinons. 
On  the  contrary,  uhen  it  pos- 
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feffes  all  the  baneful  qualities  of  putrid 
animal  matter:  on  which  account  dr. 
TROTTER  has  obfcrvcd,  that  putrid 
water  has  been  always  reckoned  among 
the  caufes  of  that  difeafe,”  the  prox- 
imate caufe  of  which  he  has  confidered, 
as  folely  occafioned  by  a deficiency  of 
RECENT  VEGETABLES. 

The  marine  improvements,  for  the 
prefervation  and  acquifition  of  pure  wa- 
ter at  fea,  are  very  confiderable  in- 
deed ; and  there  is  no  one  difcovery  of 
greater  weight  and  importance,  than  that 
of  putrid  water  being  again  rendered 
fweet,  by  agitation,  and  expofure  to  the 
atmofpheric  air.  Surely  this  fact  will 
fupport,  by  analogy,  the  opinion,  that  the 
fluids  of  the  living  human  body  may 
equally  tend  to  the  putrefcent  ftate,  from 
the  want  of  due  atmofpheric  ventilation, 
and  corporeal  exercife  ; but  they  are  foon 
clearly  rendered  fo,  by  the  compulfivc 
ufe  of  an  improper  animal  diet,  under 
the  evident  difadvantages  of  fuch  a tem- 
porary exiftence,  by  its  rapidly  increafing 
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the  phlogljltc  Jlate  of  the  fjftem,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  vital  powers. 

Dr,  trotter  has  followed  his  obferva* 
^tions  on  the  prophylaftic  part  of  a fea  reg/- 
men^  with  fome  remarks  on  the  provifions 
JO  general,  and  has  propofed  fome  altera- 
tions. No  one  can,  for  a certainty,  read 
this  part  of  dr.  trotter’s  work,  without 
being  ftrongly  convinced,  notwithifanding 
he  has  well  fupported  his  own  particular 
opinion,  refpecting  the  effeds  of  a deficiency 
cf  recent  vegetable  matter^  but  that  it  had 
appeared  evident  to  him,  that  a diet  of 
faked  provifions,  and  therefore,  in  a 
greater  or  lefl'er  degree,  tending  to  the 
putrefeent  ftate,  was  the  principal  exciting 
caufe  of  feurvy.  He  therefore  is  an  advo- 
cate for  a greater  quantity  of  vegetables  in 
the  foups,  even  made  of  fredi  beef,  as  the 
heft  means  to  recruit  a fickly  crew  : and 
fays,  That  it  is  to  be  much  wifned, 
^that  the  pradice  was  general,  to  dim!- 
‘‘  nlfli  the  allowance  of  iaited  meat,  and 

increafe  the  other  articles  of  diet.’* 
He  highly  recommends  the  Introdudion 
of  cocoa  and  fa  gar  for  break  fail:,  in  'tlie 
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room  of  oatmeal^  butter^  and  cheefe^  three 
articles,  which,  he  fays,  are  very  liable  to 
fpoii  In  hot  countries. 

A (Ironger  beer  than  Is  commonly  ufed, 
has  alfo  been  recommended,  from  political 
as  well  as  falutary  motives,  as  preferable  to 
porter^  of  which  laft  dr.  blank  has  given 
full  evidence,  that  It  pofleffes  antifcorbutic 
qualities.  Diluted  fpiritSj  as  grog,  are 
faid  to  be  an  unfalutary  marine  fubftitute 
for  wine  or  becr^  as  having  a tendency  to 
exhauft  and  debilitate  the  conftitution.  As 
corredlors  of  the  falted  provifions,  and  the 
beft  condiment  for  animal  food,  trotter 
recommends  the  common  pickles  of  red 
cabbages^  cucumbers^  kidney  beans ^ onions^  &c. 
as  far  preferable  to  the  {linking  preparation 
of  yellow  cabbage^  at  prefent  in  ufe.  It  Is 
further  obferved,  that  sailors  recovering 
from  fevers,  or  other  difeafes,  ought  not 
to  live  on  the  common  fare  of  a'  {hip,  till 
tolerably  recruited  by  the  ordinary  means, 
falted  to  the  convalefcent  flate, 

— ■MWi. 

The  next  obfervations  particularly  res- 
pe<5l  the  cure  of  the  difeafe. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  trotter’s  experience,  as  well  as 
the  opinions  of  authors  on  the  fubjedl, 
have  taught  him  to  believe,  ‘‘  that  frelh 
efculent  vegetables,  of  all  kinds,  will 
cure  fea-fcurvy  and  moft  effeftually 
the  citric  clafs  of  fruit,  as  abounding  with 
an  acid.  It  Is  interefllng  to  obferve^ 
that  the  unripe  goofeberry,  from  hav- 
ing  the  citric  and  oxalic  acids  combined 
In  its  juice,  has  been  found  equally  as 
effeilnal  as  the  lemon.”  And  It  has 
been  further  obferved,  that  apples,  juft 
before  they  are  ripe,  have  been  fuffi- 
clently  proved  to  be  very  valuable 
antlfcorbutics.” 

tf  * 

A fpare  allowance  of  fliip  provlfions^ 
joined  to  cold  and  moifture,  were  the 
remote  and  exciting  caufes  of  the  fcurvy 
among  the  Irijh  convidis^  as  related  by 
DR.  TROTTFR,  and  hls  treatment  of  them, 
by  the  free  ufe  of  lemons  and  oranges, 
in  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  each 
cafe,  had  the  happleft  eff^s  In  reftoring 
them,  in  a (hort  time,  ^to  a free  ufe  of 
their  limbs  ; and  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  .health  and  fpiiits.— 


Thefc 
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Thefe  clrcumftances  ftrongly  prove  to 
me,  that  the  citric  acid  cures,  by  firft 
deftroylng,  chemically,  the  principle  of 
inflammability  in  the  fcorbutic  habit,  and 
in  then  reftorlng  the  due  quantity  of 
animal  heat,  fpr  the  promotion  of  the 
circulation,  and  all  the  moving  powers 
of  the  fyftem. 


V f 

It  has  been  fuppofed;  that  the  rigidity 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs,  In  extreme 
cafes  of  fcurvy,  was  occafioned  by  coa- 
gulated blood,  effufed  into  their  interftl- 
ces,  and  into  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
cellufofa. 

\ 

V 

Dr.  trotter  accounts  for  thefe  fymp- 

t ^ 

toms  thus : Thefe  conditions  of  the 

mufcular  fibre  are,  certainly,  much  better 
explained  from  the  dlminillaed  nervous 
energy:  It  is  this  torpor  of  the  vis  vltce^ 
which  produces  the  hehsiudo  animi^  and 
renders  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body, 

“ fo  little  difpofed  to  be  affedted  by  the 

\ 

‘‘  ufual  flimuli ; and  is  a ftate  of  the 

-n  A 
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nervous  influence,  more  peculiar  to 

fcurvy,  than  to  any  other  dlfeale.” 

1 lhall  here  throw  It  out  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  above  phaenomena  prove, 
that  the  tone  and  energy  of  mufcular  fibre 
depend  on  animal  heat,  or  a due  pro- 
portion of  the  vital  air  in  the  fyftem,  by 
which  it  is  generated.  This  is  rendered 
the  more  probable,  as,  from  recent  dif- 
coverles,  by  fome  new  experiments  on 
frogs,  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  that 
the  ?iervous  influence  may  depend  on  an 
dearie  picnic  I pie  ; and  furely  this  laji  mu  ft 
have  a natural  connexion  with  vital  air^ 
and  the  abfolute  fire  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  with  the  univerfal  corporeal  procefs 
generating  animal  heat. 


It  appears  to  have  been  fome  time  a 
defideratum  in-  long  fea  voyages,  to  pre- 
ferve  well  the  citric  acid.  An  extraft  of 
it  has  not  anfwered.  It  has  been  found 
a much  better  way  to  cork  it  up,  frefti 
fqueezed,  and  not  ftralned,  in  bottles ; 
but  DR.  TROTTER  recommeiids  the  fruit 


to 
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to  be  preferved  in  tight  calks,  and  fays, 

that  this  method  will  anfwer  for  the 

♦ 

longefl:  crulfe,  and  is  the  fureft  way 
of  fecurino^  the  virtues  of  the  citric 
acid.”  A method  is  taken  notice  of 
by  DR.  TROTTER,  of  Concentrating  It  by 
congelation,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to 
about  one  eighth  part  of  its  original  bulk. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  tried 
at  fea,  but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a 
preparation  merits  the  patronage  of  the 
national  government. 

Lemon  juice  has  been  applied  fuccefs- 
fully  to  the  fcorbutic  ulcer,  in  the  form 
of  poultice.  Dr.  trotter  feems  to 
fpeak  lightly  of  this  pra£llce,  but'  ftlll 
admits,  that  it  may  have  done  good,  be- 
caufe  he  has  witnefl'ed  fuch  rapid  effedls 
from  it,  in  fuch  affedllons,  when  taken 
internally. 


From  the  defcriptlon,  and  dIre£lIons, 
given  by  dr.  trotter,  in  refpeft  to  the 
return  of  a fliip  to  port,  with  a number 
of  fcorbutics,  It  no  way  aftoniflies  me, 
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that  fuch  numbers,  on  fome  occafions, 
flioLild  perifli  by  this  loathfome  difeafe. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  227  of 
hlslail:  work,  he  will  find,  that  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  the  arrival  of  the  Ber- 
wick in  ENGLAND,  after  the  hurricane 
in  OCTOBER  1780,  will  fufficiently  prove 
to  him,  that  the  ravages  of  the  difeafe, 
on  board  a ililp,  muft  be  very  much  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  confinement  of  the  feamen, 
and  by  the  want  of  a free  atmofpherlc 
ventilation.  As  a proof  of  this,  dr. 
trotter  advlfes,  ‘‘  that  thefe  unfortunate 
men  be  recruited  on  board,  by  refrefli- 
ments  from  fliore,*’  before  they  are 
moved,  that  they  may  be  fent  to  an 

I 

‘‘  hofpital  without  danger  of  expiring^  when 
they  come  to  feel  the  external  air.’’ 
Surely  this  is  good  evidence  of  the  prin- 
ciple, on  which  I have  wlfhed  to  efla- 
blifh  the  pathology,  and  proximate  caufe, 
of  the  difeafe. 


In  relatifip-  the  diftreis  of  the  Berwick, 
’ ^ 

dr*  trotter  has  mentioned  a curious 
circumflance.  During  the  hurricane  the 


crew 
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crew  were  very  healthy  ; she  had  then  only 
two  fick  on  board ; one  of  them  a Tailor^ 
who  had  been  tapped  feme  time  before 
for  the  dropfy  ; and  the  other  the  cap- 
tain’s fervant,  confined  with  the  flux. 
Soon  after  the  hurricane,  from  the  fa- 
tigue, &c.  which  the  men  underwent, 
the  flux  and  feurvy  made  their  appear- 
ance among  the  crew.  The  above  failor 
who  was  emaciated  almoft  to  (kin  and 
bones,  though  fleeping  among  the  reft  of 
the  fick,  yet  efcaped  both  dlleafes,  and 
recovered  perfe£l  health  afterwards  at  the 
hofpital.  This  fadl  proves,  either  that 
the  difeafe  feurvy  is  owing  to  a fpecific 
ftate  and  condition  of  the  fyftem,  con- 
nected with  the  aerial  and  corporeal  ge- 
neratibn  of  abfolute  heat  and  phlogifton, 
or  that  the  human  conftitutlon  cannot 
labour  under  two  different  fpecific  diforders, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time. 


Dr.  trotter  has  made  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  extracts  from  dr.  bacice- 
RACirr’s  pradical  dljfertation  on  tJ3C  feurvy^ 
for  the  ufe  of  the  furgeons  in  the  Ruffian 
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army-  and  navyJ^  They  only  afford  fur- 
tlier  proof  to  me,  that  the  difeafe  prevails 


predifpofing  and  occafional  caufes  ; and 
that  there  Is  but  one  proximate  cause 
for  it,  in  every  marine  and  iii-Iand  fitu- 
ation  in  the  world,  prliicipaliy  excited  by 
the  bad  condition  of  fome  one  part  of 
the  provlfions. 


'The  efFe£l  of  an  earth  bath^  In  the  cure 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  relief  afforded  to 
the  fallors  in  admiral  howe’s  fleet,  by 
the  cuftom  of  burying  their  limbs  in  warm 
fand  on  the  fnore,  have  certainly  a con- 
neclion  with  the  pathology  and  proximate 
caufe,  which  1 have  been  endeavouring 


ihips  in  the  slave  trade,  and  the  means 


ten  lion  to  j/V,  exercije^  and  diet^  &c.  fur- 


in  all  countries,  from  the  fame  general 


he  has  propofed  for  preventing  it,  by  at- 
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ther  fupports  my  opinion  of  the  noxious 
tendency  of  being  at  any  time  deprived 
of  corporeal  exertions^  and  free  refpiratory 
^ccnUlation^  in  the  open  atmofphere ; and 
that  recent  vegetables  do  good  only  on  a 
ihcrapeuilc  pr'mctple^  by  counteracting  the 
baneful  effeCts  of  inadlhnty  and  confine- 
ment^ particularly  when  fo  many  of  our 
fellow  creatures  are  clofely  immured  to- 
gether, for  any  length  of  time,  in  the 
fame  place. 

\ 

He  has  had  reafon  to  remark,  that  the 
Imaller  the  fave  Jhip  on  the  guinea 
COAST  is,  the  better  for  the  owner,  be- 
caufe  it  fets  fail  the  fooner ; and  thofe 
unfortunate  human  objeCts  of  private 
traffic  are  tliereby  lefs  endangered  in 
“ their  health,  from  confinement  in  the 

ffiip,  or  lying  along  the  coaft.’*  No 
wonder  that  fuch  a human  revolution  in 
the  extreme,  namely,  from  free  liberty  in 
the  open  air,  to  flavery  and  imprifoii- 
ment  on  board  of  Ihip,  fhould  be  attended 
with  the  depreffihg  influence  of  mental 
affliftion,  and  be  rapidly  followed  by  cor- 
poreal difeafe. 


Let 
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Let  all  the  circumftances,  preceding 
and  accompanying  the  Have  and  feaman’s 
miferable  and  unhealthy  lot,  be  well 
weighed,  as  conneiled  with  the  various 
fundtions  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  I 
am  certain,  that  the  reflecting  and  feel- 
ing mind  will  be  too  bitterly,  and  too 
clearly,  convinced,  that  the  ordinary, 
occaflonal,  and  exciting  caufes  of  fea-fcurvy 
are  fufficiently  well  known,  yet  not 
enough  guarded  againft  ; that  their  modus 
(ft>cra7idi  Is  ealily  explained  ; and  that  the 
deficiency  of  recent  vegetable  matter  is  no 
more  than  the  wanting  a fufficient  fup- 
ply  of  the  be  ft  means  for  its  prevention 
and  cure,  which  have  only  a temporary, 
or  palliative,  efte£t,  if  the  remote  caufes 
to  any  degree  continue  to  a£t. 


As  DR,  TROTTER  ftill  Continues  to  be 
SURGEON  on  board  his  majefly’s  fliip, 
THE  DUKE,  I think  we  have  reafon  to 
expeft  fome  further  Interefting  obferva- 
tions  on  this  fubje£t ; from  the  advan- 
tages of  his  fyftematic  education.  I hope 
he  \vill  be  inclined  to  think  it  worth  his 

while 
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while,  to  make  trial  of  the  prophylaftic 
and  curative  effefts  of  the  oak  bark, 
which  will  be  recommended  as  a marine 
aniifcorbutic  In  the  next  fe£tion.  No  man, 
can  be  better  prepared  for  judging  of  its 
effefts,  from  his  having  paid  fuch  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  phenomena  of  feaS 
fcurvyy  as  connected  with  pneumatic 

CHEMISTRY. 
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SECTION  VL 


THE  CORTEX  QUERCUS,  OR  OAK  BARK^ 
IS  RECOMMENDED  AS  POSSESSING  PRO- 
PERTIES, WHICH  MAY  RENDER  IT  A 
MORE  USEFUL  M ARINE-ANTISCORBU- 
TIC,  THAN  ANY  AT  PRESENT  MADE 
USE  OF  IN  THE  BRITISH  NAVY, 

FEELING,  myfelf,  very  much,  the 
Importance  of  dlfcoverlng  the  true  nature 
and  origin  of  fea  fcurvy,  in  as  far  as  it 
may  lead  to  a more  perfect  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  Impetiginous  difeafes, 
which  affllft  mankind  fo  univerfally,  I 
have  infenfibly  fallen  Into  the  error  of 
being,  perhaps,  unnecefl'arily  full  on  the 
fubjefl,  as  I have  certainly  gone  a much 
greater  length,  than  at  the  firft  I had  any 
intention,  or  inclination,  to  do.  But  as  It 
has  further  led  me  to  propofe  a new 

naval 
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naval  antlfcorbutic,  I hope  the  candid  reader 
will  have  the  goodtiefs,  without  cenfuring 
me,  to  go  through  the  following  fhort 
feftion,  as  the  fummary,  and  •!  hope  not 
altogether  ufelefs  confequence,  of  the  pre- 
ceding refleftions.  It  appears  to  me  an 
interefting  objedt  for  future  inveftigation 
and  experiment,  and  I ferioufly  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  navy-furgeon. 

I have  been  gradually  led  on  In  my 
enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  part 
of  naval  practice,  and  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  many  fa6ls,  which  have  been 
colleded  by  the  perfevering  Induftry  of 
DR.  TROTTER,  and  Other  writers,  on  the 
fubjeft,  with  the  view  of  offering  “ that 
affiftance  from  medicine,”  to  the  relief 
and  cure  of  fea-feurvy,  which  has 
only  hitherto  been  effeBually  found  from 
recent  vegetable  matter.”  To  this  I 
have  all  along  had  an  eye,  in  my  full 
inveftigation  of  the  diforder. 

% 

It  appears  by  the  pradical  obfervations 

of  OUR  LATEST  WRITER  Oil  the  fubjcft, 
and  of  one  too,  who  feeins  to  have  had 

3 B 2 very 
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very  extenfive  opportunities,  for  fome 
years  paft,  of  making  them^  that  the 
ordinary  means  of  prevention  on  board 
the  BRITISH  NAVY  are  more  or  lefs  ob- 
jeftlonable;  Sour  krout^  the  elixir  of  vi^ 
iriolj  the  infujion  of  malt^  and  the  ejfence 
of  wort,  have  each  their  particular  im^ 
perfe£lions.'  The  water  alfo  Is  too  often 
what  it  ought  not  to  be,  to  wit,  bad ; 
and  the  feaman’s  provifiom  muft  probably 
ever  remain  what  they  are.  Wine,  as  was 
before  obferved,  will  not  prevent  this  fin- 
gular  difeafe,  much  lefs  remove  it ; and 
the  celebrated  peruvian  bark,  given  to 
the  utmoft  extent,  has  never  been  known 
to  check  It  progrefs,  or  cure  it.” 

Under  the  preceding  naval  difficulties, 
and  deficiencies,  in  the  medical  department 
of  fea-pra£lice,  I have  to  hope,  that  any 
propofal,  which  carries  with  it  a reafonable 
appearance  of  promifing  to  difcover  an  ufe*i 
ful  marine  antifcorbutic,  will  at  leaft  be 
thought  praife  worthy,  and  call  upon  the 
attention  of  thofe  praftitioners,  To  imme- 
diately concerned  In  its  fuccefs. 


I therefore 
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1 therefore  propofe  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  of  the  British  dominions,  that 
the  cortex  quercus^  or  oak  bark,  be  allowed 
to  have  a fair  trial,  as  an  antlfcorbutic,  under 
the  Iklllful  and  experienced  direftion  of  its 
naval  praftitloners.  I have  juft  reafon  to 
think,  that  it  will  be  an  advantageous 
fubftitute  for  the  hitherto  tried  articles  of 
the  MATERIA  MEDICA,  whIch  feem  not 
to  have  anfwered,  to  wit,  the  elixir  of 
VITRIOL  and  the  Peruvian  bark. 

I have  been  long  well  acquainted  with  its 
medical  virtues,  in  the  treatment  of  nu- 
merous cutaneous  difeafes,  which  I have 
had  much  reafon  to  confider  as  terrefirial 
modifications  of  the  fea-feurvy,  and  have 
alfo  very  generally  made  ufe  of  it  fuc- 
cefsfully,  as  ,an  aftringent  antifeptic^  In 
low  fevers,  and  thofe  tending,  from  long 
•continuance,  to  a putrefeent  change  : and 
I have  thought  that  its  good  efFefts  were 
to  be  attributed  to  a property  it  poflefled, 
of  counterading  and  deftroying  the  ten- 
dency, and  exiftence,  of  a pra^ternatural 
degree  of  the  phlogifticated  ftate  of  the 
lyftem. 


It 
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It  may  be  thought  neceffary,  that  I flioulcl 
refer  to  fome  authorities,  for  the  opinion 
I entertain  of  its  medical  principles  and 
virtues ; I hope,  that  the  reader  will  reft 
fatisfied,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  v/ith 
three,  fo  as  to  induce  him,  if  in  naval 
praftice,  to  fecond  me  in  my  wifh,  that 
it  meet  with  the  trial,  as  above  recom- 
mended. 


‘ • \ 

The  OAK,  from  its  antiquity,  as  well 
as  its  celebrity  and  public  utility,  in  va- 
rious concerns  of  life,  claims  our  refpeci 
and  attention.  Many  of  its  ancient  vir- 
tues and  qualities  have  been  recorded  by 
lo:  DU  CHOUL,  G,  F.  ill  a tradl  in  my 
poflefiion,  entitled,  De  varla  quercus 
hijloria.  Acce£it  pylatl  month  defcriptioy^ 
From  its  wonderful  amplitude  and  growth, 
this  writer  has  obferved,  that  the  ancients 
drew  a comparifon  between  it,  and  the  vio- 
lent lymptoms  of  an  intermittent,  unde 
febrem  frigidam  cum  tremorequerqueram 
nominabant and  quotes  lucillius, 

“ ^erquera 
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^erquera  confequUur  febris  capitifque 
dolor 

This  ancient  writer  has  not  entirely  over- 
looked Its  medical  properties,  having  faid, 
Quercus  partes  omnes  adftringentis  qua- 
litatls  participes  funt.  ^erneus  carbo  cum 
‘‘  me  He  triius  carbunculum  genus  morbi  fanat. 
Clnerem  quercus  nitrofum  effe  fatis 
conftat.”  Such  obferyations  are  ap- 
plicable to  fcorkuiuSj  as  an  impetiginous  ' 
difeafe. 

It  will,  however,  be  probably  more  fa- 
tisfadory  to  my  reader,  to  know  the  opi- 
nion of  a modern  writer. 

i 


Dr.  CULLEN  has  faid  of  the  oak  bark, 
that  it  is  conndered  as  the  moft  pow- 
erful  of  the  vegetable  aftringents  ; and 
its  univerfal  ufe  and  preference  in  the 
tanning  of  leather  renders  the  opinion 
very  probable.  Accordingly  It  has  been 
much  employed  as  an  aftringent  me- 
dicine,  and  commended  for  every  virtue, 
that  has  been  afcrlbed  to  aftringents, 

either 
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“ either  niternally,  or  externally,  em- 
“ ployed.”* 

I 

Dr.  CULLEN  ufed  the  decocUoii  of  it 
as  an  aftringent  gargle,  and  fpeaks  very 
favourably  of  it.  I can  myfelf  fay,  that  ' 

I have  had  great  experience  of  it,  in  va- 
rious difeales  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  i 

accompanied  fometimes  with  fever,  and  t 

fometimes  not ; and  have  found  it  a very  | 

nfeful  medicine,  on  all  occafions,  when  I j 

could  not  have  ufed  the  Peruvian  bark 
without  injury  to  the  conftitution.  It 
would,  therefore,  well  fupply  the  place  of 
the  marine  gargle  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
which  has  been  called  a mere  placebo^'" 

■j 

Dr.  CULLEN  has  . further  obferved,  i 

that  he  employed  oak  bark  In  powder,  j 

giving  it  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
drachm  every  two  or  three  hours  du- 
ring  the  intermiffions  of  a fever ; and 
both  by  itfelf,  and  joined  with  camo- 
mile  flowers,  has  prevented  the  return 
“ of  the  paroxyfms  of  intermittents,” 

and 
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and  concludes  with  faying,  that  all  its 
virtues,  in  a confiderable  degree,  are 
found  to  belong  to  the  cupular  or  fcaly 
cups,  which  embrace  the  bottom  of 
the  acorns.”*  Perhaps  the  prefervation 
of  leather^  from  the  procefs  of  tanning, 
may  as  much  depend  upon  its  antifeptic^ 
as  its  aftringent,  qualities.  Dr.  cullen 
has  not  in  the  moll:  diftant  way  hinted 
at  its  having  any  antifcptic  properties  : and 
has  alfo  fpoken  of  its  gallce^  as  folely  as- 
tringent. 

This  medicine  may  furely,  as  above 
fpoken  of  by  dr.  gulden,  be  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  propofed  trial,  as  a fubftitute 
for  the  PERUVIAN  bark  at  fea  : but  as  it 
further  appears  to  me  to  poflefs  properties 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  without  the  injurious 
qualities  of  the  other,  I flatter  myfelf^ 
that  it  will  meet  with  its  due  attention. 
This  will  appear  more  evident  by  the  next 
obfervatlon,  on  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
OF  LLANDAFF. 


3 C It 
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It  has  been  proved  by  experiments, 
that  the  fixed  matters  in  wood  are  com- 
billed  with  a large  proportion  of  vola- 
“ tile  principles,  conlifting  chiefly  of  pure, 
or  of  fixed,  air  and  water.”  Such  vo- 
latile parts  In  the  wood  of  the  oak  bear 
a very  fingular  fuperiorlty  of  proportion  over 
its  other  fixed  parts  ; fo  much  fo  as  to 
have  claimed  the  notice  of  dr.  crawford, 
to  prove  a propofition  In  his  pneumatic 
do6lrine.  He  has  the  following  paflage 
in  his  effay  on  animal  heat  and  comhuftion. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  the  experl- 
ments  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 

‘‘  BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF,  that  plt-COal 

“ contains  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
aerial  and  liquid  matters,  which  may 
“ be  feparated  by  dlfbillatlon ; that  dry 
heart  of  oak  and  fallow  (/.  e,  willow) 
lofe  more  than  two  thirds  of  their  weight 
in  the  fame  procefs;  and  that,  from  106 
POUNDS  avoirdupoife  weight  of  dry  peeled 
oakj  only  19  ounces  of  afhes  were  ob* 
tained.  It  Is  probable,  that  a much 
fmaller  quantity  would  be  produced  by 

th^ 
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’ the  combuftioii  of  an  equal  weight  of 

green  oak.”* 

The  great  volatility  of  the  oak  bark 
being  thus  proved  by  the  obfervations  of 
one  of  the  firft  chemical  philofophers  of 
the  prefent  day,  accounts  to  me  for  the 
great  utility  of  it,  as  an  astringent, 
TONIC,  and  antiseptic  ; as  I imagine, 
that  it  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the 
human  body  a greater  proportion  of  the 
pure  aerialy  or  vivifying^  principle^  than  any 
other  known  article  of  the  materia  medica^ 
hitherto  employed  as  an  antlfcorbutic ; 
and,  from  foon  finding  it  poffefl'ed  of 
thefe  properties,  I have  fox  fome  years 
paft  very  generally  ufed  it  myfelf  In  im- 
petiginous, and  (lightly  febrile,  affeftions; 
and  now  venture  warmly  to  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  navy  surgeon, 
as  promifing  to  become  alfo  a very  ufeful 
marine  antiscorbutic.  Its  cheapnefs 
will  certainly  be  an  additional  recommen- 
dation of  it,  where  expence  ought  reafonably 
to  be  avoided, 

3 C z With 
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With  refpe£t  to  the  heft  mode  of  ad- 
minifterlng  it  at  fea,  I can  fay  but  little 
to  a naval  praftitioner,  having  never  been 
myfelf  acquainted  with  the  conveniencles, 
or  inconveniencies,  of  fuch  a fituation.  A 
ftrong  decoftion,  particularly  with  dried 
orange  peel,  Is  not  an  unpleafant formulay 
perhaps  the  dried  lemon  peel  on  board  of 
fliip  would  be  preferred.  I have  generally 
made  ufe  of  the  following  preparation  of 
it  in  private  praftice,  in  various  com- 
pofitlon  with  other  medicines,  according 
to  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  coiiflitutional  temperament  of  the 
patient. 

ccrticis  quercus  pulv:  crafs.  3lfs 

— aurant : lie:  ^ij 

Contunde  fimul  paulo  tempore,  et  adde 
aquas  ebulllentis  Ibiv.  . 

Delii  leni  igne  coque  ad  et  cola.- 

Ccchlearia  quatuor  ampla  dofe,  bis,  ter, 
quaterve,  de  die,  pro  re  nata. 

I have  fometimes  added  a drachm  of 
the  winter  s bark^  with  the  foie  view  of 
rendering  the  decodtion  more  gratefully 

aromatic. 
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aromatic.  For  the  difference  between  the 
cortex  winter  anus  ^ and  canella  alba^  I fhall 
refer  the  reader  to  Cullen’s  materia 
MEDiCA,  and  the  London  med:  obs: 
Though  It  has  been  fpoken  of  as  a pre- 
fervatlve  againft  the  feurvy,  I have  had 
no  reafon  to  think,  that  It  has  added  in 
the  lead;  to  the  antifcorbutic  virtues  of 
the  above  decoction. 

I have  alfo  experienced  a decofllon  of 
it  with  liquorice  rooi^  and  fometimes  with 
orange  peel^  very  ferviceable  in  Infantile  dh- 
cafes  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  their 
flrumous  and  glandular  difeafes^  accompanied 
\vith  the  febrile  irritability  ; joining  with 
the  decodtion  the  occafional  ufe  of  calomel 
aperients,  and  an  attention  to  regimen 
and  diet. 

It  may  be  found  moft  convenient  at  fea 
to  make  trial  of  it  in  powder  : but  as  it 
has  been  rroublefome  and  difficult,  to  re- 
duce it  to  a very  fine  one,  1 have  not 
much  tiled  it  in  that  form  ; efpeclaiiv  as 
I think  Its  properties  are  more  likely  to 
be  found  medicinally  ufeful  in  the  form 

of 
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of  a decoftion.  If  I had  naval  opportu- 
nities,  I fhould  try  it  la  many  different 
ways,  both  as  a prophyla£tic,  and  a the- 
rapeutic, medicine;  but  the  beft  method 
will  moft  likely  occur  to  the  naval 

PRACTITIONER. 

. I have  never  read,  or  heard,  of  an  ex- 
iracl  of  the  oak  bark  having  been  prepared  ; 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  trifling,  and  not 
contain  the  principle  on  which  the  bene^ 
ficial  effefts  of  the  wood  depend. 


* 
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CONCLUDING  SECTION. 


CONTAINING  THE  BREVIARY  OF  THOSE 
OBJECTS,  TO  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  PRO- 
POSES GIVING  HIS  ATTENTION,  WITH  A 
VIEW  TO  ANOTHER  WORK,  RECOMMEN- 
DING THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  FOR- 
MULiE  FOR  A NEW  IMPETIGINOUS  PRAC- 
TICE, UNDER  THE  PARTICULAR  HEAD  OF 

DERMATO-THERAPEIA. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that  I am 
mofl:  readily  Inclined  to  admit,  that  all  I 
have  hitherto  advanced,  ' forms  but  an 
imperfeft  body  of  physic,  when  all  the 
numerous  claffes  of  difeafes  are  compre- 
hended In  the  phyficlan’s  view  of  the 
known  phyfiology  and  pathology  of  the 
ANIMAL  MACHINE,  yet  I CaiHlOt  but 
think,  that  there  is  already  as  much  dis- 
covered and  promulgated,  on  the  fubjedl  of 

animal 
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animal  heat^  with  the  view  of  Invefligatlng 
the  particular  procefs  of  it  In  the  human 
(ECONOMY,  as  will  ftir  up  an  enquiry  into 
the  probable  Influence  It  may  have  upon 
many  various,  if  not  all  the,  difeafed  ftates 
of  the  fyftem  ; but  In  a particular  manner, 
if  my  opinion  of  its  originating  from  a 
fuppofed  chemical  procefs  on  the  outward 
furface  of  the  human  body,  by  infenftblc 
perfplration^  as  well  as  on  the  furface  of 
the  lungs,  as  dr.  crawford  has  fuppofed, 
by  RESPIRATION,  be  Well  founded;  it 
at  leaf:  merits  further  inveftigatlon,  from 
the  cutaneous  organ  being  conftantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  atmolpherical 
air. 

I.  With  the  hope  to  explain  many  other 
phienomena  both  of  health  and  difeafe, 
in  the  animal  oeconomy,  I fhall  probably 
profeente  fuch  Inveftigatlon,  when  I come 
more  particularly  to  confider  the  materije 
MEDENDi  of  all  cutaneous  difeafes.  With 
th  is  view  I fhall  fully  enquire  into  the 
comparative  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  may  further 
account,  w^hy  a vegetable  diet  may  on 

many 
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hiany  bccafiohs  become  falutary,  and  heal 
our  dileafes-  by  its  regulating  and  con- 
trouling  the  chemical  procefs  obtaining 
animal  heat,  in  as  far  as  it  may,  in  fome 
htuations  on  land,  be  Connedted  with  our 
aliment. 

a.  It  will  be  alfo  worth  while  more 
particularly  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
FEVER,  with  the  objed:  of  afcertaining^ 
whether  the  difturbed  and  deranged  procefs 
obtaining  animal  heat  may  not  be  the 
fource  of  fev^ers  of  every  kind,  according 
to  the  adion  of  the  remote  caufe,  and  the 
nature  df  the  conftitutional  temperament, 
and  perhaps  explain  better  than  has  been  hU 
therto  done,  the  phsenomena  of  the  cold, 
hot,  and  fweating  ftages  of  an  intermittent, 

3.  The  better  to  fupport  the  opinion  of 
a cutaneous  generation  of  animal  heat,  I 
think  there  is  an  opening  to  draw  an  ana- 

logy  between  the.- papillae  pyramidales  of 

< 

the  cutis  vera^  and  the  cells  or  cellular 
furface  of  the  pulmonary  organs. 

3 D 
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As  I may  not,  however,  find  leifure  fuf- 
ficient  to  do  juftice  to  the  three  preceding 
objefts,  and  have  not  any  immediate  in- 
tention of  doing  fo,  they  may  in  the  mean 
time  be  thought  matters  worthy  of  en- 
quiry by  others,  more  competent  to  ex- 
periment and  inveftigation  than  myfelf, 
and  I,  therefore,  would  willingly  refign 
them  to  any  one  who  would  undertake 
to  inveftigate  them.  I fhall  probably  find  a 
few  occafional  hours  fufficiently  employed 
with  the  following,  at  prefeiit  with  me, 
more  interefting  objefts. 

4.  In  proceeding  with  my  pathological 
enquiry,  with  the  view  to  the  laying  a firm 
■foundation  for  the  internal  treatment  of 
cutaneous  difeafes,  as  always  having  more 
or  lefs  of  a connexion  with  the  primas 
and  fyftem,  I fhall  think  it  a material  in- 
trodud'ory  confideration,  to  point  out  the 
different  temperaments  and  conftitutions, 
at  the  different  periods  of  life,  as  being  di- 
redly  concerned  with  many  fpecies  of 
them,  and  with  probably  the  procafs  of 
obtaining  and  regulating  the  animal  heat. 
I think  this  objed  will  further  lead  us  to 

an 
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an  enquiry  of  much  confequence,  to  wit, 
the  eftablllhing  juft  diagnoftics  between 
Idiopathic  and  fymptomatic  afFeftlons  of 
the  (kill,  In  as  far  as  it  becomes  often  a 
very  defirable  thing  to  know,  when  topical 
applications  may  be  applied  to  lome  of 

them,  with  fafety,  and  fuccefs. 

) 

5.  The  better  alfo  to  underftand,  how 
cutaneous  difeafes  are  to  be  more  fafely 
and  certainly  cured  by  internal  remedies, 
from  their  being  connefted  either  with  the 
conftitution  at  large,  or  with  only  the 
lympathetic  irritability  and  connection  be- 
tween the  internal  and  external  extreme 
vefl'els  of  the  circulating,  as  well  as  the 
abforbent,  fyftem,  I fhall  carefully  gather 
tqgether  the  fcattered  opinions  of  late  au- 
thors, on  the  fpecific  acllon  of  medicines 
on  the  ftomach  and  inteftinal  canal,  and 
venture  fome  few  obfervations  on  them. 
This  enquiry  feems  to  me  important,  in 
as  far  as  it  will  the  better  enable  us  to 
feleCt  and  adapt  our  medicines  to  the  cure 
of  impetiginous  difeafes,  as  conneCled  either 
with  a general  debility,  or  only  a fymp- 
tomatic fenfibility  of  the  fyftem, 
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6.  As  alfo  further  connedlcd  with  the 
medical,  as  well  as  chirurgical,  treatment 
of  cutaneous  difeafes,  from  my  having 
already  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear, 
that  the  irritability  of  capillary  veffeis  de- 
pends upon  their  great  proportion  of  mus- 
cular energy  and  excitement,  I fhall  put 
together,  in  as  brief  a way  as  I can,  the 
beft:  opinions  hitherto  promulgated  on  the 
dodlrlne  of  mufcular  motion,  or  the  adllon 
of  the  moving  fibre,  which  w^ill  include 
the  late  difeovery,  from  experiments  on 
frogs,  which  feems  to  confirm  an  opinion 
often  entertained,  that  the  principle  of 
mufcular  adlion  depends  upon  the  electric 
fluid. 

7.  After  having  taken  up  thefe  different 
fubjedts  in  phyliology,  as  introduftory  to 
the  objed  of  a dermato-therapeia,  I 
lhall  make  an  attempt  at  an  improved  no- 
iological  arrangeiTient  of  cutaneous  difeafes, 
on  the  principle  of  dividing  them  into 
TWO  CLASSES,  to  wit,  ONE,  to  Contain  all 
thofe  which  have  a conflitutional  connec- 
tion with  the  temperament  of  the  body, 
and  a pyrexial  flate  ; and  A second,  to 

take 
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take  III  all  thofe,  which  have  their  foun^ 
datlon  folely  in  a particular  organlzatloa 
and  aftioii  of  the  Ikin  itlelf,  produced 
either  from  external  caufes  locally  a£llng 
on,  or  irritating,  it,  or  from  the  Ample 
fympathy,  or  balance  of  circulation,  be- 
tween the  inteftinal  and  cutaneous  capillary 
vefleis. 

Each  clafs  will  be  divided  into  its  dif- 
ferent genera,  founded  on  the  fuppofition, 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  cutis  vera, 
as  well  as  Its  various  internal  and  external 
appendages,  are  each  liable  to  their  fpe- 
cific  difeafes,  either  locally  or  conftitution- 
ally  occurring.  Independent  of  any  original 
morbid  ftate  of  the  fluids. 

8.  ]f  the  fubjedl:  can  be  fatlsfaflorily 
arranged,  on  fome  fuch  nofological  prin- 
ciple, 1 lhall  then  endeavour  to  apply  the 
different  points  of  the  preceding  impeti- 
ginous fyflem,  as  will  beft  accord  with, 
and  feem  fupported  by,  the  hiflory  and 
fymptoms  of  each  particular  genus  of  dls- 
eafe ; and  I hope  to  be  afterwards  able 
• confiflently  to  recommend  a fultable  and 

fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful  mode  of  praftice,  founded  on 
the  general  pathology  laid  down  in  the 
prefent  publication,  and  fupported  by  a 
fleady  obfervation,  and  a large  experience. 

This  will  neceffarily  lead  me  to  confult 
fully  the  lateft  fyftematic,  or  nofological, 
writers,  as  well  as  others,  who  may  have 
recently  paid  attention  to  the  fubjeft, 
though  they  all  may  have  adhered  to  the 
BOERHAAVIAN  doftriiie  of  the  humoral 
pathology  ; and  I particularly  expe£l  to 
derive  many  interefting  fa£ts  and  obfer- 
vations,  from  the  learned  work  of  that 
late  and  very  copious  author,  ann:  Ca- 
rolus LORRY,  entitled,  tractatus  de 
MORRIS  cuTANEis,  4to.  and  publlflied  at 
PARIS,  1777.  It  is  proper  here  to  fay, 
that  I have  not  as  yet  received  any'  as- 
fiftance  from  it,  not  having  thought  it 
neceflary  to  confult  it,  during  the  compi- 
lation of  the  prefent  work. 


The  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  fee, 
that  I have  here  engaged  to  undertake 
a very  difficult  and  extenfive  talk,  for 

which 
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which  I may  never  have  fufficlent  op- 
portunity, either  to  profecute,  or  to  effeft, 
with  the  neceffary  degree  of  fatlsfadlion 
to  my  reader,  or  to  myfelf. 

He  will,  therefore,  be  fo  kind  as  to  at- 
tribute it  to  thefe  circumftances  conjointly, 
if  I fliould  not  be  able  to  complete  fuch  an 
undertaking  in  any  reafonable  time  ; or 
in  the  time,  that  it  is  at  prefent  my  wifh 
to  attempt  it. 


FINIS. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Intended  to  be  prepared  for  prefs, 

A SERIOUS  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC^ 
on  the  importance  of  their  knowing  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  difeafes  of  the 
human  Ikin,  and  of  their  diftinguifliing 
them  bv  their  different  kinds,  with  the  view 
to  fecure  them  againft  the  evil  confequences 
of  an  improper  treatment  of  themfelves. 


* 
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pleated  at  the  prefs,  a coincidence  of  cir- 
cumftances  has  given  my  mind  a bias,  to 
offer  a few  more  pradfical  reafons  for  fup- 
porting  the  efficacy  of  the  oak  bark,  with  a 
view  to  general  utility.  I had  been  ori- 
ginally led  to  confider,  how  far  it  would 
.be  ufeful  in  the  fea-fcurvy,  from  my 
experience  of  it,  as  a prophyladlic  to  the 
ieptic  tendency  of  the  fyftem,  in  the  low, 
br  nervous,  fever,  for  obferving  which,  my 
opportunities  have  not  been  fmall : and  it  is, 
I think,  fome  jullification  of  the  propriety 
of  my  introducing  here  a few  other  re- 
marks on  it,  connedted  with  a putrid  dis- 
eafe,  that  the  fcurvy  and  putrid  fevers 
have  been  fuppofed  fo  nearly  related,  in 
their  leading  corporeal  phenomena,  as  to 
have  induced  dr.  Milman,  and  others,  to 
treat  of  them  together,  as  admitting  of 
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nearly  the  fame  pathological  explanation, 
particularly  as  the  difeafe  in  view  is  at- 
tended with  exanthematous  appearances. 

My  very  recent  fuccefsful  adhlbltion  of 
this  vegetable  produ6lion,  in  the  cynanche 
maligna,  or  fcarlatina  anginofa,  lo  con- 
vincingly imports  to  my  mind  the  Ipecific 
virtues  of  it,  as  a m.edicine,  as  well  as 
the  leading  principle  to  be  counterafted  in 
that  difeafe,  that  I hope  my  reader  will 
not  think  his  time  ill  engaged,  with  a few 
obfervations  on  that  fatal  diforder,  and  a 
fhort  hiftory  of  two  fach  cafes  ; and  as  I 
think  the  end  of  this  objedt  will  be  thereby 
heft  attained,  I fhail  make  free  to  premife  a 
few  general  remarks,  from  the  lateft  wri- 
ters oil  the  fubjedl. 

Dr.  CULLEN  has  reported  the  cynanche 
maligna  to  be,  a very  contagious  and  epi- 
demic affedtion  ; and  moft  generally  pre- 
vailing among  infants  and  young  people ; 
and  alfo  indifcriminately  attacking  all  con- 
ftitutions.  He  has  further  fald,  that  it 
commences  with  confiderable  pyrexia,  pre- 
ceded by  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  its  ac- 
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ceflion,  which  continues  until  gangrenous 
appearances  of  fhe  fauces  take  place,  fome- 
tlmes  to  a conuderable  degree,  when  the 
fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever  keep  conftantly 
increafing  ; and  fo  rapIJ  have  all  its  viru- 
lent and  morbid  elfefts  been,  on  fome  oc- 
eafi(Mis,  that  many  have  died  on  the  third 
day,  but  for  the  mofl  part  before  the 
feventh. 

The  fame  Important  writer,  In  his  account 
of  the  fcarlet  fever,  has  doubted,  whether 
that  difeafe  be  different  from  the  cynanche 
maligna,  from  the  latter  having  almoft  al- 
ways the  fcarlet  eruption,  and  the  former 

^ t 

almofl  alwalys  the  ulcerous  fore  throat. 
But  fo  various  are  the  opinions  of  authors 
on  the  fubje£l,  that  rnany  have  been  dis- 
pofed  to  think,  that  the  fcarlet  fever  was 
fpecincally  different  from  the  cynanche 
maligna,  from  its  having  been  not  unfre- 
quently  feen  unaccompanied  with  the  fore 
throat.  Cui.LEN,  however,  has  fald,  that 
he  almoft  always  faw  the  difeafe  attended 
yvdth  the  ulcerous  fore  throat,  and  as  fuch 
it  has  been  named  by  SAyvAGES  the  fcar- 
latina  anginofa ; and  though  fo  often  of 
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the  putrid  and  gangrenous  kind,  and  ex- 
actly limilar  to  the  cynanche  maligna,  yet 
CULLEN  has  left  it  as  his  opinion,  that  not 
only  the  fcarlatina  of  sydenham,  but  the 
fcarlatina  anginofa  of  sauvages,  are  dif- 
ferent difeafes  from  the  cynanche  maligna. 
For  his  particular  reafons  for  fo  thinking 

‘ . I ^ 

I fliall  refer  the  reader  to  his  first 

• 1 

LINES  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC** 


From  my  own  obfervatlons,  and  reflec- 
tions,  on  thefe  difeafes,  I feel  my  mind 
moft  dlfpofed  to  view  them,  as  only  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  fame  fpecific 
contagion,  necefl'arily  varying  in  its  degrees, 
and  the  fymptoms  it  produces,  not  only 
from  fome  difference  In  the  epidemic  con- 

V V 

ftitutlon  of  the  atmofphere,  giving  rife  to 
it  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but, 
alfo,  from  the  variety  in  the  ages,  and 
temperaments,  of  the  different  perfons  at- 
tacked with  it,  on  the  fame  principle,  that 
the  fmall-pox  differs  in  Its  diftindt  and  con- 
fluent forts.  ' 


In  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  may  there 
not  be,  from  one  fpecific  miafma,  a febris 

fcarlatina 
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ftarlatina  benigna,  or  the  fcarlatina  angi- 
nofa  of  SAUVAGE,  and  a febris  fcarlatina 

i * • V ' 

yirulenta,  or  the  cynanche  maligna  of 

V ' 

CULLEN  ? .For  it  has  been  obferved,  that 

# • * * ^ 

the  fcarlatina  generally,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  epidemic  reign,  approaches, 
in  fome  cafes,  very  nearly  to  the  lymp- 
toms  of  the  incipient  cynanche  maligna ; 
and  their  fimllarity  Is  fo  great,  that  cul- 
LEN  has  laid  down  a general  rule  only,  for 
the  treatment  of  them,  namely,  to  be  gui- 
ded by  the  appearance  of  each  particular 
cafe  ; leaving  it  to  the  judgement  of  the 
praftitloner  to  determine,  whether  it  is, 
or  will  be,  the  febris  fcarlatina,  or  the  cy- 
nanche  maligna. 

Our  modern  lyftematics  pradlice  in  thefe 

pfes,  in  a few  words,  was,  Firji,  That 

as  the  cynanche  maligna  always  fliewed  the 

feptic  tendency  of  the  fyftem,  bleeding 

and  purging  were  generally  improper, 

though  inflammatory  lymptoms  would 

fometimes,  at  the  firfi;,  appear  confiderable. 

He  thought  emetics,  early  in  the  difeafe, 

were  of  ufe  ; and  he  only  recommended 

«/ 

blifters  to  moderate  the'  violence  of  the 
fymptoms.  His  great  dependance  was  on 

antifeptic 
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antlfeptk  gargles  and  *mje£Hons,  and  in? 
tenial  antileptics  ; elpecially  the  p?5*ruvian 
bark  in  fubitance,  from  the  firft  to  the 

' tf 

laft. 

Secondly^ — On  the  fcarlatina  he  fpeaks 
ambiguoufly,  in  refped:  to  the  ufe  of  the 
PERUVIAN  bark;  and  thinks  it  might  often 
be  entirely  omitted,  though  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  do  fo ; and  he  has  further 
obferved,  that,  in  this  difeafe,  there  is  no 
anafarcous  fwelling  of  the  body,  after  the 
fcarlet  eruption  has  fublided* 

I 

A late  experienced  writer  on  the  fcar- 
latina anginofa,*  has  recorded  its  great  fa-? 
tality  among  children  in  London,  in  the 
year  17S6,  and  has  compared  the  erup- 
tion as  very  fimilar  to  the  rneafles,  which 
feemed  proved  by  the  limiliarity  giving 
rife  to  great  error,  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality for  that  year  : and  he  has  entertained 
an  opinion,  that  it  has  often  deftroyed 
adults,  under  the  appearance  of  being  no 
more  than  a common  fever.  For  a very 
copious  hiftory  of  its  fymptoms,  and  va- 
riations, 
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riations,  from  the  fummer, ' through  the 
autXimii,  to  the  winter  feafon,  1 mu(r  re- 
fer my  reader  to  this  learned  author’s  very 
interefting  paper,  in  the  firft  voluitie  of 
the  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  LONDON.  It  there  appears,  that  the 
difeafe  varied  much,  and  that  anomalous 
cafes  happened  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year.  In  fuch  cafes  cordials  frequently- 
failed,  and  blifters  feemed  not  to  have  even 
the  flishteft  effedt  on  the  Ikin.  The  lead- 
ing  traits  of  DR.  siMs’s  pradice  were  the 
following. 

He  depended  on  the  tinfture  of  rofcSj 
with  fyrup  of  lemons,  and  fome  additional 
vitriolic  acid,  as  internal  antlleptics,  which 
he  advifed  to  be  taken  every  hour,  or  hour 
and  a half,  and  he  recommended  brandy 
with  a little  water,  as  the  mofl:  ufefull 
gargle.  He  dlfapproved  of  blood-letting, 
Ifrong  purgatives,  and  fudorifics  ; and  ad- 
vifed the  efflorefcence  to  be  promoted,  by 
the  moderate  warmth  of  the  room.  He 
thought  rhubarb,  fo  as  to  produce  one  mo- 
tion a day,  the  bed:  preventative ; and  he 
appears  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
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jpERUViAN  bark  was  ufefull  in  the  latter 

jftages,  but  not  In  tht  beginning,  of  the 
difeafe. 

joined  with  the  preceding  opinions,  and 
obfervations,  of  men  of  large  experience; 
I (hould  hope,  that  the  following  cafeSj 
and  their  treatment,  will  become  the  more 
vinterefting  to  the  reader,  and  both  fupport 
my  opinion  of  the  pathology  of  the  affec- 
tion, and  of  the  modus  operand!  of  the 
remedy,  on  which  I folely  depended,  and 
which  fuccefsfully  removed  the  complaint. 

The  effeft,  which  the  preceding  fhort 
account  of  the  various  fymptoms,  and 
treatment  of  thefe  difeafes,  by  the  above 
writers,  has,  on  my  mind,  Is,  that  they 
appear  to  concur  In  eftabllfhlng  the  dlf^ 
order,  as  arlfing  from,  and  as  fupported 
.by,  a feptic  caufe ; and  that  the  deftrudlloii 
of  this  caufe  fhould  form  the  principal  in- 
dication, both  of  prevention  and  cure. 

The  violence  of  the  pyrexia,  at  the  ac- 
ceflion  and  firft  ftage  of  the  complaint,' 
which  CULLEN  has  characterized  as  a ly- 
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hocha  contaglofa,  though,  ftrI£Hy  fpeaklng^ 
the  fynocha  is  not  a contagious  fever,  only  - 
proves,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  great 
alarm  the  fyftem  is  put  in,  and  the  very 
powerfull  exertions  it  feels  called  upon  to 
make,  with  the  view  of  overcoming,  or 
expelling,  the  noxious  miafma  : and  that 
the  object  of  fupporting  the  patient  by 
cordials  and  tonics,  as  the  firft  indication 
commonly  laid  down.  Is  built  upon  a 
wrong  principle  and  the  following  It 
ferves  only  to  increafe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
pyrexia,  at  the  fame  time,  that  It  is  badly 
calculated  to  counteraft,  and  remove,  the 
morbid  dlfpolitlon  of  the  habit.  With 
thefe  fentiments  1 entered  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  following  cafes. 

In  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  laft  Oc- 
tober^  I was  fent  for  to  the  children  of 
a perfumer,  in  princes-street,  soho  ; 
the  fon  was  feven  years  of  age,  and  of 
the  fanguineous  temperament  : and  the 
nephew  twelve,  and  of  the  florid  and  fcro- 
phulous  temperament.  The  youngeft  had 
lickened  on  the  23d,  and  the  eldeft  on  the 
24th,  with  the  general  fymptoms  of  fever. 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL,  apothecary,  in  the  fame 
ftreet,  was  firft  fent  for,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  to  the  youngeft,  for  whom 
he  dlrefted  an  emetic,  and  a febrifuge  ape-^  \ 

rient  mixture  ; and  in  the  evening  he  was  | 

called  over  to  the  eldeft,  who  had  appeared  j 

ailing  feveral  days,  but  then  became  fud- 
deiily  and  violently  attacked  with  the  ac-  | 

ceffion  of  the  fever,  attended  with  great 
dejeftlon  of  fpirits,  pains  of  the  limbs, 
much  trembling  of  the  knees,  and  a deadly 
palenefs  of  the  countenance  ; and  he  com- 
plained much  of  pain  of  the  head  and  back. 

An  emetic  was  direfted  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately, and  an  aperient  draught  early  in  ; 

the  morning. 

O£lober  25.  The  youngeft  was  very  fe- 
verifti,  with  the  efflorefcence  appearing, 
and  he  complained  of  fome  forenefs  of 
throat,  and  fome  pain  of  theftomach.  He 
repeated  a gentle  emetic  in  the  evening,  and 
took  every  three  hours  the  mixt:  camph: 
cum  aq:  ammon:  acet:  et  pulv:  cont:  com: 

Both  emetics  were  of  ipecacuahna  po\yder. 

The  fever  of  the  eldeft  had  much  in-  \ 

ii 

creafed,  the  tongue  had  become  dry,  and  | 

the  teeth  much  furred ; yet  the  pulfe  t 
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was  thready  and  very  frequent.  The  me- 
dicines had  operated  well.  In  the  evening, 
he  was  ftlll  very  feverifh  and  fluflied  : a 
kind  of  delirium  was  noticed,  marked  by 
great  perturbation,  anxiety,  and  reftlefsnefs ; 
and  the  eruption  was  now  firft  obferved  on 
him,  accompanied  with  confiderable  tu- 
mefaftlon  and  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 
He  took  at  night  a faline  draught,  with 
four  grains  of  xht  pulv:  jacobi — and  repeated 
them  in  four  hours. 

OEloher  26.  The  youngeft  continued  very 
feverifli — and  he  had  become  very  reftlefs. 
The  efflorefcence  had  increafed,  and  the 
throat  was  worfe — but  his  hands  bore  not 
the  marks  of  being  particularly  fluflied,  and 
his  deglutition  was  not  much  affecled  : 
the  mixture  of  yefterday  was  repeated. 

The  eldefl:  was  growing  fenfibly  worfe — 
and  the  mental  irritation  was  increafing. 
The  dec:  of  the  Peruvian  bark  was  now 
ordered-^and  in  the  evening  the  aromatic 
confeftion  was  added  to  it,  to  be  taken 
every 'two  hours. 

Qdober  27.  The  youngeft  was  much  the 
fame  in  the  fever  and  efflorefcence,  but 
the  throat  was  growing  worfe.  The  de- 
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co(flioa  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  a full 
dole  of  the  tinflure  of  the  fame,  and  fome 
tinfture  of  fnake-root,  was  now  ordered 
for  him,  every  two  hours. 

All  the  lymptoms  of  the  eldeft  were 
increafing  : the  fame  mixture  was  conti- 
nued for  him  : in  the  afternoon  a bliftef 
was  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  and  an 
enema  adminiftered.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  now  immediate 
danger. 

Their  drinks  had  been  barley  water,  and 
barley  water  with  lemon  juice,  the  firft 
two  days,  and  afterwards  very  weak  negus, 
firongly  acidulated  with  lemon  juice, 

Oct:  27,  h:  7,  p:  m.  At  this  period  I 
was  called  in.  The  fituation  of  the 
youngeft  bore  the  marks  of  the  inflaniT 
matory  ftate  of  the  fyfrem,  with  the  fauces 
covered  with  large  white  houghs^  and  the 
effloreTcence  was  now  principally  oblerved 
on  the  lower  extremities.  His  fever  had 
increafed,  fince  beginning  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  morning,  and  he  appeared  to 
me  very  jefllefs.  But  the  fituation  of  the 
eldeft  claims  our  particular  attention. 


He 
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He  was  lying  on  a imall  bed,  In  a 
confined  corner  of  the  uppermoft  room  : his 
countenance  exprefled  very  great  diftrefs, 
and  his  cheeks  were  very  deeply  flnfhed,  and 
edged  by  a line  of  a very  dark  hue,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  black,  in  a very  ftrongly 
circumfcribed  manner  : the  colour  of  them, 
and  of  his  lips,  was  of  the  deepefi:  crimfon 
hue.  The  white  of  the  eyes  had  the  fan- 
guineous  blu(h,  in  a very  evident  degree, 
and  they  had  a filly  deadly  glare  with 
them,  not  properly  expreffing  delirium^  but 
that  ftate,  which  dr.  sims  has  called  de- 
jipkntia.  Soon  after  being  in  the  room,  • 
he  raifed  himfelf  on  his  knees  with  a tot-? 
tering  difficulty,  and  exprefled  great  anx- 
iety to  evacuate  the  enema,  which  he  had 
very  lately  received.  The  (kin  was  cooled, 
and  hispulfe  was  flurried  and  feeble.  The 
hue  of  the  effiorefcence  could  be  feen  on 
the  Ihin  of  the  body,  of  a brownifh  red 
caft  ; but  round  the  knuckles,  and  elbows, 
were  large  purple  coloured  blotches.  His 
refpiration  was  natural.  The  teeth  and 
tongue  were  very  black  and  foul,  and  the 
mouth  and  fauces  feemed  loaded  with  fo 
much  of  a mucous  excretion,  and  fo  much 

obftrufted 
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obftrufted  with  it,  that  his  utterance  was 
very  indiftinft,  I obtained  a momentary 
light  of  the  fauces,  with  great  difficulty. 
They  were  covered  with  party-coloured 
floughs,  the  palatum  molle  was  of  a deep 
crimfoii  colour,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
was  nearly  covered  with  the  white  apthous 
appearances. 

All  thefe  fymptoms,  together  with  the 
progrefs  of  the  complaint,  led  me  to  think, 
that  the  feptic  ftate  was  the  objeft  to  be 
counterafted  ; and  that  it  was  only  to  be 
done  by  thofe  means,  which  would  not,  at 
the  fame  time,  increafe  the  febrile  irritation 
of  the  fyftem.  On  this  principle  I directed 
the  following  plan  to  be  purfued.  The 
following  deco6lion  was  immediately  pre- 

Corticis  Quercus  pulv:  crafs 

■ Winter: 

* - Aurant:  fic:  sifs 

Aquae  ebulllentis  Ifeifs 
Coque  fimul  leni  igne  ad  §xv.  et  cola,  ut 
fiat  decodum  more  fequente  utendum. 
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The  eldeft  was  ordered  to  take  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  this  compound  decodion  of 
the  oak  bark,  with  a drachm  and  a half  of 
the  fuccus  limon:  rec:  and  two  fcruples  of 
the  fyrupus  papav:  albi,  every  two  hours. 

I forbad  the  negus,  and  direded  for  his  com- 
mon drink,  the  rennet  whey,  with  a fmall 

quantity  of  white  wine  added  to  it — He 

was  alfo  occafionally  to  gargle  with  a tea 

fpoon-full  of  the  following,  added  to  his 

barley  water,  or  to  put  a little  of  it  fome- 

>■ 

times  into  the  mouth. 

5^  mell:  rofe 

Spir:  fal:  mar:  3j‘ 

M: 

More  fupra-monito  utend. 

For  the  youngeft  I dire6ted  an  ounce  of 
the  fame  oak  decodion,  with  p:  contray: 
comp,  gr  vij,  nitri  purif:  gr  v.  vin:  ant: 
gutt.  V.  et  fyr;  papav:  albi  ^fs,  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours — -He  was  only  to  gargle 
with  plain  barley  water,  and  to  drink  the 
rennet  Vv^hey  without  wine. 

QBoker  28,  h.  9.'  a.  m.  They  had  taken 
their  medicines  very  regularly.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell thought,  that  the  eldeft  had  much  lefs 
of  the  mental  irritation.  The  eyes  were  lefs 

fluflied 
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flufhed — the  cheeks  were  more  florid — the 

hands  and  elbows  not  fo  dark  coloured,  but 
more  of  the  crimfon  hue— the  countenance 

more  calm,  and  he  feemed  more  compofed — > 
the  pulfe  fteady,  but  very  frequent. — The 
youngeft  had  much  lefs  of  the  febrile  heat  of 
the  Ikin ; and  the  efflorefcenee  was  going  off, 
every  where,  with  the  ufual  defquammation. 
The  fauces  were  ftlll  very  troublefome  to 
him.  They  were  directed  to  continue  the 
fame  medicines,  and  diinks,  as  ordered  lafl 
night. 

p.  ni.  The  eldefi:  was  more  refllefs 
than  in  the  morning — and  the  mucous  ex- 
cretion of  the  fauces  mcft  diftrefling  to  him.* 
The  youngeft  was  much  the  fame.  They 
took  their  medicines  very  regularly,  and 
were  ordered  to  continue  them. 

Ocioher  29.  They  had  pafled  tolerably 
well  through  the  night,  . with  flight  ap- 
pearances of  amendment  in  both.  The 
cheeks  of  the  eldeft  of  nearly  their  natural 
appearance  ; but  on  his  elbows,  and  knuc- 
kles, large  vefications  w^ere  forming,  with 
the  crimfon  hue  changed  Into  a florid  red- 
nefs.  The  youngeft  w^as  lefs  feverifli. 
They  were  direfted  to  continue  the  fame 
medicines  ; the  eldeft  as  often  as  at  hr  ft, 

but 
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but  the  yoTingeft  every  three  or  four  hours  : 
and  each  was  to  receive  an  enema  in  the 
evening  : I requefted  to  be  informed,  if  they 
grew  worfe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

Qdlober  30,  I did  not  hear  from  them, 
laft  night,  as  MR.  Campbell  thought  them 
mending.  This  morning  I found  the  eldeft 
quite  fenfible,  and  he  exerted  himfelf  very 
much  in  my  pre fence  to  gargle  his  throat : 
— the  marine  acid  had  been  occafionally 
nfed  without  barley  water,  fo  that  it  feemed 
to  have  excoriated  his  cheeks,  and  fides  of 
his  tongue.  There  was  no  remains  of  the 
efflorefcence,  but  on  the  legs  : his  pulfe  was 
only  1 10  to-day,  and  regular.  He  had 
had  no  ftool  from  the  enema  : I directed  an 
aperient  draught,  and  the  mixture  to  be 
continued,  with  the  addition  of  3fs  of  le- 
mon juice  to  each  dofe.  The  youngeft  was 
not  fo  well  this  morning  : he  had  a 

flurried  pulfe,  and  his  eyes  wxre  flulhed, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  coma  and  reftlefs- 
nefs — The  clyfter  had  had  a trifling  effed. 
I ordered  an  opening  draught  to  be  taken 
diredly  ; and  he  was,  after  its  operation, 

to  take  the  dec:  cort:  quer;  comp:  cum 
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fucco  limon:  rec:  et  fyr:  papav:  alb:  in  pro- 
portion to  his  age,  every  three  hours. 

October  3 1 . The  eldeft  continued  to  mend. 
The  vefications  on  the  hands  and  elbows 
difcharged  a fero^purulent  fluid — the  cu- 
ticle peeled  oft  largely — ^and  all  appearance 
of  the  efflorefcence  about  them  began  to 

dilappear. — He  continued  fenfible,  with  a 

% 

lei's  frequent  pulfe  than  yefterday. — The 
youngeft  was  alio  much  better  ; — the  flufli 
of  the  eyes  was  gone  ; and  he  was  cheerfull. 
The  mlxtureSj  as  ordered  yefterday,  were  to 
be  continued. 

November  ift.  Both  of  them  recovering. 
— They  took  the  above  decoction  a few 
day?,  with  a fmaller  quantity  of  lemon  juice, 
and  one  day  without  It,  and  no  other  medi- 
cines. On  the  5th  inftant  the  eldeft  was  free 
of  fever,  but  had  ftill  a conliderable  ptya- 
lifm,  with  very  troublefome  (loughs,  and  ex- 
coriations, about  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

1 cannot  conclude  thefe  hiftcries  without 
acknowledging  my  obligation  to  mr. 
CAMPBELL,  for  the  (kill  and  attention  with 
which  he  afiifted  me,  in  the  management 
of  the  above  patients.  • 

■ The 
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The  event  of  thefe  cafes  leads  me  to 
hope,  that  the  oak  bark  will  be  found,  by 
future  experience,  preferable  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  on  many  of  thde  occafions  ; 
and  well  calculated,  both  from  the  patho- 

> 

logy  of  the  affeftion,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  the  medicine,  to  prevent 
the  fatality  of  this  too  frequent  epidemic — • 
The  lemon  juice  is  certainly  entitled  to  its 
fhare  of  utility,  as  an  antifeptic,  on  the 
above  occafions,  and  aflifts  to  prove,  at  Icaft 
to  my  mind,  the  juftnefs  of  the  indication 
of  cure,  on  which  I fat  out. 

1 have  been  fo  often  an  unfuccefsful 
prefcriber  of  cordials  and  wine  liberally,* 
with  the  free  ,ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
&c.  as  CULLEN  has  advifed  it,*  in  inftaaces 
of  the  difeafe  not  apparently  more  dan- 
gerous, than  was  the  fituation  of  the  eldeft 
of  the  above  children,  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, that  my  mind  is  at  laft  ftronoly 
impreffed  with  the  apprehenfion,  that  too 
much  has  been  done  in  that  way,  and 
that  the  main  objeft  was  not  kept  in  view, 
to  wit,  the  PHLOGISTIC  OR  SEPTIC  PRIN-* 
CIPLE  OF  THE  COMPLAINT. jyThe  difeafe, 

3 G 2 therefore. 

See  Page  398  of  the  Poftfeript. 
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therefore,  now  feems  to  me  to  require  a 
fpecifc  remedy y endowed  with  that  power 
which  is  capable  of  counteradting  the 
increafing  danger  to  life,  from  the  fedative 
and  narcotic  effefts  of  such  a state  of 
THE  SYSTEM  *.  but  I am  afraid  fuch  a remedyd 
will  not  eafily  be  difcovered  ; yet  it  will  af- 
ford me  much  fatisfa£lion,  if  my  own  fu- 
ture experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
fhould  confirm  my  opinion,  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  leading  indication,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
OAK  BARK  over  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  an 
antifeptic  in  tiiis  genus  of  putrid  difeafes, 
aided,  in'  the  very  bad  cafes,  by  the  fiime 
virtue  in  the  lemon  juice. 

It  is  a very  common  pracHce  to  em- 
ploy the  means  of  ebullition,  for  a length 
of  time,  to  extract  the  virtues  of  medi- 
cines, It,  however,  becomes  a queftion, 
whether  this  mode  of  preparation  may  be 
fo  well  fuited,  to  convey  the  medical  qua- 
lities of  the  oak  bark,  or  even  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  to  the  fyftem.  There  are 
certainly  very  good  reafons,  why  we  fhould 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  infufion,  of  the 
oak  bark  particularly,  is  preferable  to  the 

decodtioiij 
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decoftlon,  and  fuch  a preparation  of  It  has 
been  for  many  years  ufed,  in  the  pradice  of 
the  WESTMINSTER  GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 

1 (hall,  I think,  more  experiirientally  pro- 
fecute  this  enquiry,  which  has  been  paffed. 
over  in  filence  by  dr.  cullen,  who  has 
only  mentioned  the  decoction,  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  utility  and  exhibition  of  this 
medicine. 

I Ihould  fjppofe  it  might  be,  fometlmes, 
an  improved  way  of  giving  the  cortex 
quercus  (which,  by  the  by,  has  been  incor- 
redly  called  by  din  gulden,  In  his  trea- 
tise OF  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA,  COrteX 
quercl)  by  infufing  It  in  the  boiled  decoc- 
tion of  the  cafielUi  aiba^  orange  peel,  or 
anv  other  article  of  the.  materia  medica, 
with  which  it  may  be  Intended  to  be  given. 

Though  the  decodion  fucceeded  in  the 
preceding  cafes,  1 have  thought  it  proper 
to  inform  my  reader,  of  the  probable  ad- 
vantage of  the  infufidn,  on  account  of  the 
volatility  of  Its  medical  virtues,  when  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  will  permit  the 
neceffary  time,  for  fuch  a preparation  of 
it.  It  is  unqneftlonably  bcft  prepared  by 
infufion  in  large  quantities,  and,  therefore,- 

may 
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may  become  the  preferable  mode  of  ufing 
it  as  a marine  antifcorbutlc.  There  Is 
ample  room,  however,  for  further  obfer- 
vations  on  this  fubjeft. 


Allow  me  to  conclude  with  faying,  that  i 

as  I am  often  inclined  to  build  much  of  my 
own  reafonlng,  when  at  the  bed-fide  of 
putrid  dlforders,  on  an  univerfal  principle  in  ; 

the  generating  animal  heat  by  the  Jkin^ 

from  fuppofing  that  there  is  either  an  excefs, 
or  *a  diminution,  of  the  ordinary  flate,  or 
ndlon,  ofit^  I indulge  a hope,  that  the  pro- 
fecution  of  that  intereJiingfubjedi  W\\{  be  fur- 
ther elucidated  by  the  late,  as  well  as  inten- 
ded, experiments,  to  inveftigate  the  nature 
and  ufe  of  animal  eledlricity,  in  the  animal 
oeconomy  ; and  we  may,  in  the  end,  render 
that  cutaneous  principle  as  important  to  the 
theory  and  pradtice  of  medicine,  as  was,  in  ] 

former  times,  harvey’s  celebrated  difco-  ] 

i 

very  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  : 

; 

' 
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THE  END. 


CORRIGENDA 

ALTERA. 


Preface,  page  13,  line  20,  for  I have,  read  the  author 

HAS. 

At  the  following  Pages,  viz.  87,  242,  247,  270,  276,  278, 
and  279,  for  exhalent,  read  exhalant. 
Page  98,  line  6,  for  diseaes,  read  disease; 

■ 188,  4,  for  attendant,  read  attendent. 

— 132,  — - 5,  for  preumatic,  read  pneumatic. 
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